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SKETCH OF SOME OF THE IMPORTANT MILITARY.SERVICES OF THE LATE 
COL. DUNCAN. 


Ar the declaration of war between the 
United States and Mexico, in 1846, € 
James Duncan was a capt uin of light | 
artillery. His battery was with the first 
army which took the field in the war. It | 
continued in active service from the open- 
ing victory of Taylor on the Rio Grande, 
in which it bore a chief part, until the 
fnal triumph of the American arms, when | 
it entered the capital of Mexico with the 
Victorious army under Scott. In these 
memorable campaigns, (in which are 
crowded so many and such great victories 
as have rarely crowned the military glory 
of a nation,) Cul. Duncan’s achievements 
won for his name a permanent place in 
the et history of his country. A 
brief sketch of the’ leading events of his | 
military career here offered to the 
readers of the Democratic Review. 

The battle of Palo Alto, the first action 
of the Mexican w: ur, Was fought by 2,111 
men and 10 guns on the “part of the 
unericans, against about 6,000 men and 
12 guns on the part of the Mexicans. 

> lines were drawn up on an open 
waire parallel to each other, about 700 
yards apart, and on both sides the artil- 
ety was distributed along the front 
alternating with the infantry. The 

American w; agon train of 300 wagons was 
parked in rear of the centre. After about 
an hour’s cannon: ding, the Mexican army 
ee its manceuvres to turn the 
ae reach the wagons and the rear 

Americans, E forts were made 


against both flanks, but that against the 
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left was by far the most considerable. 


Col. | The agency of Capt. Duncan in defeating 


| that attempt, will appear from the quota- 
tions that we shall now make from 
official documents. 

In General Taylor’s first report from 
Palo Alto, written in haste on the 
morning of the ninth of May, 1846, 
and just before the battle of the Resaca, 
says: “Our artillery, consisting of 
two 18. pounders and two light batteries, 
was the arm chiefly engaged, and to the 
excellent manner in which it was ma- 
noeuvred and served, is our success mainly 
due.” The two light batteries spoken of 
were commanded, one by Capt. Duncan, 
and the other by Major Ringgold. 

Gen. Taylor says again, in a subsequent 
| more detailed report of the actions of the 
Sth and 9th: 

“ While the above was going forward 
on our right and under my own eye, the 
enemy had made a serious attempt 
left of our line. Capt. Dun- 
can instantly perceived the movement, 
and by the bold and brilliant manceuvring 
of his battery, completely repulsed seve- 
ral suecessive efforts of the enemy to ad- 

vance in force on our left flank. Sup- 
ported in succe ssion by the 8th infantry, 
and by Capt. Ker’s squadron of dragoons, 
he ¢ gallantly held the enemy at bay, and 
finally drove him with immense loss from 
the field. 

Again, in the same report, he says: 

« Captain Duncan and Lieut. Ridgely 
deserve special notice for the gallant "and 
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efficient manner in which they served 
their batteries. The impression made by 
Captain Duncan’s battery upon the ex- 
reme right of the enemy’s line 
affair of Palo Alto, contributed largely to 
the success of the day.” 
Lieut. Col. Belknap’s report of the 
ope rations of his brigade, says : 
‘The brigade was the n ordered to ad- 
vance in column on the left of the army ; 
the battalion of artillery, under command 
of Lieut. Col. Childs, on the right; the 
8th infantry, commanded by Capt. Mont. 
gomery, on the left; and Capt. Duncan’s 
battery in the centre. 
then been ordered to advane e, the brigade 
moved in this order until the enemy 


opened his batteries; when the brigade | 


was halted, Captain Duncan’s battery ad- 
vanced about two hundred yards, and 
commenced a most destructive fire on the 
enemy. * * + * 
In a short time the firing ceased, the army 
was ordered to advance and take position 
somewhat nearer the enemy 


right of the two 18-pounders, 
Dumcan’s artillery on 


his battery. 


the entire cavalry and infantry force of 
his right wing upon our train in rear of 


the left of our line of battle, and that his | 


at the | 


The army having | 


* 


; the battalion | 
of artillery taking post in rear and to the | 
Captain | 
their left, and the | 
8th infantry on the left and to the rear of | 
At this moment Captain | 
Duncan, with his usual quickness of per-| 
ception, discovered and communicated to | 
me the fact that the enemy was moving | 


Col. Duncan. 


battery would produce a more destructive | 


effect upon the enemy by taking a posi- 
tion further to the left. I orde red. him to 
proceed to the threatened point with all 
possible dispatch, and hold the enemy 
in check till the 8th infantry could 
come up to this support. The 


battery | 


dashed back to the left flank in full view | 


of the enemy, and engaged him within 
point blank range of his small guns. So 
sudden and unexpected was this move- 
ment to the enemy—who a 
fore saw this battery disap »pear in the 


| 


moment be- | 


opposite direction be hind the smoke of the | 


burning 


shot had been fired or even the guns un- 
limbered. 


prairie—that his whole column | 
of cavalry pulled up to a halt before a | 


A strong body of the enemy’s | 
infantry, supported “by two squadrons of} too much commend the skill 
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right point of the chaparral and moved 
steadily forward to the attack. One 
section of the battery opened upon them 
with round shot and shells and spherical 
case, so well-directed that the whole ad 
vance, horse and foot, fell back in disorder 
to the bushes; the other section played 
in the meantime upon the of 
cavalry that had halted at the sight of 
the guns, as before mentioned. Although 
these shots were well delivere -d, and eac ch 
made an opening through an entire squad- 
ron,—this part of the enemy’s line stood 
unshaken. 

“The column of cavalry and infantry 
driven back in the chaparral by the other 
section, re-formed there and moved for 
ward a second time to the attack with great 
regularity. After they advanced about 
one hundred yards from the chaparral, 
the section before ordered to drive them 
back, again opened and drove them with 
even greater success than before. They 
fell back pell-mell to the bushes, and com- 
menced their retreat; their supporting 
cavalry abandoned them, rushed back up- 
on the head of the columns that had before 
withstood our shot, and a flight com- 
menced. Squadron after squadron took 
it up, and the entire right wing of the 
army was in full retreat. Both sections 
were now brought to bear upon the ene- 
ay broken and flying columns, and 3 
brisk and destructive fire kept up till 
they disappeared in the chaparr: val, or dark- 
ness put an end to the battle.” * * * 

Captain Duncan’s participation in the 
action of the 9th was by no means 80 
conspicuous as in that of the Sth—it was 
confined to the pursuit of the enemy after 
his line of battle was broken. 

c ol, Belknap says: 

‘As soon as “the enemy ’s batteries 
were carried and his infantry began © 
give ground, C apt 1in Dunean was ordered 
to cross the ravine and take up & neW 


masses 


posit ion, that previously occupied render- 


ing it impossible for him to assail the 
enemy without galling our own troops 
This was done, and the enemy vigorously 
pursued ; a few well- directed shots from 
our batteries, driving him from pos sition to 
| position, till he reached the river. 


Again Col. Belknap says: “I cannot 
and judg: 


cavalry, debouched from the extreme| ment of Captain Duncan on both fields. 
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His quick eye detected at Palo Alto the | 
threatening movement of the enemy on | 


our left, whose advancing columns were 


arrested by his prompt action, and finally 
turned back by the rapid and skilful dis- 
charges from his fine battery.” 


These quotations are long, but are ne- 
cessary to show fully 


Duncan in these, the first battles of the 
war. Onthe morning of the 9th, Gen, 

Taylor called a council of officers to dis- 
cuss the alternatives of fighting another | 
battle, or retreating to Point Isabel, mak- 

ing intrenchments, and awaiting reinforce- 

ments; a majority of officers was in 

favor of the latter course, a minority, of | 
which Captain Duncan was one, in favor 
of the former. On this occasion, Captain 
D. is said to have made a short and cha- 
racteristic speech, full of animation and 
vigor, insisting on the propriety of press- 
ing the enemy at once, as due to the 
reputation of the army, as due to the re- 
putation of the country, and as due, above 
all, to the necessity of maintaining that 
moral ascendency on which the successes 
of the future might so very much depend. 
The last consideration was one which| 
Col. Duncan’s comprehensive mind was 
highly qualified to appreciate in all its 
importance, Whether Gen, Taylor was 
influenced at all in his de ‘termination, by 

the speech, is entirely et n to us, but 
Duncan’s merit is the same, be that mat- 
ter as it may. 


After these victories, the American 
army occupied Matamoras. From which 
position, it next advanced upon Monterey 
In this march, Col. D.’s batte ry formed 
part of General Worth’s division, which 
Was concentrated at Camargo, on the 24th | 
July, 1846, 


W hile at Camargo, at the request of | 
General Worth, Col. Duncan prepared | 
& memoir of the routes and resources of 
the country, in the directions of Mon- 
terey , Monclova. Parras, and Saltillo, ac- 
companie -d with a mi up. We ask especial | 
attention to the memoir, which has never | 
before been published ; and in order that | 
it may be better unde rstood, we accom- | 
pany it with a slight ske tch, Col. Dan-! 
can’s map being on too large a scale to 

given here, 


and completely | 
what a chief part was played by Captain 


Col. Duncan. 


Aug. 10th, 1846. 


GeENERAL,—In obedience to your in- 
structions of the 6th instant, I have the 
honor to submit the following memoir of 
the character and resources of the differ- 
ent routes between Camargo and Mon- 
terey, and to Saltillo via Monterey and 
Monclova. 

Theve are thre re re outes that lead to Mon- 
terey along the San Juan from Camargo: 
one crosses the San Juan at Paso Cala- 
bazas, one at Zacate, the other at China, 
These routes unite at or before they reach 
Aianqual, and from that point via Cardei- 
reta to Monterey are the same. 

Neither of the three passes of the San 
Juan, named above, is fordable, nor have 
they ferries, and the banks of the river at 
each are very impracticable. 

There are numerous streams crossing 
these routes, some of which are boggy, 
some not fordable when high, others 
rough and rocky, and the bs anks of nearly 
all of them will have to be graded with 
great labor. 

There are also many ravines (dry at 
present) that will require great labor to 


* CAMARGO, 


make them practicable for wheel car- 


riages, 

The route to China via Rancho Zacate 
(according to Capt. McCulloch’s recon- 
noissance) in dry weather, would be 
twelve and fifteen miles without water ; 
the other route, running nearer the river 


‘than the road via Rancho Zacate, in dry 


seasons would be badly supplied with | 


| water, aud in places would be boggy in 


wet. The distance via China is fifty-nine @ 
leagues. j 

The road to Monterey via Mier passes | 
through a rolling, well-watered country ; 
the streams, though numerous, are many 
of them mere rivulets, and none with im- 
practicable banks or boggy bottoms, and 
all are always fordable. This route 
does not afford an abundant supply of § 
grazing at every point; though good graz 
ing, @ medium supply of corn, cattle, 
|sheep and goats may be relied upon at 
several points; and at some, these sup- 
plies are abundant. 

Senalvo, a village of about 1,500 inhabi- 
tants, is situated about eighteen leagues 
from Mier, on the ridge that divides the 
streams that run northerly to the Almo, 


from those that run southerly to the San 
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Juan and its tributaries, 
in all respects suitable for an advance de- 


pot, on this route, should one be found | appointed, 


necessary. ‘The buildings are of a char- 
acter to afford good store-houses for ord- 
nance, commissary and other supplies; 
being of stone, dry roofed. 
in the vicinity is abundant; also wood 
and water, fine bold cool springs. In the 
immediate vicinity, cattle, sheep and 
goats may be had in abundance. 

The distance of this route from Camar- 
go to Monterey is fifty-three leagues, six 
leagues shorter than the route from Ca- 
margo via China. The route via Mier is 
woody, but less so than the route via 
China. 

Monclova is situated thirty-five leagues 
north of Saltillo, between which places 
there is a good road, abundantly supplied 
with cattle, pasture, water and wood. 
Monclova is the mart of the Monclova 
valley, an agricultural country, affording 
large supplies of corn, wheat and beans, 
vegetables of the best quality, &c. 
There are several flouring mills, amongst 
the best in the country ; say at least five 
at Monclova. 

An abundant supply of long forage may 
be confidently re lied upon at Monclova. 

Parras is situated thirty leagues nearly 
west of Saltillo. This is an agricultural 
and grape district. The agricultural 
district commences at Patos, where there 
isa flouring mill, thirteen leagues from 
Saltillo. The products of the Jaral val- 
ley, which stretches be y ond Patos,towards 
Parr: as, are the same as at the Monclov: a 
valley, though not so abundant. From 
these two valle “ys, any Mexican force sta- 
tioned at Montere y must draw its sup- 
plies; the valley of the Rio Grande being 
closed to them. ? 
The distance from Mier to Monclova is 
50 leagues ; the road is good, abunds untly 
Watered, well wooded, and an unlimited 
quantity of excellent pasture — be 
counted upon all along the route. Cattle, 
sheep and goats mé¢ vy be procured in any 
dumbers ; the country is more open than 
on either of the routes to Montere y men- 
tioned, and the military resources alto- 
gether greater, 

Vhen at Monclova, the army can sub- 
sist itse If from the r resources of the coun- 
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This village is| Saltillo 
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than when at Monterey. No 
force, however strongly posted, or well 
can maintain itself at Mon- 


terey, if the egress to the valleys of Jaral 


| and Monclova is closed, as it would be by 


The grazing | 


seizing Saltillo. 

The town of Monte rey is built of stone, 
is strongly situated for defence. In the 
vicinity and in advance of it is a large 
| unfinishe d cathedral, -built of massive 
stone : the position of this building com- 
mands all the approaches to Monterey, 
save the one via Guadalupe, and has been 
occupied by the enemy for defensive pur- 
OSes, 

Forced levies of raw personnel are be- 
ing raised in the neighboring towns and 


'thrown into Mont rey, and are industri 


ously employed i in fortifyi ing the town.’ 
This memoir is mostly of facts for the 
use of others, 
clearly insinuated, if not directly drawn, 
that there was a better operation against 
the Mexican army and its position, than 
any direct attack on Monterey would be; 


that it was better to seize its communica-§ 


¥y 


tions and supplies, and force the Mexicangg 


army to come out and make a battle to 


recover them, than to attack it ina choseng 


position of natural and 


artificial strength. 


extraordinary 


look to marches, and manceuvres, 

strategy, to operations on the flanks « 
communications, and supplies 
enemy, for great, decisive, but compara-j§ 
tively bloodless results, rather 
direct assaults on strong positions, filled§ 
with multitudes of troops. 
tion constantly controlled his mind, 
checked the sallies of his impulsive 


gallant spirit. We shall see further and 


more in :port ant developments of it, in the® 
advised and ex-§ 
of the® 


reconnoissance which he 
ecuted in the valley of -Mexico, 
road leading around Lake Chaleo, by 
which the army was probably saved from 
dashing itself to pieces against the strong 
position of Mexicaleingo. 

Col. D.’s suggestion was not adopted, 


and the army moved on Monterey, whereg 


was fought one of the bloodiest battles of 
the war, and which resulted in a conven- 


‘tion of release to the Mexican army, with 


ay, and is only ten leagues further from | all their small arms, cavalry horses, and 


yet the inference is pretty§ 


This paper is, in ourg 
judgment, a remarkable evidence of theg 
prevailing tone and habit of his mind, to 


andi 
of hist 


qj 
than to® 


This disposi- 
and % 
ands 
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one field battery. Into the details of that 
complicated and bloody conflict, it is no 
part of our purpose to enter—suffice it to 
say, that Col. D. rendered very important 
service with his battery in the field, and 
in the streets, and also by sugge stions and 
advice to General Worth, which that 
gallant and magnanimous chief was 
always so ready to acknowledge and to 
praise. Wequote from Gen. Worth’s 


official report of the operations of his 
division at Monterey : 


“ When every officer and every soldier, regular 
and volunteer, has through a series of harassing 
and severe conflicts, in the valley and on the moun. 
tain, in the street and on the house-top, cheertully, 
bravely and succe ssfully executed every service, 
and pesiptied with every exaction of valor and pa- 
triotism, the task is as difficult as delicate to distin 
guish individuals; and yet it will always happen, as 
it has always happene -d, in the varied scenes of bat- 
tleand siege, that fortune presents to some those 
opportunities which all would have seized with 
gladness and avidity. It is my pleasing and grate- 
ful duty to present to the consideration of the Gen- 
eral-in-Chief, and through him to the government, 
the distinguished conduct of Brigadier-General 
Smith, colonel‘ offrifles ; Brevet Lieutenant Coionel 
Childs, artilery battalion; Colonel Hays, Texan 
riflemen ; Brevet Lieutenant Colonel Duncan, horse 
artillery ; and Captain C. F. Smith, 2d artil lery,; com- 
manding light troops 1st brigade.’’ 


After the battle of Monterey, Colonel 
Dunean accompanied General Worth’s 
division to Saltillo, and continued with it 
when that 
Brazos, to form part of the Vera Cruz ex- 
pedition. 

At the Brazos, being congratulated by | § 
some friends on being ordered with the 
new expedition, he expressed, and with 
earnestness and animation, his conviction, 


that he had marched from a great battle- | 


field, and that the movement of the Mexi- 
can army must be against Gen.1.Taylor’s 
front, and not in the direction of Vera 
Cruz. As this was one of the most im- 
portant military questions of the war, and 
one on which Col. Duncan’s views weré 
so radically different from those of the 
distinguished General-in-chief, we will give 
a slight sketch of the arguments by which 
such views must have been fixed in his 
mind, and that of others who agreed with 
him : 

When General Santa Anna _ passed 
through our fleet and returned to Mexico, 
he probably foresaw that if there was any 
intention on the part of the United States 
to prosecute the war to great results, that 


Col. Duncan. 


division was marched to the’ 
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a line of invasion different from the one 
on which General Taylor was operating 
must be adopted, on account of the enor- 
mous distances, through barren districts, 
that that line traverses before reaching 
any wealthy and thickly-settled parts. Z 

The new line could be no other than 
that leading through Vera Cruz, or its vi- 
cinity, to Puebla and Mexico. 

He must also have foreseen that the 
maintenance of the conquests already 
made would require a considerable f 
to be retained on the old line, and thus 
that the invaders would be acting on 
what the military writers term “ double 
external lines of operation,” that is on 
lines having no direct intercommunication 
with the enemy between the two, and at 
liberty to strike at either line at his op- 
tion. 

‘Double external lines of operation” 
are gener: ! condemned by the military 
authorities, but peculiar politic “al and phy- 
sical circumstances sometimes (as perhaps 
in this instance) render them necessary. 

San Luis Potosi may be considered as 
lying midway between Vera Cruz and th 
points occupied by General Taylor. 

The distance to Satillo was certainly 
less than that to Vera Cruz, but the « 
culties on the shorter route were probably 
sufficient to counterbalance its saving i 
distance ; and we may conclude, that toa 
Mexican army at San Luis, Vera Cruz and 

Saltillo were points equally accessible. 
At this central point, (San Luis Potosi,) 
Santa Anna planted his army and aw: ait- 
ed the development of events. 

The defeats of Palo Alto, the Re Saco 
and Monterey, had depressed the spirits o! 
the Mexicans. The y are susceptu ible, in 
high degree, to the de pre ssing influence 0! 
adversity, and to the elation of Pp rospert 
ty. Their national vanity might attribute 
the pre vious reverses to t the incom ipe tence 
of their generals; but now that their fa 
vorite general was at their head, the last 
excuse for defeat would be removed. De 
feat would be fatal. 

The first great net d of the Mexican get- 
eral, then, was a victory, to est ablish the 
morale of his men, to establish their faith 
in themselves and in him, in their abilities 
to fight and in his abilities to lead. 40 
consideration of the relative importance 
of the different portions of the territory 


force 
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invaded should determine his movements, 
but he should go where he could get vic- 
tory, and that once obtained, all the re- 
sources of the country, of materials and 
of men, would be at his command. 

The great master of the military art 
(Napoleon) has told us that “a la guerre 
les trois quarts sont des affaires morales, 
la balance des forces réelles n’est que pour 
un autre quart”—moral effects are three- 
fourths of war, the relation of the mate- 
rial forces makes only the other fourth. 
His admiring historians never cease to 


uote this profound acknowledgment of 
q 


the weight of extra-tactical influences by 
the great tactician. 

Now, if on the two lines of operation 
there shall be great disparity either in the 
number or in the quality of the troops, 
the above considerations would surely 
lead the Mexican general to attack the 
weaker line, 

It could only be in the case of an equal- 
ity of force on the northern and on the 
Vera Cruz lines, that the importance of 
the city and castle of Vera Cruz could 
come in to turn the scale against the 
movement on Saltillo. 

These views were taken before the event 
by Colonel Duncan, and others, at the 
Brazos, while the forces were gathering 
for the expedition to Vera Cruz. He 
foresaw, as the event proved, that the 
Mexican general, whose position gave him 
the choice, would select the weakened 
army of Taylor for his first campaign. 

But the opinions of the commander-in- 
chief were different. In his letter to Mr. 
Marey, of 4th February, 1847, written 
alter his dispatches had been captured, 
and the whole plan of his operations re- 
vealed to Santa-Anna, he says, “ It is now 
believed, on the authority of a letter, not 
official, that my dispatches to the same 
generals (of the 3d ultimo) being sent off 
by the latter, at Saltillo, to the former, 
‘ten marching towards Victoria, by 2d 
‘eutenant Richey, 5th Infantry, and ten 
Mounted men, was met by a party of the 
fnemy about the 11th ultimo, and the 
detachment all captured or killed. If 
seutenant Richey (reported as being 
Slain) had not time to a stroy the dis- 
emedertes his pers mn, (which is highly 
L c - He, ) General Santa Anna, at San 

us Potosi, had them, no doubt, in four 
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|days after their 


capture. It is, conse- 

| quently more, than possible, that, before 
this time, the greater part of the Mexican 
army, lately assembled at San Luis de 
Potosi, has reached Vera Cruz, or its vi- 
cinity.” 

“ Major-General Taylor’s mind has, no 
|doubt, ere this, arrived at the same con- 
clusion; and I shall write to suggest to 
him, at his own discretion, the advantage 
of manceuvring offensively in the direc- 
tion of San Luis Potosi, after being par- 
tially reinforced with some new regiments 
of volunteers. The suggestion would be 
unnecessary but for the intimations he 
has received to stand on the defensive.” 

On the 15th of February, eleven days 
after this letter was written, the Adjutant- 
General of the Commander-in-Chief writes 
to General Taylor, and quotes the above 
paragraph, with the exception of the open- 
ing sentence, 

It seems, then, that it was a fixed con- 
viction on the part of the General-in-Chief 
that the Mexican movement would be 
towards Vera Cruz. 

It was on the 28th of January, just one 
week before this letter to Mr. Marcy was 
|written, that the Mexican army com- 
menced its movement from San Luis, noé 
in the direction of Vera Cruz, but in the 
very reverse direction, towards Saltillo ; 
and at the time the prediction was re- 
peated in the letter to General Taylor, it 
bad been more than two weeks in motion 

'in that reverse direction. 

And what was the effect of this neglect 
of Napoleon’s great maxim, of this failure 
to recognize that Santa Anna’s great need 
was not to save this or that city or fort, 
but to convince Mexicans that they could 
be led to victory 2? The result was, that 
very unequal distribution of force on the 
two lines, the accumulation of strength at 
Vera Cruz, where there was comparatively 
no fighting, and of weakness at Buena 
Vista, where we came within an ace ofa 
disaster, the effects of which might have 
been felt for many years. 

“Nothing,” says Folard, “is so neces- 
sary to a general as the ability to pene- 
trate the plans of his enemy.” If that in- 
tuitive sagacity which Colonel Duncan so 
eminently possessed, had governed the 
distribution of our forces, fifteen hundred 
additional regular troops might have been 
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left at Saltillo, the Mexican army would 


have be en destroyed at Buena V ista, the | 


reputation of her gene eral and his influence 
over his countrymen utterly ruined, and 
the subsequent bloody battles on the Vera 
Cruz lines might have never been. 

Colonel Duncan’s battery was with 
General 
and Cerro Gordo, but it is believed that on 
neither occasion did it have an opportu- 
nity of firing a shot. 

Colonel Duncan’s battery continued to 
form part of General W orth’s division 
throughout the remainder of the cam- 
paign, and with that division entered 
Puebla on the 15th of May, 1847. 

When it became known in Puebla that 
Santa Anna was raising a new army, and 


making fortifications to defend the city of 


Mexico, there was not a thinking officer 
of the army who did not seize the idea, 
that it was necessary to look out for 
communications that would avoid the 
direct high road to the city, because that 


iereroncn led over ground very restricted 


in breadth, along quite a distance, and 
capable of being enfiladed by such a fire 
as would render ; any advance an extremely 
dangerous if not operation. 
The movements arout d Lake Tezcuco 
and Lake Chaleo, instead of on the narrow 
causeways between them, were discussgd 
constantly by very many persons. That 
around Lake Chalco as the shortest, and 
us putting the army in communication 
with flourishing villages, capable of af- 
fording sup plies, we s the favorite. Colonel 
Duncan, in conversation, used to indicate 
the Chalco route: but the information 
collected by the General-in-Chief was to 
the effect that the heavy siege guns and 
numerous wagons of his train could not 
be passed over that road; and when the 
army entered the valley of Mexico, he 
accordingly pushed it on, to examine and 
two roads traversing th 
between Lake Chalco 
and Lake Tezcuco, these roads 
leading to El Peiion, and the other to 
Mexicalcingo. After two day Ss reconnois- 
sance, (on the 12th and 13 th of August, 
1847,) the preference was tu the 
road to Mexicaleingo, and the plan was 
laid down to attack the formidable bat- 


? 
imp sible 


select one of the 
narrow grounds 


one ol 


given 


teries at that place in front with the bulk | 
while General W orth’s divi- | 


of the army, 


Worth’s division at Vera Cruz! 
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sion, passing around Lake Chaleo, and 
using boats and rafts to get the light guns 
and necessary wagons around the imprac- 
ticable parts, should reach the rear of 
that place and make a simultaneous at 
tack. What success the front attack 
might have had, the reader will be able to 
judge from the fact that attacking troops 
would be confined to the breadth of the 
road, and in their advance, for three. 
fourths of a mile, receiving the raking 
and the cross-fire of many guns in seven 
or eight separate batteries embanked and 
built in a marsh—what success Worth’s 
operation on the rear would have met 
with, may be judged from the fact, that 
the positions of Contreras, San Antonio 
and Churubusco, which it afterwards took 
the whole army to force, (and that, too, 
with the loss of 1100 men,) lay directly 
athwart General Worth’s path in his 
progress to the rear of Mexicalcingo ! 
From such a battle, we believe that 
Colonel Duncan saved the American 
army. Gifted with a sagacious strategic 
coup d’ceil, he saw at a glance in a cam- 


paign the directions that should fix the 


movements of armies. ‘Dites a Mac 
Donald,” says Secaien to the aid-de- 
camp, when that general murmured at 
the diffigulties of the Splugen “qu'une 
armée passe toujours et en toute saison, 
partout ou deux hommes peuvent poser 
le pied”—say to McDonald that — 
may always, and at all 
wherever two men can plant the ir feet, 
Duncan was familiar enough with this 
memorable incident in military history, 
and, still better, his mind was thoroug shly 
penetr: ited with the great principle in the 
art of war which N; apoleo n so brilliantly 
expresse id, and McDonald afte srwards 80 
successfully applied. 

He felt that where a great strategic end 
could be compassed by the movement ol 
troops in a particular direction, that 
neither the glaciers of the Saint Bernard 
Splugen, nor the boggy and 
mucky margins of Lake Chalco, should 
constitute an obstacle, He felt that the 
march around Lake Chalco was so vitally 
important, that nothing, short of his own 
eyesight evidence of its physical impractl 
cability, should induce him to abandon it. 
Like ‘Othello, he demanded “ ocular 
proof.” 
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This is the point that, in our judgment, | 
distinguished him from the others. He | 
said to Gen. Worth, “instead of ex-| 
amining the Mexican guides and spies, | 
why not examine the road ?’’* 

Gen. Worth, fully concurring in his | 
views, ordered the reconnoissance, and 
then sent Col. Duncan to report its re- 
sults to the general-in-chief at Ayotla, with | 
a letter from himself, strongly advising | 
the movement of the whole army by the 
Chaleo route. (See * Services Afloat and | 
Ashore,” by Lieut. R. Semmes, p. 356, 
for this letter.) 

The whole country is aware of the bril- 
liant results of this movement. 

In each of the battles of the valley it 
was Duncan’s fortune to have his battery 
engaged. At Churubusco, at Molino del 
Rey, and at the approaches to the city 
gates. [t isnot our purpose to enter into 
the particulars of these brilliant affairs : 
we shall make a few more quotations 
showing the appreciation of the general- | 
in-chief, and the subordinate generals of 
Col. Dunean’s participation in them. In 
his report of Churubusco, the general-in- 
chief Says: 


“Tn the same brief interval, Lieut. Col. Dunean’s 
alsoof Worth’s) division, gallantly brought two of his 
guns to bear, at a short range, from the San Antonio 
road, upon the principal face of the work, and on the 
towerot the church, which, in the obstinate contest, 
had been often refilled with some of the best sharp- 


shooters of the enemy.” 


In Gen. Worth’s report of the same 
battle, he says: 


“Lie it. Colonel Dunean’s battery of light artillery, 
Which had been directed to be masked, being unable 
‘0 counter-batter the heavier metal in front, and the 
intersected character of the ground rendering it im 


rn 


ossil 


ble to move it from the high-road, was now 
rapidly advanced by its gallant commander, and 
pened ata position some two hundred yards distant 
‘tom the work around the church of San Pablo, 


vot claimed by the friends of the Ce mmander- 
en that he gave instructions to Gen. Worth to 
make additional inquiries as to the character of the 
Toad. However this may be, he considered the 
oa little account, that he certainly gave the 
Whiting ¢ = for the Mexicalcingo project without 
ian wn 0 moar the result. It was by far the most 
a on reconnoissance ma le in the valley ; nor was 
leone or topographical officer, (the class of 
sent to cose duty itis to make those examinations, ) 
madesnor was , ue the reconnoissance had been 
of it hie tray acknowledgment or notice made | 

in the official dispatches. 


Col. Duncan. 


situated in, and constituting the key of, that portion 
of the enemy’s deferces; seizing the prolongation of 
a principal face, in a space of five minutes, by a fire 
of astonishing rapidity, the enemy was driven from 
his guns in that quarter, and the infantry from their 
entrenchments, the inain body taking refuge in the 
church and under cover of its yard walls.’’ 


Again, in the battle of Molino del Rey: 
“that most dreadful shock of arms of the 
whole war,” he and his battery were con- 


spicuous. Gen. Worth’s report says: 


* Lieut. Col. Duncan having been charged with the 
general disposition of the artillery, executed that 
service with his usual talent, and then commanded 
and directed the fire of his own battery with habitual 
effect and results. His report embodies those of 
Huger and Drum.” 


In the report of the battle at the city 
gates, Gen. Quitman says: 


** On oyr approach to the garita, the body of the 
enemy who were seen on a cross-road threatening 
our left, were dispersed by a brisk fire of artillery 
from the direction of the San Cosme road. I take 
pleasure in acknowledging that this seasonable aid 
came from Lieut. Col. Duncan’s battery, which had 
been kindly advanced from the San Cosme road in 
that direction by Gen. Worth’s orders.”’ 

Gen. Worth says, of the same oper 
tion : 

“ Pursuing the San Cosme road, we discovered an 
arched passage through the aqueduct, and a cross 
route practicable for artillery, for a considerable dis- 
tance over the meadows, in the direction of the bat- 
tery, and left of the enemv’s line, which was galling. 
and endeavoring to check Quitman’s advance. Lieut, 
Col. Duncan, with a section of his battery, covered 
by Lieut. Col. Smith’s battalion, was turned off on 
this route, and advancing to within 400 yards of the 
enemy’s lines, (which was as far as the nature of 
the ground would permit,) opened an effective fire— 
first upon the battery, and then upon the retreating 
troops, great numbers of whom were cut down. 
Having thus aided the advance, and cleared the front 
being favorably situated) of my gallant friend Quit- 
man, as far as it was in my power, this portion of my 
command was withdrawn.” 


Here ends our narrative of those events 
of the war, in which Col. Duncan was a 
distinguished actor. During that war, 
though still a captain in the line of the 
artillery, he reached the rank of colonel 
by successive brevet promotions, for those 
distinguished services in the field. After 
the peace, in further acknowledgment of 
his eminent merit, he received from the 
administration which had conducted the 
war, the highest military office which 
they had the opportunity to confer, in 
the office of inspector-general of the army, 
by which he was advanced three grades 
of lineal rank. When engaged with his 


| habitual energy in the duties of this im- 
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portant office, he contracted the fatal yel- 
low fever of the country bordering on the 
gulf of Mexico, and died at Mobile after a 
brief illness, on the 3d day of July, 1849. 

Thus, by an untimely fate,—in peace, 
after so active a career of war -—by disease, 
after having so often defied de ath in the 
thick of battle—fell Col. James Duncan: 
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in our judgment, the best soldier, for the 
union of capacity with valor, which the 
|Mexican war produced. Had fortune 
| placed him in a station equal to his genius, 
lhis name could have been enrolled in 
history with the great captains who have 
conducted armies. 


SS, THE PRESIDENCY AND THE REVIEW. 


‘‘ Gentlemen, this thing must stop!” 


Tue Frenchman, who, on being informed, 
while sitting at supper with some friends, 
that his |: dy had just been delivered of a 
son, rejoiced and drank to the good for- 
tune of the new comer; and who, having 
within a few minutes, been again informed 
of the repetition of the exploit, felt some- 
what crest-fallen, yet drank withal, and 
even looked courageous and indifferent ; 
but who, after a similar momentary elapse, 
on receiving the astounding intelligence 
that a tertiary stratum of male-creation 

was just being ushered into the upper air, 
dashed homeward, hatless, and in ar age 
crying, “Me must put one stop to dis 2 
seems to occupy a much less ludicrous 
and certainly much more reasonable 

“position be fore the country” than old 
fogydom generally, or its youthfully- | 
distinguished re presentative, the misre- 
presentative of one of the most go-a-head 
districts of Kentucky, Mr. John C. Breck- 
inridge. This gentleman has, during a very 
short political life-time, contrived, by assi- 
duity unparalleled, not unaccompanied 
by a certain daring, to commit more 
mistakes than any other gentleman of the 
democratic party with whom we are ac- 
quainted, not even excepting that walking 
“comedy of errors,” General Butler. Mr. 
Bree kinrid, ge has really an avidity for mis- 
takes—he flounders from mistake to mis- 


| conclude 


; bowpeinll 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, House of Reps., March 4th 


take with a courage the most impertur- 
bable, growling out his dissatisfaction at 
his party, and his friends, and the desires of 
his constituents, whenever he can safely 
screen himself. The reader will naturally 
: that all his mistakes are based on 
reasons of policy. When a noe of this 
stamp has not prince ip ‘le to gui de him, he 
must dodge from post to pili ur in policy Ws 
snarl at his friends in policy ; curry favor 
|with the antiquated and pempectable in 
| poliey . dha his hair, look oe 
| tious and woe-begone, and dec 
Radicalism, and “turning the w worl | upside 
in policy. But the word “ polic y 

s always on the lips of men really least 
| politic, Discretion is the small- god of those 
who cannot ¢ omprehe nd a newer thoi ight or 
a higher virtue. It is the habitual apology 
|'which men deficient in dep hs of prine iple, 
judgme nt, make to themselves for ter- 
igiversation ¢ or folly ; and Mr. Breckin- 
| ridge has in his particular instance proved 
the great generality of the truth. 

“ Me must put one stop to dis,” quoth 
the Frenchman; “ Gentle men, this thing 
| must stop,” lignant 


quoth the violently-indig > 
‘Mr. Breckinridge, after the dk liver) 
our eee and 


February 
Now, Mr. Breckinridge 


n agains st 





or 


offs pri ing 


had 1 bee ‘nD ti 


Boer real or supposititious, of this 
wonderful perio: lic: al—if he had ever bea 
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supposed to have had anythiag whatever 
to do with its conception, or its produc- | 
tion, or if he had any reason to believe 
that its support would be a lien to the 
value of one cent on him, or on the old fogy 
drones who have so long lived parasitically 
upon the democratic party, and whose 
“politic” and sonorous old fogydom, the 
illustrious gentleman from Ke ntucky has 
immortalized his youth by defending, we 
could find for his violence and his indis- 
cretion as much charitable pardon as we 
accord to the bewildered sire of young 
France, when he chivalrously resolved to 
imprison for life his too numerous and 
ridiculously impatient offspring. Sut 
though evidently actuated by the same 
ideas as the latter, Mr. Breckinridge and 
the ancients, his friends, herein again have 
fallen into a mistake. Young America is 
not the offspring of old fogy dom. Be ing 
wise in our generation, and being deter- 
mined not to be burthened with more | 
fathers than there is any need for, we 
declare that the young democracy, either 
in its principles or its action, has no con- 
nection either in blood, policy, consan- 
guinity or look, with those antiquated, 
stiff-cravated personages, who have hith- 
erto regarded themselves as the owners 
of the democratic party, as the holders of 
the key of its principles—which they can 
lock up or draw forth just as it suits them, 
and to what extent it suits them—who 
have been incubi and mere clogs upon 
progress and Republican advancement ; 
who indi vidualls are deficient in every- 
thing, exce p ting a que stionable medioc rity ; 
yet who have, from the over-gene rous pro- 
diga lity of the people in “ piping times of 
peace,” obtaine d positions as a boon and 
& a charity, the continuance which 
they how claim, in times of imminent pe ril, 
and to the detriment of their benefactors 
on who, in the party, have bee en | 
oying idly after the genius of the 
Repub lic, and sipping th: anklessly the 
ho ney, and sleeping in the domiciles 
aa d and reared by the energy and the 
soldle rship of the people. Y oung demo- 
“acy disowns so be ggarly a sire as fogy- 
. oleae therefore the honor: ible ge tle - 
om Kentucky may permit Na itu 
and this Re view to take their course, ar ‘d 
spare history and the world the agony of 


of 
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his hysterological impediments. Upon 
the heads of the antiquated gentlemen, 
whose champion he has endeavored to 
become, we desire to heap no coals. The 
very kindness of the democratic party to 
them in past times, however mistaken or 
overdone, gives a sanctity to their follies, 
and an impunity to their incompetency it 
would be ungenerous in us to disregard 
farther than is necessary -to justify our- 
selves in the course we have pursued, and 
are bound in honor to pursue. No party 
which has ever been known in the history 
of the world, excepting only the demo- 
cratic party of the United States, could have 
existed under the pressure » and parasitical 
ruin of so vast an aggregate of incapables, 
as that which we have had the unex campled 
honor of supporting. These ancient per- 
sons, decent heir-looms of our days of 
comfort—nothing more—bound down by 
promises to individuals, split asunder by 
quarrels with antagonistic heir-looms, 
broke the ranks of the democratic party 
in 1848, and handed over the guidance of 
the Union and the destinies of mankind 
to the narrow-souled and “alien” Whigs, 
This was the victory of old fogy ism—the 
victory of ruin to their party the at, of the 
competing individuals, all on an equality 
as to irteapacity and respectable references, 
not one rival might prove superior to 
another in political success. The date of 
the brand may be a good criterion as to 
wine, but with that recent victory of fogy- 
dom before our eyes, we are resolved in 
future not to cheat the world by putting 
new wine into old vessels. This thing 
has gone on rather too long, and, “ gentle. 
men, this thing must stop !” 

Another reason, we have, for restraining 
ourselves with reference to the incompe- 
and real indiscretion in political 
movements, of these very old and very 
respectable gentlemen, Viz we can 
scarcelyre alize the extrav: gant indiscretion, 
which could have impelle d them to se lect 
Mr. Breckinridge as an advocate with the 
young men of the democratic party, or to 
approve his tactics, or to Justify the sin- 
gular tone of language into which he has 
most impoliticly betrs ayed himself. It 
is quite natural, we confess, that from 
their persons al e xper ience, these ge ntle- 
men should imagine the democratic party 


tency, 
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tractable as an infant, and illimitably gul- 
lible. But the experiment in the present | 
instance has gone a little too far. 

Mr. Breckinridge, the young fogy, ap- 
pears among his brethren of a similar 
age with very questionable antecedents. 
Unlike his aged patrons, young democra- 

cracy opens its arms to the world, and 
not professing to have reached, even in 
idea, the limit of progress or democratic 
power, nor even yet to own the keys of 
the party and its principles, accepts re- 
cruits and makes converts wherever it 
can find them ; and gives to all, the free- 
dom of thought, and of democratic action 
it means to hold for itself. We should, 
therefore, be the last to recur to the fact 
of gentlemen having been democratically 
heterodox, or otherwise in error, if their 
present course proved their consistency, 
and their merit of forgiveness. Mr. 
Breckinridge, indeed, has himself stated,* 
“that the ‘republican principles skipped 
one generation in his family—part of 
them (the family) deflected from the 
right line.” Now, it is quite possible for 
a man not to be a-whig, and yet not to be a 
republican. The adherents of Louis Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, though living under a 
nominal republic, would conceive them- 
selves personally insulted if you called 
them either ; and, it being known that he- 
reditary sinuosity, or divergence from the 
right line, is prone to appear, even in ge- 
nerations which think themselves most 
clear of any such fatality, under one shape 
or other of the origins ral sin, whether it 
be in “ king’s evil,” or “ fogyism,” or 

“ wooden legs,” Mr. create, of Ken- 
tucky, should be cautious in his anti-de- 
mocratic developments, as we mean to 
show, before we conclude, that if “ the 
republican principles” skipped one gene- 
ration with him, another generation has 
paid the score in his person, by “ skipping 
the principles.” But, from the very ear- 
liest time, Mr. Breckinridge had exhibit- 
ed the most marked symptoms 
this “hereditary proclivity,” had exhibit- 
ed them even prior to the disastrous de- 
feat of the democratic party, in 1848, 
Nay, it appears he paved the way for 


* By way of a side-winded reply to a portion of the 
speech uf Mr. Marshall, of California, to which we 
shall presently refer. 
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ths it defeat to the best of his ability, 
“Ata Taylor meeting, he made a Taylor 
(by his own confession,) three 


| months before the meeting of the demo. 
| cratic convention, in 1848 ; and, as We are 


| informed, pinne 1d his sleeve to 
glory,’ 


tuc ky.’ 


ject. 


‘that “ 


the 


** military 
” went in for Taylor and Munchav- 
sen, in strains of ‘ ‘the most immortal 
eloquence that have ever been heard in 
that notoriously eloquent state of Ken 
* THis advoc: acy, therefore, of Gene. 
ral Butler has the narit of consistency 
in everything but the eminence of its ob- 
General Butler, as a general, is 
certainly not without rivals; and, to be 
really consistent, Mr. Bree kinridge should 
attach himself, not to the subaltern, but 
to the “ chieftain ;” to the lofty and distin- 
guished gentleman, who about to be 
nominated, as their puppet, by 7 Wwor- 
shipers of power, not of liberty, by the 
natural eulogists of “ military glory,” not 
of democratic princip les—the Whigs. hn 
great captain,” he will find 
all the intriguing propensities towards 
north, from which General Butler has 


is 


iS 


precipitately retreated, with as much i- 


jury to his followers as he and they un 
happily incurred at Monterey. 

Such have been the antecedents of the 
young fogy, who, (we charitably trust, 
without warr ant,) dares to become the ad- 


| vocate of the antiquate d ge dation man Of M0- 


right line,” 


derate capacities and sensitive feelings, 
— st the progress of his tory an d of re- 
publicanism. His right to the h nors of 
‘the family, by their deflection from the 
: he : has, in this 
proved to our full satisfaction, 
After 
lips, 


der 


moreover, 
speech, 
and, we hope, to that of his friends. 
such a history, taken from his own 
the discrimin: ting reader will not wo! 
that Mr. Breckinridge, though a vey 


/ young man, should m; ake fogy capita ul in 


the following ludicrous sty le. With re 
ference to the leading artic le of our Jani 
ary number, Mr. Breckinridge said : 


m ol 
the 


not 
nods 


“The article announces a new generall 
American statesmen--men not trammeled by ° 
ideas of an anterior era’—men who ‘ will bring 
only young blood, but ‘ young ideas, ’ to the on 
cils of the Republic. Now, sir, I am 10 oes 
progress. I like young blood, and l like j - 
ideas, too, [at a certain time of life, but 1 do not 
this course.” 


of California, 


* Speech of Mr. Marshall, 


| House. 
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Of course he does not — how could | 
young men with old ideas, at a certain | 
time of life, or any other time of life, 
stomach such irreverent truths? There- 
fore, he must gather up his obstetrical im- | 
plements, and “put a stop to it.” “Go 
forth, my son,” said Oxensteirn, “ and see 
with what little wisdom the world 
governed.” The sage, becoming of a very 
certain age, that is positively aged, and 
yet by no means fogyish, must have had 
his eye, in writing that sentence, upon 
some prototype Breckinridge. 

But now for Mr. Breckinridge’s notions, 
and those of the ancient gentlemen, whose 
ideas and policy he so lucidly expressed, of 
their paragon of progress. The reckless 
verbiage of the first portion of the follow- 
ing extract we pass over in derision. As 
democracy is yet a riddle to Mr. Breck- 
inridge, we can account for his regard- 
ing its natural results “wild and 
visionary progress,” and amounting “ in 
point of fact,” to “ turning the world up- 
side down,” thereby bringing antiquated 
humbug and transparent cant to its 
proper and very contemptible level. He 
BaYS : 


is 


as 


“Let me say a word now upon this question of 
progress. I profess to be a friend of rational pro 
gress; but I want no wild and visionary progress 
that would sweep away all the immortal principles 
oon forefathers—hunt up some imaginary genius, 
Place him on a new policy, give him * Young 
America” for a fulerum, and let him turn the world 
upside down. That is not the progress] want. [ 
Want to progress in the line of the principles of our 
iathers ; I want a steady and rational advance—not 
beyond the limits of the Federal Constitution—but [ 
&m afraid that such progress as is now talked about 
Would carry us clear away from that sacred instru 
ment. I want to progress by ameliorating the con 
sition of the people by fair, just, and equal laws, and 
3 simplicity, frugality, and justice, marking the 
Perations of the Federal Government. Above all, 
I} pe to see the Democratic party adhere with im- 
ale fidelity to the ancient and distinguishing 
and-marks ofits policy. These are my opinions on 
Progress; and I think the sooner we canv ass, and 


Withow. and cift awaw . - 6 9 
toW, and sift away opposite opinions, the better. 


Now we ask, in candor, is that a 
pistiorm for democracy during this, the 
XXXIld, Congress of the United States ? 
who whig in the land that would not 
“use himself to all the above fustian, 
are pretend to pledge himself to 
pr there a servile or mean imitator 
1 teats amongst us, from whose lips, | 
wins ication of sentiments and acts the 

anti-republican, you will not hear 
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the above elaborated rigmarole? Change 
the word “ Democratic” to “ Republican,” 
and is not this precisely the farrago we 
hear from the friends of Webster, Scott, 
and Fillmore—yea of Neal Dow? Is 
there, in short, a man in America who 
dares publicly to say less? “Immortal 
principles of our forefathers !”—old fogy- 
ism, ever deficient in originality, purpose, 
aim—unless a selfish one—in capacity to 
grapple with the time, to conceive the 
necessities of the time, or measure the 
desires or wishes of the people among 
which it lives—has nothing for liberty 
or progress, or even policy, but to mum- 
ble over “the immortal principles of 
our forefathers.” And where did our 
forefathers get their principles ? Will Mr. 
Breckinridge answer? Were they imita- 
tors, inheritors of servility—had they any 
principles, as Mr. Breckinridge under- 
stands the term? We say, no—in the 
the old-fogy sense, they had no principles: 
they threw aside all previous principles, 
hereditary or other, and went ahead in 
such a “ wild and visionary manner of pro- 
gress,” that even men so shallow and one 
sided as Mr. Breckinridge, and so anti- 
quated as his friends, can now quote them 
against the progress they inaugurated and 
the democratic liberty they established. 
Young America is the inheritor of their 
only principle, to throw aside hereditary 
servility, old-fogy fears or old-tory pre- 
dilections, and live by their manhoods, by 
mastering the necessities and wants of the 
time, and shaping their acts accordingly, 
utterly regardless of do-nothing precedent, 
or the most pacificatory advice. They 
did not sit idly on the grave of their 
fathers, rattling old bones, and saying 
“they did well—we can do no more.” 
They did more—they justified their exis- 
tence on earth by reclaiming the earth to 
freedom, and by assiduous work. So must 


/any party which would justly succeed 


” 


them. But you are “ afraid !”—old fogy- 
dom is “ afraid”’—of course it is, and 
why? Because, like the clown in the 
French vaudevil, or John Bull in antici- 
pation of a visit from Louis Napoleon, 
“fogydom is afraid.” Could any proof 
be stronger, that this fogydom is deficient 
in the primal basis of democracy, faith. 
Any man who is afraid of the natural con- 
clusions from his principles, or from the 
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principles of his party, is unfit to profess 
them, or to belong toit. This want of faith 
in democratic principle, in the rectitude 
and inevitable success of its development, 
has been, and is, the vital weakness of 
our party during all its defeats. We 
want no man, who shivers at the idea of 
his own thunder, to grasp, with shaking 
hands, the bolt. We want no advocate 
who is “afraid” of the most utter develop- 
ment of democratic principle ; for an ad- 
vocate not convinced of the justice and 
truth of the cause he assumes to defend, 
is of more aid to his antagonists than to 
his friends, and of right belongs to the 
former. We want no dextrous or timo- 
rous defence—for the infidel priest makes 
but a poor missionary. 

And then, as to “ ameliorating the con- 
dition of the people,” it strikes us that we 
have heard that remark made before ; but 
not certainly in Congress, or from the lips 
of a democrat. When we read it in the 
speech of Mr. Breckinridge, as explanatory 
of the policy of General Butler, we incon- 
siderately asked ourselves, “ What small 
apologist of European dynasty is here— 
what slavering British cant is this, that 
has thrust itself upon the American 
Congress, and upon the Republic ?” 
* Ameliorating the condition of the peo- 

le !”’—really—what an extravagant stretch 
of liberality in General Butler and his 
friends. As a platform of policy it is 
admirable, and truly Butlerish, meaning, 
“in point of fact,” anything—or nothing. 
Louis Napoleon has recently been “ame- 
liorating the condition of the people ;” 
so has the King of Naples, by impris- 
oning or shooting some of them; so 
has the Pope, by ditto. George IIL, too, 
ameliorated the condition of the people of 
the colonies very much, by taxing them 
first, like a father, and making war on 
them after, declaring all the time his sole 
object was the great democratic platform 
of General Butler’s friends. ‘ Ameliora- 
ting the condition of the people !”_surely, 
if we wished to bury in eternal odium old 
fogyism, and its present representatives, 
we could not invent an epitaph so striking- 
ly true, so ludicrous, so anti-Republican, 
and so justly condemnatory as the above. 
Wherever tyranny has trodden on the 
liberties of the people, or imbecility has 
dared to assume the extinction of ideas 
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which it could not comprehend, this has 
|been the worn-out apology for the vices 
of the one, and the ruinous misgovernment 
of the other. But its reproduction in this 
Republic, at this time, is singularly op 
‘portune. It teaches, more powerfully than 
the most lengthened essay, exactly what 
ideas General Butler and his advocate and 
his friends have of democratic principle, 
and of popular right. It proves what we 
have asserted ; that old fogyism assumes 
the rule of the people as a right—that it 
conceives it owns the party and the Repub- 
lic—that all blessings and boons must 
come through it—that it can “ ameliorate 
the people” or not as it pleases, and that 
' the people should be very much obliged 
to it, if it settles its family quarrels with 
itself, gets into the White House, and be 
gins to try! Such besotted folly becomes 
well the ancient section and the advocate. 
But as for the people, we incline to be 
lieve that é¢ will “‘ ameliorate” old-fogyism 
_after the most approved fashion, and that 
over-soon. The American people may 
endure folly in an ancient favorite, but 
not insult, either from him or one of its 
quasi representatives. 

We have thus far spoken of the per 
sonal doctrines advanced by Mr. Breck- 
linridge on behalf of “ anti-progress,” fo 
gyism, and General Butler. But we 
‘eannot in justice to others dismiss his 
|speech with a comment merely personal 
to him. As far as the Democratic Re 


| view is concerned, we would wish to pass 


by the attacks of gentlemen of antiquated 
|ideas, in amused silence, and to treat such 
threats as Mr. Breckinridge, for instance, 
‘has directed against us with good-natured 
‘derision. But the tactics adopted by this 
| gentleman, on this occasion ; and on the 
part of the elderly and incompetent good- 
for-nothings whom the American people 
have already virtually discarded, cannot 
be justified in any-course of political war 
fare, and especially against an opponent 8° 
very plain-spoken and above-board, as he 
| charges this Review with being. Mr. sreck- 
|inridge’s speech and Mr. Breckinridge 
|conduct are identical—they are unfair ™ 
jaim, they are uncalled-for, and they 
‘showed in misrepresentations. He “has 
/not serupled from: the highest rene 
the Republic, in the Congress to which t 

confidence of his constituents sent him, ” 


oe ma 


ey 
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devote the public time to the advocacy of 
General Butler’s claims on the Democratic 
party. His own constituency, averse to | 
that distinguished subaltern, not only 
omitted to instruct their delegates to the 
Baltimore convention to vote for him, but 
actually sent them forth undirected and 
untrameled. If Mr. Breckinridge was 
at all justified in introducing the presiden- 
tial combat into the house, he should not 
have, in the act, exhibited his perfect dis- 
regard of the acts and wishes of his con- 
stituents. This attack has been made, 
therefore, by Mr. Breckinridge, and not, 
we are happy to say, by any representa- 
tive of Kentucky opinions or Kentucky 
interests. As the idiosyneracy of an in- 
dividual, of patronimically whig, 
antecedently ‘Taylorish, democratically 
“afraid,” and personally afflicted with a 
chronic admiration for military glory, we 
might, therefore, pass over his eulogistic 
memoir of General Butler; but that Gen- 
eral Butler has been treated by his advo- 
cate merely as a scape-goat, whom every- 
body knew had not a single chance of the | 
democratic nomination, for the purpose 
of combining under his name all the influ- | 
ences, interests and followers of his more 
cautious and discreet brothers in affliction 
and in antiquated ideas, against a single 
man, whom none of them singly could 
oppose, for one half hour, before any De- 
mocratic audience in the- Union. We 
might, with eminent justice, leave the 
exhibition of Mr. Breckinridge’s rancorous 
attack on Judge Douglas, to the elo- 
quence and honest democratic defence of | 
the representative of California, Mr. Mar- 
shall. But then, again, we are not Judge | 
Douglas ; and it becomes us to divide our- | 
selves from him and all others with whom | 
we have no personal connection, and who | 
have no control over or responsibility in | 
this Review, to stand on our own defence, 
and state to the public our position on | 
the several matters so adroitly interwoven | 
into a web, for the injury of his “ friends,” 
‘Y Our assailant from Kentucky. 

Mr. Breckinridge has by a species of | 
logic very antiquated and old-maidish, but | 
tot more false than it is unworthy, en- 
“eavored to establish a complicity or a 
Conivance, or a responsibility, between | 

udge Douglas and this Review. 

We distinctly deny, as we have already 


one 
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denied, that Judge Douglas has a single 
atom more control over, or responsibility 
in this Review, or has had, or has, more or 
earlier knowledge of its contents through 
our office, than Mr. Breckinridge himself. 


> 


More than that; when Mr. Breckinridge 
and others used their influence, in conjune- 
tion with Judge Douglas, to obtain a 
certain control over this Review during 
the recent month, and prevent our exhi- 
bition of the claims and Virtues of Gene 
eral Butler, the following letter was writ- 
ten in reply, which, though not intended 
for publication, has already been read in 
Congress, by Mr. Richardson, of Illinois : 


Astor House s Ne Ww - York, Fe bruary 20, 1852. 
Hon. 8. A. DovGetas 
you that your tel graph 
friend, General Batler; 


sir 


: [am happy to inform 
came too late to save your 
and candor compels me to 
say, that had it come in time, it Would not have 
changed a word of the article. We know the man; 
and the Review would be treacherous in its duties 
to the party if it failed to expose his delinquencies. 

The fogy atmosphere of Washington makes cow- 
ards of you all, and the sooner you understand that 
you cannot direct the columns of the Review, the 
better. 


Geo. N. SANDERS. 


That letter speaks plainly enough ; and, 
henceforth, we must regard any individual 
who presumes to give Judge Douglas 
the credit of our thunder, as an extrava- 
gant joker, or most malicious perverter of 
truth. 

sut, argues Mr. Breckinridge, if Judge 
Douglas be not primarily responsible for 
our thunder, he recommended it, and writ 
himself down, on a certain agent’s list, as 
one of its subscribers and patrons ; ergo, 
ala Breckinridge, he made the thunder, 
or, what General Butler says is just as bad, 
fulminated it. 

We are, for the first time in our life, 
personally grateful to Mr. Breckinridge. 
He has enabled us, by this very ridiculous 
mode of attack, to protect our own char- 
acters against a scheme laid against our 
express prohibition, and conducted wholly 
without our knowledge. In those golden 
days of the Democratic Review, which 
Mr. Breckinridge has so warmly praised, 
in contra-distinction to its present unhap- 
py errors—in those blissful days for smal] 
politicians, when—as has been for years, 
and is, at present, the custom of our co- 
temporary, the American Whig Review,— 
any gentleman could have a beautiful 
map of his countenance, tastefully decora- 
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a gorgeous and high-flown biography, 
enumerating events this hard-memoried 
world had altogether forgotten, or had 
never remembered, and distributing vir- 
tues about as prodigally and as falsely as 
a stone-cutting artist in the epitaph line 
of business—in those splendid days of 
literary independence, when the Demo- 
cratic Review was not the organ of any 
political principle or party, in any sense 
but the factional one, when it was the Con- 
gressional “ book of beauty,” and univer- 
sal depository for general puffing—when, 
in fact, it had to depend, not on strength, 
or originality, or vigor, or the interest felt 
in it by the democrats of the Union at 















interest, more or less, of democratic mem- 
bers at Washington ; it was the habit, we 
believe, of the then proprietors, to issue a 
card yearly, and to solicit the names of 
Senators and Representatives thereto, as 
recommending and approving of the pub- 
lication. Such a practice we have never 
countenanced, and never will submit to. 
We do not write, or exist, by the permis- 
sion or recommendation of any individual, 
however great and distinguished. We 
authorized no agent to proceed to Wash- 
ington, or appear in Washington for that 
or any other purpose; and if Judge 
Douglas, or any other gentleman, has 
® affixed his signature to any such docu- 
™ ment, he recommended therel ry the Re- 
view as conducted by its former proprie- 
tors, not by its present. For this grea 
; crime, Judge Douglas is chargeable, and 
we arraign him with it; not, however, to 
Mr. Breckinridge’s injury in the argument, 
for in his elaborate speech, he exactly, but 
at more length, did the same. Both gen- 
tlemen must already be aware that we 
are equally indifferent to recommendation 
or attack, We are not guided by any 
desire to please Washington, and proba- 
bly we could have secured the aid and 
good- will of Mr. Breckinridge and all 
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others concerned, had we published the 
likenesses of several old fogies, with 
biographies of their own manufacture. 
'However, we decline further trade in 
ssoap, having on hand a large quan- 





| tity of the article, in the shape of grand 
biographies of small men, each beginning | « 
with the love affairs of the celebrated sub- 
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ject when a wonderful infant, and ending 


| with a last great oration overa complimen- 


tary supper r table, which we will present to 


| the organ now in the soap trade, as puff 
‘ing ‘agent for the old-fogy folks of our 


|ric truth,—the Washington Union. 


party, who are still afflicted with the itch 
of seeing themselves in print at all hazards 
to their personal reputation and to histo- 
We 


| really delight to see these ancient persons 
| showing themselves up, and would have 


| continued 


the operation of “shaving” 


them in our glass—of filially shampooing 


large, but upon the will and personal 


| Hine 


| dence, (a little drunk) in a third; a 


them, inserting a curl here, a compliment 
there, a strong democratic look of impvu- 
SO- 
lemn, sagacious, stupid aspect in a fourth, 
as if putting his tongue in his cheek at 
common sense ; but the ut, With all its dirty 
little perquisites, the thing would not pay. 
ille lachryme—hence, the fret of 
the fogies. We prefer personal loss to 
the questionable service of telling lies 
about these old gentlemen, inasmuch as 
the simple truth would answer our pur- 
pose much better, and induce them, one by 
one, to emulate General Butler, in the en- 
joyment of those rural amenities in Ken- 
tucky, which the pencil of Mr. Breckin- 
ridge has so exquisitely sketched. But 
still, desiring to see the hoax carried on, 
we now ofler to the “ Union” all the “ ~ 
ographies,” “sketches of political career,” 
petitioning daguerreotypes and autogr: ei 
letters from great men—remarkable, as 
Mr. Breckinridge told Congress, General 
Butler “for his services, his virtues, 
and —— his modesty ”—pray- 
ing that we, brokers of immortality, would 
be pleased to name our price for exhibiting, 
with the long pole of Fame, these other- 
wise forgotte n comicalities to the world. 
It is clear we had no right whatever to 
abandon the long pole and the interesting 
animals in this manner. Manifestly this 
was a coup detatof Young America, a whole- 
sale massacre by Radicalism, amounting e%- 
actly to “ turning the world upsi: de down. 
What! no more portraits of little men. !— 
no more immortality purchasable at the old 
broker office, which had sold more great 
characters, and had “gotten up,” by the aid 
of a clever artist, more illustrious states 
men in clean shirts, on copper, than Ameri- 
ca ever in the days of Washington had 
been conscious of possessing. “What 


: 
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frightfully youthful perversion of “ Demo- 
cratic pr inciple ! !”-what “ wild and vision- 
ary progress !”’what infamous disregard 
for the “immortal principles of our fore- 
fathers!” Nota single bill of exchange on 
the broken fogy bank of fame, not a single 
draft on the credulity of posterity, to be 
further had at the old exchange office at 
any cost! Our Democratic Review had 
taken a vow of literary chastity, declared 
its determination not to accept the office 
of a literary prostitute, and to take to its 
fresh and virgin sheets none but those 
worthy of immortality’s embrace. What 
a terribly cold, and freezingly virtuous 
resolution! What a marble-hearted Di- 
ana!—and with such virtue and hauteur 
and taste, what was to become of the old 
fogies ? poor old fellows—too old to 
hope to win with worthy effort, or manly 
wooing of Republicanism, the smiles from 
the new deity, they had so easily and ex- 
trav: wantly obt: ained (at all times) from 
the old harrids an; with her dingy, red and 


wizened face, her weak and unsteady 
body dizened out with the huge “ Wash- 
ington-head” brooch, on her quadroon and | 


wrinkled bosom! Ah, me! what was to 
become of the old fogies? Some declared 
it “positively ridiculous”—others that it 
wes all ve ry good in a different state of 
“society, > but “with us it would not do 
—pay, sir, was the thing.” <A few of the 
inveterate corrupters of the public pre Ss, | 
vowed that the “‘ Democratic party” al- 
ways had a convenient hand-maid of the 
Muse, | biographical and pictorial, for every- 
bo dy, and that they must have another 
Miss P uff, even were shea dingy African ; 
and these, sustaining themselves on the 
well-known and established “ doctrine of 
partie s,” argued with some truth and much 
feeling, and quoted the fact that the Whig 
party had in the American Whig Review 
such another indispensable convenience for | 
themse lves: and corroborated this “* mo- 
dern j instance” by intimati ng, with a pecu- 
liarl y knowing loc 1k, that the: affair was notso 
expensive after all. for that a distinguished 
General, with a view of fle ‘shing his politi- 
cal sword for the W hig nomination to the 
Presidency, had obtained at a very cheap 
“promise to pay,” the lengthened and most 
agreeable favors of our cotemporary— 
and had never paid his bill, pleading, We | 
presume, the legal issue, that the bargain 
Was an immorté al contract. One old ¢ gen- 
VOL, XXX,—NO, IIL. 2 


tleman took our virtuous resolution in 
good humor, and consoling himself with the 
distinguished company who, with him, had 
received the cold shoulder, said jocosely, 
as he was turned off “the—(phrase not 
gubernatorial )—fellows have bundled us 
all out together!” Others indulged in 
violent rage ; or to alter slightly some lines 
Pope once sent to Swift, 


“Next plung’d a feeble, but a desp’rate pack, 
With each a sickly brother at his back— 

Sons of a day! just buoyant on the flood, 
Then numbered with the puppies in the mud. 
Ask ye their zames ? I could as soon disclose 
The names of these blind puppies, as of those, 
Fast by, like Niobe, her children gone, 

Sits mother B—tl—r, stupified to stone ; 

And ruefal M—rc—y tells the world with tears, 
These are—ah! no; these were my Gazetteers! 


Such have been the terms in which the 
old gentlemen have descanted on our vow 
of chastity——poor old fellows! Yet it will 
scarcely be believed, that, on this ground, 
a young man, an honorable man, and a 
man, though a young fogy, of great capaci- 
ties, with one failing only, persistent dese- 
eration of them, has based an attack on us 
which we could hardly think possible of 

conception by any of the moderns. Mr. 
Breckinridge ‘thus speaks of the virtuous 
change of character in the Review: 


“Tt now becomes my disagreeable duty to notice one 
attack proceeding froma Democratic souree—if that 
can be called a Democratic source which traduces 
all the best and most honored names in the party. 
It is well now to talk plainly--and it is as well to 
have these things understood in the beginning—we 
are all in trouble—Whigs and Democrats. There is 
no doubt about it; and why notsayso? [Laughter.] 

3ut the way for the Democrats to get out of trouble 
is not for a part to fight out, by attempting to mount 
upon the prostrate bodies of all the best men in the 
party. Now, sir, my apology for noticing this at- 
tack is to be found in the character heretofore sus- § 
tained by the periodical which contains it, and in | 
some other circumstances that make the whole affair 
quite an era in American politics. The Democratic 
Keview has been heretofore not a partisan paper, J 
but a periodical that was supposed to represent the 
whole Democratic party, and to discusss general 
principles of finance and of government in thesense &@ 
of the Demoer: atic party. I have observed recently 
a very great change. The January number of the 
Democratic Review contains an article, which has § 
been very extensively circulated over this country, 
the substance of which is, that no man who has been 
LONG distinguished either for his services or charac- 


ter, is fitto be President; that all who were born @ 


away back towards the pe riod of American Revo- 
lution might be very ose men for that day, but that § 
their principles belong to an old era, and that they § 
are statesmen of a P ist generation ; their principles 
are den ,ounced, in the cant language of the day, as ; 
“ old fogyism,” and themselves as ‘old fogies;” and . 
the public is assured that their age, their experience, 
and the fatality of their birth, make them wholly in- 
competent to fathom the ideas orcontrol the policy 
of this generation.” 
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He “has observed recently a very 
great change”—well, we rather ‘think so : 
that vow against prostitution is rather a 
novelty in periodical literature; but it 
should not have excited the angry feelings 
of a young gentleman, so agree able, and fas- 
cinating, and eloquent as Mr. Bree kine idge. 
The Democratic Review, however, it seems, 
has been, heretofore, no¢ a partisan paper— 
it discussed, heretofore, general principles 
of finance and government. Now, how- 
ever, (for Mr. Breckinridge, being a fair 
antagonist, beaten in fair fight on this 
matter, will not longer insinuate that 
Judge Douglas has any connection with 
this Review,) it is “ endeavoring to mount 
up on the prostrate bodies of the best 
men in the party”—“ it has been convert- 
ed into a mere partisan sheet,” and “ pro- 
motes particular interests by traducing 
the most honored names in our ranks.” 
Well, let us see ! 

[t is against our wish to say anything 
unkind of Mr. Breckinridge ; or even to 
use, on just occasions, terms which are 
generally regarded as coarse, though sin- 
gularly succinct and expressive. Fur- 
ther, we would gladly, were it possible, 
avoid any comparison between the pre- 
sent management of the Review, and the 
principles upon which it had been pre- 

viously conducted. It is an indelicate 
task to criticise our predecessors, who are 
amiable and estimable gentlemen, but 
who were, unhappily, wanting in political 
stamina, sufficient to resist and resent the 
pressure of fogydom—it is, we say, a dis- 
agreeble task to criticise men for their mis- 
fortune s, not for their faults—for no man 
of literary mind would make his journal a 
slave, if he could help it—and the more 
so, as these predecessors, in their days, and 
ac cording to their lights, did well for the 
democratic party. We woul l, infinitely, 
prefer to let the past go for what it is worth, 
and let posterity raise its hands, in speech- 
less amaze, at the democratic 
beauty” for the United States, in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century. We 
would prefer that some political Dryasdust, 
some adventurously black-letter Layard, 
| some future fogy, should discover the 
| Democratic Review, as published in the 
| balmy, and easy days descanted on by 
Mr. Breckinridge, without any key 
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ard, fifty years hence, diving into the 
rearward of time, and digging, the reout, 
fossil remains of “ distinguished states- 
men,” would be mightily puzzled, and, 
aie might be ‘elected for his a 
wilderment, an honorary member of 
some “ scientific society,” in the then old 
American state of Vancouver’s island, or 
Terra Del Fuego. Debates would 
oceur throughout the republics of Ame rica, 
Asia, Europe, and the habitable portions 
of Africa, over the singular countenances 
and contorted moulk lings of our recently 
most engrave d, and thereby “ distinguish. 
ed statesmen.” They would be assimilat- 
ed ethnologically, and by the best of 
proofs, to a large family of Siamese 
twins, being all nearly alike—espe cially in 
biography—and palpably connected. 

That the charges of Mr. Breckinridge 
are directly the reverse of truth, we shall 
best illustrate by setting forth in few 
words the Democratic Review, as it was, 
and as itis. 

In the times, and under the manage 
ment spoken of by Mr. Breckinridge, as 
so different from the present, the Demo- 
cratic Review was not only “a mere par- 
tisan sheet,” but the most determined 
and inconsistent of partisan sheets, It was 
the partisan of any who pleased to employ 
it for the time being. To be sure, it may 
be contended it was not steadfast or con- 
sistent for two issues together, even in its 
folly ; for, with distinguished impartial- 
ity, it changed its partisanship every 
month, precisely as the Whig Review 
still exhibits its cameleon hues, ac 
cording to the portraiture of each succes: 
sive individual who may have been s0 
ludicrously egotistical as to desire the 
immortality, in its columns, of being de- 
picted, in full face, as a quack politician, 
or Moffatt-pill and Townsend-sarsapa 
rilla statesman, These pill and sarsapa 
rilla statesmen, principally of the old 
fogy class, (though the evil example of the 
hoary Domitians succeeded in corrupting 
the political morals of some of our 
younger, and really noble, men, and in 
leading them to the committal of occ 
sional unliap py indiscretions in its pages— 
nay, we point to this fact, that young 
men of the most estimable character, of 
acknowledged and deservedly eminent 


g 


} from our description. Even a fogy Lay- | statesmanship, have been seduced by the 
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influence of this baneful fogy immorality, 
to appear in society they naturally abhor, | 
and imitate practices from which ‘they, to | 
this hour, recoil—we point to this fact of 
their compulsory submission to these 
practices, as the strongest proof of the | 
ruin to the democratic party, to demo- 
cratic truth, to democratic principle, 
and to the personal indepe mdence and 
self-respect in our best statesmen, of 
the very existence of fogydom)—these | 
pill and sarsaparilla statesmen, we say, 

mere advertisers of quack medicines, 

viz., their own personal and political vir- | 
tues and claims upon the democratic | 
party, really owned the Democratic Re- | 
view in the days so admired by Mr. 
Breckinridge. 

The Review, then, every month, present- 
ed a new partisanship for some newly- 
discovered celebrity, and old fogy 
sentative, who could pay his bill 
round numbers. What should have been 
the great representative of the demo- 
cratic party, the tutor and mouth-piece of 
the people, the guardian of their liberties | 
and the adviser of their - what | 
should have been, we say, the manly and 
above-board utterer of the unuttered, but 
deeply and lastingly felt ideas of the de- 
mocracy of this re public, and of the world, 
became, and w: as, under such hands, the 
mere scavenger of political garbage, 
the mere vagrant partisan of hoary and 
boastful incompetency. We challenge 
our antagonists to turn back, over the pages 
of its previous volumes, confess the truth, 
and avoid blushing if they can. As each 
of these ar itiquate .d nobodies offered him- 
selfto its notice, the Review trumpeted | 
forth his claims on fame, and on the| 
adroitly deluded people. Then it seems it | 
Was a “national” organ, because, in each | 

alternate month of the twelve « fev ery year, 
it made outa “ great character,” for some | 
one of the club, who were its joint mas-| ¢ 
ters, and proposed and advocated to the | 
best. of its ability, his peculiar and far | 
over-reaching claims for the presidency. 
When the Democratic Review, during 
each and ev ery year, cobbled up, ‘put into | 
shape, thrust” upon the public, and sus-| 
tained with its best ability and the most! 
Surpassing effrontery, several, and as many | 
and distinct, and often antagonistic candi- | 

tes for the presidential chair, no vio- 


course 


| then, 


repre- | 
in | 
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lent indignation, not even a murmur or 
look of je alousy was excited in the breast 
of, now, the most erate and virtuou ‘ly in 

dignant fogy. The Democratic Review, we 
repeat, has, during the twelve months of 
the year 1851, committe d itself to halfa 
dozen candidates for the presidency ; yet, 
in Mr. Breckinridge’s opinion, this 
review was a national, and a scathless or- 
gan of the democratic “ party,” and never 
partisan. The “ party” consisted simply of | 
the old gentlemen, his friends. It would 
be as afflicting to the reader to detail the 
facial contortions of the venerable fogies, 
as each came before their ob ligingly uni- 
versal artist, as the struggle to put the 
best face on their effrontery, was painful 
to the venerable sufferers. Some old § 
gentlemen sat for hours contorting and § 
pursing their lips, so as to look ime 
placably stern, and awfully democratic, § 
and powerfully Jacksonian. Others, stif- 9 
fened up and threw back some few | airs, § 
so as to appear of a statesmanlike charac. 9 
ter, on the outside of their baldness, re-] 
sembling, even longo intervallo, the noble 

Calhoun. Another distinguished democrat, 


more sagacious, and withal, adventurous, § 
discovering a steel plate copied from.the § 
English one of the late Sir Robert Peel, of @ 
whic h the body had been finished, but the! 


face merely touched in outline ; and, cons | 
ceiving the it the attitude given by the ar-# 
tist to the great British Tory would bej 
exceedingly dignified for an American§ 
democrat, and would be, withal, becoming# 
to himself actually purchased the plate,® 
prese ‘rved the body, had poor Sir Robs 
ert’s head cut off, and his own coun- 
tenance inserted in its place—and thes 
American democracy, not the club at 
Washington, but the people, the only 
democratic party we will stoop to recog: 


| nize, have for years been worshiping this 


se nseless mask, eee on the shoulders 
of a British body, as “a great Americang 
democratic state ade ” and the same may, 
at any time, be seen in our office. Well 
might increase to any length the idiosyn§ 
eracies, and extrav: iant freaks of literar 
and political aspiration in which the 
eager appetite of old fogydom indulgedJ 
even when, what Madame de Stael calls 
the age of the passions had subsided it 
them forever; but we have said quite 
enough to explain to the people the exam 
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ple set before us for our adoption. Such 
was the regime, and such the practice, 
so eloquently praised and recommended 
by Mr. Breckinridge ; which he, a young 
man, has fathered and adopted with pain- 
ful solicitude, and a departure from which 
has naturally aroused the anger of de- 
crepid fogydom, and as naturally induced 
it to the exhibition of feelings worthy only 
of laughter and derision. 

No Review, conducted on such lax prin- 
ciples of literary morals, could be the 
“organ” of any political principle or 

} party, or the efficient advocate of any 

= good cause. It did not represent the 
| principles, or indicate the wishes or inter- 

ests of the democracy, but of the aged 

s crones only, who desired to impress ‘the 
} gullible people with the most illusory and 
| ridiculous ideas of their own importance, 

» and of their indispensable necessity to the 

= “party.” Tergiversating, weak, inconstant 

= as the wind, ever wooing after some new 

By nobody to make celebrated, it had become 
) an object of contempt to the wise or the in- 
) different, and even of worse than contempt 

» to the very party who used it to their pur- 
| pose. That purpose was lapped round 
and hidden beneath a literary covering. 
») Treatises on finance and policy, as Mr. 

5 Breckinridge eloquently terms tiresome 

ip and endless developments of the multi- 

) plication table, after the manner of Gough 

mor Cocker, explaining by statistics how 

delivery of 


many beans make five, and the 
se oracles as pertinent and plain on the mat- 
@ iter of trade, as the opinions of Capt. John 


i Bunsby, mariner; disquisitions, abounding 
hin a ple ntiful lac k of novelty and vigor on 
Msuch wise saws and modern instance S, as 
= That government is best which governs 
least,” and the like original and startling 
postulates ; such formed the crust and 
Houtward screen of the Review. In its 
Sheart, it was the focus and stronghold of 
uffery, of political deception, of fanfaron- 
ade, of literary wire-pulling, biographi- 

1 blowing and Barnumage, of “ distin- 

;” Buncombe, and 


Beubterfuges by which old fogydom has so 
Hong imposed itself upon the public, and 
if ipon the country, 

ightmare upon “the young and surging 
H>osom of the American democ racy The 


5 


siorrid and vile 
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pressing like a horrid 
‘him. 
| him 


phantom sat there a grin- | 
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‘ning and blowing spectre, its hoary hair 
| streaming with the small devils of every 


political vice, a male gorgon; with legs 
lean and skinny, dangling on our sides, 
carelessly spurring us on beneath its 
phantasmic horrors, and fists like har. 
pies’ claws, beating on our pained and 
suffocating breast its own praises in a 
“devil’s tattoo.” We would be up and 
stirring, stirring as our fathers taught 
us, in manly industry, and like them, 
pioneering for liberty, axe or gun in hand, 
among the wild and yet unreclaimed 
forests of barbarism or tyranny. But the 
hideous phantasm, mere unreality, mere 
dream, as it was, would not permit us 
to raise a hand or use a muscle. We 
struggled, and moved convulsively to and 
fro, but the vile thing kept its seat, with 
a moral grin upon its parchment face, 
As the world moved on, we desired to 
move on with it, and not be the first gen- 
eration of American democrats, left far in 
the rearward of time ; but still the incubus 
held us, Nay, as each new and ever fresh 
idea on idea would burst our heart and 
rise to our lips, asking merely for utter- 
ance, it would press us down, ‘close as by 
a brand our opening mouth, and mumble 
in our ears, with a ghastly wink, “ the 
immortal principles of your ancestors!” 
Thus have we, in common with all the 
young democracy of America, been held 
down for years by fogydom, in agony, in 
torture, in silence, in inefficiency. Seated 
in this Review, as ina stronghold, it threw 
its webs and wires over the whole nation, 
making it be believed that Washington 
and Jefferson lived, and fought, and con- 
quered, merely to make it the owner of 
this generation and of posterity. We, 
having studied and knowing well the real 
strength of Young America, pitying its 
state, and loving its noble principles, de- 
termined, for our own and its sake, to hurl 


| down this phantasm, and give the young 


folks breath to live, and fulfil for their gel 
eration, the grand destiny of the | land of the 
Revolutionary fathers. We determined 


|to approach the hoary monster in his very 
| stronghold, 


to take him by the throat, 


turn his own guns, and webs, and wires, 
against him, and by one bold word crush 

And we have done it. We seized 
by the throat, in his own ancient 


castle; and said, “ Old Humbug, exoreis0 
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te” —“ Lie, that thou art—venerablefustian | 


= ‘distinguishe d sti itesmanship, an- 
athema !” “ Fogydom, ite ad diabolen — 
that is, “go to Jericho!” Base and false 
representative of our illustrious 
whose names you have so long blas- 
phemed, and the latchet of whose shoes 
you are unworthy to tie, begone, ie, 
anathema in eternum, 
cum—sic parce: et manes 


gO, 
5 


sires, 


patrum nostro- 


rum, et nos, pro bono publico, et pro bono | 


juventutis Americanensis, et pro libertate 
posterilatis ejus, pronunciavimus—sic om- 
nia in colo et in terra pronunciaverunt ! 
Therefore, get out, vanish, absquatulate ! 

In short, 
pronounced on the horrified monster the 
curse of Enulphus, and in the best plain 
English told it, it was a humbug and a 
deception, and a fulsome and worn out in- 
vention of the evil one, and bade it go— 
and it went. Young 
from its sleep of years—stretched out its 


noble young arms; and now you hear its | 
joyous } 


voice ringing, day by day, its 
echoes in the Senate and in the council halls 
of its inheritance. It rubbed its eyes a 
little at first, and looked a little scared at 
the immensity of the path before it; but 
soon feeling within its bosom its patri- 


mony of courage, and its noble inheritance | 


of ene rgy, looked out on the world which 
has been waiting for it so long, and wiih 
sue h wondrous Pp vatienc eC, pronoune e “d the 
fact that this country was not “fit to be 
finished, fenced in and painted ;” 
young America, with such work before it, 
and in the presence of the endless forests 
waiting for its axe, and the see 
Re publicanism, had other work to do 
than continue, with childish folly, to nurse 
parasitic al fogydom. “ The game is afoot 
at last, ” and, whatever the consequen- 
ees to us, personally, the Democratic 
Review, under the management 
lumniated by Mr. Breckinridge, will have 
ever the proud satisfaction of looking back 
on the great hour when it liberated Young 

Atmerica—the young demi-god of our fu- 
ture history —from the chains and the tor- 
lures, and the grinning intolerance of 
fogy night-mare, and of hoary imbecility. 
Now the result is in its own hands—for- 
ward! 

That is what we have done. But Mr. 

teckinridge says, in this course we have 


SO Ca- 


este | 
et diabolus vobis- | 


in the best clerical bog-Latin, we | 


America wakened | 


and that 


ed-time of 


| self 
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become partisans—we have unjustly at- 
tacked the most honored names in our 
party. No, sir, we have done neither. 
Although, as we have stated, the Demo- 
cratic Review, during the year 1851, and 
— years, became repeatedly parti 
san ; presented and urged the claims of 
some score of individuals to the people 
for the presidency ; although we have per- 
fect and undeniable right to present what 
names we please at our title-head for the 
Presidency, and exercise the liberty taken 
and acted on by every sheet, and every 
periodical, in this free spoken Republic, 
mentioned the name of a 
single individual as our choice for the 
presidential chair. More than that, we 
would scorn to dictate to Young America 
on such a subject. We liber: ated it, and 
set it free to act, as it pleases, because we 
have perfect confidence in its capacity, its 
wisdom, and its decision. It is false that 
that this Review is committed to Judge 
Douglas, or to any one, as its candidate. 
We have no candidate. If Judge Doug- 
las the necessary virtues, and 
the qualifications we have depicted, to 
the great horror of Mr. Breckinridge 
and old palsicd fogydom generally—if 
he the man about whom the de- 
mocracy of this generation can best 
rally—if he be the man who can collect 
and hold in union the elements of this 
great and vital power—if he have courage 
to face the ordeal, and unflinchingly carry 
the democratic party of his day through 
all difficulties and contests—then we trust 
the Baltimore Convention will, with an 
overwhelming majority, nominate him. 
And he these qualifications, 
we would like to see the — who 
dare, in or out of Congress, refuse him } 
that nomination, and give away the} 
democratic party, its interests, hopes, 
and fate for years to come, to any de- 
ficient in these qualities, and who may? 
have, and can have, no claims upon the 
party—no quality to fit him for gov-4 
erning or guiding, but the wretched 
and base old fogy one, of “length of 
1) unrequited services,” thereby proving him-# 
an antiquated nineompoop. We 
do not expect the world to pay us for§ 
our democracy—we do not mean to# 
found our profession of principles 
a justification of beggary. Mr. Breckin- 


we have never 


pt Sess 


be 


p Ssess 


on 


ali 
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ridge and his friends utterly mistake de- | 


mocracy ; the private profession of indivi- 
duals is not a funded debt upon the na- 
tion, payable with exorbitant interest by 
| posterity. Because a man is a democrat, 
he is not, therefore, entitled to become a 
parasite and an incubus upon succeeding 
generations. Democracy in youth is not 
the fore-runner and justificator and ‘apolo- 
gist of beggary in old age. No generation 
= of men that ever existed worthily, that ever 
) deserved to live and be honored by their 
successors, ever gave themselves and their 
liberties and their hopes away to imbeci- 
lity as a charity—as not only deserved, 
but rightfully claimed alms. 
We spurn such liens on unborn worlds, 
on liberty, on time. If the generation 
® to which old men gave their “ services,” 
)had not the wisdom to recognize these 
‘services as worthy of reward, but left 
| their servants destitute in age, we can find 
©old fogy hospitals and nurses for the 
#) unfortunate, without converting the 
| White House or the Capitol, the seat of 
our greatness or the temple of our free- 
' dom, into an asylum for the political in- 
i digent, or a nursery for miserable dotage. 
§) These seats of power and of desperate re- 
© sponsibility, must be filled in our days as 
) in the days of our “ illustrious ancestors,” 
» by men of power, and mer of mind and 
Senergy—by other than the poor veterans 
fi Whose only claim is, that they did not 
. succeed in their own day, and that they 
have now no power, no mind, no energy, 
to try anew. The Constitution of our “ illus- 
§ trious ancestors” is not the Magna Charta of 
) political pauperism, or the perpetual lease 
of the United States as an hospital of 
fincurables. It is the constitution of the 
» great and sole Republic of the world, the 
= elastic frame-work which in its influence 
world, which no con- 


can be permitted to 


y 


)jymust encircle the 
a . ~ 
») ,servative fogydom 


e deontract with fearful hands, but which 
Seythe brave and great of each successive 
Heegeneration must extend and strengthen 
and fill up to the best of its ability, 


Meand on the peril of its life. And if 
BJudge Douglas is not fit for the task, 
he will not be taken. If Young America 

sms not competent in the 19th century to 
Bcarry out the work begun by its ancestors 
in the 18th, then let it, too, be flung into 
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We want none such—will have none 
such. So much for Mr. Breckinridge’s 
charge of partisanship. We are partisans 
of principle, of democracy, and it would 
be well for Mr. Breckinridge, if on “ turn- 
ing the world upside down,” and looking 
through the big end of the horn, he could 
discover himself to be the same. 

Then as to your “ most honored names 
of the party,” whom you charge us with 
unjustly assaulting! Js General Butler 
your most honored name ; is old fogydom 
your most honored name ; is imbecility, 
is meanness, is windy verbiage, is the 
getting up of good-for-nothing platforms— 
are these your most honored names? It 
would be a poor devil, this democratic 
party of ours, if such were its gods! 
Vices we have attacked, mean, paltry, 
contemptible vices, which have already 
brought our party to one defeat, and 
would now bring it to another—wretched 
driveling practices we have attacked ; the 
practice of electing imbeciles to power, 
because they are not fit for it, and good 
for nothing else ; the practice of basing a 
suppositious fitness for ruling a nation, on 
personal unfitness to rule one’s self; the 
practice of regarding the democratic party 
as a property, of treating Liberty like a 
nigger ; the practice of smothering the 
people’s instinct and will and voice, and 
cobbling up a nomination, by dexterously 
intriguing with several individually small, 
but unscrupulous factions, and so by per- 
sonal promises, sacrifices of honor, virtue 
and progress, riding into the Baltimore 
convention, “in a daring feat of equestrian- 
ism,’ on a whole crowd of mules, asses and 
canucks ; and thus—when mischief-workers 
and personally ambitious wire-pullers 
render it impossible for the convention, 
without time and rest, to elect a good 
man—getting into the nomination 4 
tenth-rate and convenient nobody, “just 
to settle disputes.” These practices we 
have attacked, having sworn years ago to 
do it, and now we have done it, and meat 
to continue in that precise course, till nes 
a vestige of the abominable system be Jett 
to cumber the path and trip the footsteps 
of Young America. 

But we have attacked General But 
ler in his public character, and we 


‘have hinted at the conduct and schemes 


he hospital for the idiotic and the doting. | of others, who, like the hero of the retreat 





1852.] 


from Monterey, have been guilty of the 
practices we have recapitulated. Certain- 
ly we did, and it was our duty so to do. 
In the name of common sense, Mr. 
Breckinridge, what is the use, or purport, 
or apology for the existence of a demo- 
cratic publication like this, if it be not to 
maintain the principles and sustain the 
interests of the democratic party. Is it to 
slaver, and worship, and puff individuals, 
even when they are unworthily forcing 
themselves upon the democratic party, to 
its disgrace, to its embarrassment, and to 
its deep injury 2 We decline submitting 
to an office so mean and so utterly un- 
worthy of republicanism, of manhood, of 
the press. On the contrary, we believe 
it to be the primary and indefeasible duty 
ofa Review, such as this, when any man 
isunworthily implicating his party with 
ruinous factions for the purpose of forcing 
himself upon the unwilling people above 
better, and wiser, and honorable 
men, as a candidate for the presidency, 
to expose and denounce him and his 
Therefore, we exhibited General 
Butler without charge. And when ne- 
cessity arises, we shall do precisely the 
same with all others who may deserve the 
compliment. Zhat we take to be our 
duty to the democratic party. That 


more 


trinl 
UICKS, 


really is our sole reason, our only admis- 
sible apology, for appearing before our 


friends as the Democratic Review. We 
are sentinels on guard, bound by our 
heads to admit no suspicious characters 
into the camp, and none who cannot give 
4 good account of themselves. But it 
seems we not to touch “ most 
honored names!” Indeed! Suppose 
that “your most honored names” should, 
in the very halls of Congress, ar- 
raign Thomas Jefferson and Andrew 
Jackson as equally backward and retro- 
grade conservatives as themselves, and in 
their several days “old fogies,” shall we 
permit the charge to pass current, and not 
defend the dead, and redeem this living 
generation of democracy from slander and 
ingratitude 2? Which is our duty; to com- 
pliment the aged gentleman, thus divested 
of every other shade of defence, for the 
tact and the eloquent dodging with which 
e has misrepresented history, and hidden 
his retrograde political footsteps, under the 
shrouds and mourning weeds which he has 


are 
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rifled from the sepulchres of the dead, or 
to expose the slander, and save our really 
‘illustrious predecessors” from any such 
unworthy companionship? Thomas Jef- 
ferson was no old fogy, but began his po- 
litical career as the first representative of 
Young America, and died its champion 
and its leader. His youthful and rash 
hands, just out of his teens, impelled 
by “wild and visionary _progress,”’ and 
acting only to “ turn the world upside 
down,” drew up that original draft of the 
Declaration of Independence, in which not 
a single alteration was subsequently made, 
that the alteration was not to its in- 
jury in manliness, in vigor, in American 
freedom, and in democratic principle for 
his generation and ours. We do not ex. 
cept the alterations even of Franklin, by 
no means a fogy, nor of Adams, then, and 
forever after, so unredeemable a fogy, that 
not even the honors of the presidential 
chair can save his name from the eternal 
odium of his “alien” and “sedition laws” 
—laws conceived in the very spirit which 
impels fogydom and Mr. Breckinridge 
against the “introduction of foreign sub- 
jects,” and the liberty of speech, and of 
this Review. When Jefferson died, Jack- 
son became the mouth-piece and vehe- 
ment arm of Young America, and died 
its hero and its leader. But since the 
great old hickory soul of him was gather- 
ed into the choicest circles of the society 
of Elysium, Young America has known § 
no leader, no fit mouth-piece, no master 
hand. Now it wants one, and must have 
it, whatever old lumber stand in the way. } 
And though we desire to respect the old 
lumber, and handle it gently on its re-§ 
moval, we cannot be incited to leniency 
by its presuming to liken itself to the 
great and living heroes of Young America, 
Out, fogydom! out! 
Or, again, not to suppose an imaginary] 
case—suppose that certain “ democratie 
organs,” who deal largely in the univers 
sal chemical and biographical soap-trade jl 
should introduce such a very tall indi¢ 
vidual as Mr. Blank, a six foot twaj 
long and two hundred and fifty pound 
weight specimen of presidential fustian,| 
shall we not very carefully examine the 
suspicious looking portraiture of fogydomy 
with which he is ushered into the world 4 
Suppose, for instance, these democratif 
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ridge and his friends utterly mistake de- 
mocracy ; the private profession of indivi- 
duals is not a funded debt upon the na- 
tion, payable with exorbitant interest by 
posterity. Because a man is a democrat, 
he is not, therefore, entitled to become a 
parasite and an incubus upon succeeding 
generations. Democracy in youth is not 
the fore-runner and justificator and apolo- 
gist of beggary in old age. No generation 
of men that ever existed worthily, that ever 
deserved to live and be honored by their 
successors, ever gave themselves and their 
liberties and their hopes away to imbeci- 
lity as a charity—as not only deserved, 
but rightfully claimed alms, 

We spurn such liens on unborn worlds, 
on liberty, on time. If the generation 
to which old men gave their “ : 
had not the wisdom to recognize these 
services as worthy of reward, but left 
their servants destitute in age, we can find 
old fogy hospitals and nurses for the 
unfortunate, without converting the 
White House or the 
our greatness or the temple of our free- 
dom, into an asylum for the political in- 
digent, or a nursery for miserable dotage. 
These seats of power and of desperate re- 
sponsibility, must be filled in our days as 
in the days of our “ illustrious ancestors,” 
by men of power, and merr of mind and 
") energy—by other than the poor veterans 
©) whose only claim is, that they did not 
f)) succeed in their own day, and that they 
have now no power, no mind, no energy, 
to try anew. The C onstitution of our “illus. 
'trious ancestors” is not the M: agna Charta of 
politic ‘al pauperism, or the perpetual lease 
of the United States as an hospital of 
‘incurables. It is the constitution of the 
‘great and sole Republic of the world, the 
,elastic frame-work which in its influence 
jmust encircle the world, which no con- 
4 erative fogydom can be permitted to 
Fie contract with fearful hands, but which 
tthe brave and great of each successive 
igeneration must extend and strengthen 
yjand fill up to the best of its ability, 
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and on the peril of its life. And if 


e hospital for the idiotic and the doting. | of others, who, like the hero of the retreat 
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| We want none such—will have none 


such, So much for Mr. Breckinridge’s 
charge of partisanship. We are partisans 
of principle, of democracy, and it would 
be well for Mr. Breckinridge, if on “ turn. 
ing the world upside down,” and looking 
through the big end of the horn, he could 
discover himself to be the same. 

Then as to your “most honored names 
of the party,” whom you charge us with 
unjustly assaulting! Js General Butler 
your most honored name ; is old fogydom 
your most honored name ; is imbecility, 
is meanness, is windy verbiage, is the 
getting up of good-for-nothing platforms— 
are these your most honored names? It 
would be a poor devil, this democratic 
party of ours, if such were its gods! 
Vices we have attacked, mean, paltry, 
contemptible vices, which have already 
brought our party to one defeat, and 
would now bring it to another—wretched 
driveling practices we have attacked ; the 
practice of electing imbeciles to power, 
because they are not fit for it, and good 
for nothing else ; the practice of basing a 
suppositious fitness for ruling a nation, on 
personal unfitness to rule one’s self; the 
practice of regarding the democratic party 
as a property, of treating Liberty like a 
nigger » the practice of smothering the 
people’s instinet and will and voice, and 
cobbling up a nomination, by dexterously 
intriguing with several individually small, 
but unscrupulous factions, and so by per- 
sonal promises, sacrifices of honor, virtue 
and progress, riding into the Baltimor 
convention, “in a daring feat of equestrian- 
ism,” on a whole crowd of mules, asses and 
canucks; and thus—when mischief-workers 
and personally ambitious wire-pullers 
render it impossible for the convention, 
without time and rest, to elect a good 
man—getting into the nomination a 
tenth-rate and convenient nobody, “just 
to settle disputes.” These practices we 
have attacked, having sworn years ago to 
do it, and now we have done it, and mean 
to continue in that precise course, til] not 
a vestige of the abomin: able system be left 
to cumber the path and trip the footsteps 
of Young America. 

But we have attacked General But 
ler in his public character, and we 
have hinted at the conduct and schemes 
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from Monterey, have been guilty of the 
pract ices we have recapitulated. Certain- 
ly we did, and it was our duty so to do. 
In the name of common sense, Mr. 
Breckinridge, what is the use, or purport, 
or apology for the existence of a demo- 
cratic publication like this, if it be not to 
maintain the principles and sustain the 
interests of the democratic party. Is it to 
slaver, and worship, and puff individuals, 
even when they are unworthily forcing 
themselves upon the democratic party, to 
its disgrace, to its embarrassment, and to 
its deep injury 2 We decline submitting 
to an office so mean and so utterly un- 
worthy of republicanism, of manhood, of 
the press. On the contrary, we believe 
it to be the primary and indefeasible dut 

ofa Review, such as this, when any m: mn 
isunworthily implicating his party with 
ruinous factions for the purpose of forcing 
himself upon the unwilling people above 
better, and wiser, and more honorable 
men. as a candidate for the presidency, 
to expose and denounce him and his 
tricks. Therefore, we exhibited General 
Butler without charge. And when ne- 
cessity arises, we shall do precisely the 
same with all others who mz ry deserve the 
compliment. That we take to be our 
duty to the democratic party. That 
really is our sole reason, our only admis- 
sible apology, for appearing before our 
friends as the Democratic Review. We 
are sentinels on guard, bound by our 
heads to admit no suspicious characters 
into the camp, and none who cannot give 
a good account of themselves. But it 
seems we are not to touch “ most 
honored names!” Indeed! Suppose 
that “your most honored names” should, 
in the very halls of Congress, ar. 
taign Thomas Jefferson and Andrew 
Jackson as equally backward and retro- 
grade conservatives as themselves, and in 
their several di ys “old fogies,” shall we 
permit the ch: wge to pass current, and not 
defend the dead, and redeem this living 
generation of democracy from slander and 
ingratitude 2. Which is our duty; to com- 
pliment the aged gentleman, thus divested 
ol every other shade of defence, for the 
tact and the eloquent dodging with which 
@ has misre presented history, and hidden 
his retrograde politic: al footsteps, under the 
shrouds and mourning weeds which he has 


rifled from the sepulchres of the dead, or 
to expose the slander, and save our really 
“illustrious predecessors” from any such 
unworthy companionship? Thomas Jef- 
ferson was no old fogy, but began his po- 
litical career as the first representative of 
Young America, and died its champion 
and its leader. His youthful and rash 
hands, just out of his teens, impelled 
by “wild and visionary _progress,” and 
acting only to “ turn the world upside 
down,” drew up oF original draft of the 
Declaration of Ind ee ndence, in which not 
a single alteration was subsequently made, 
that the alteration was not to its in- 


jury in manliness, in vigor, in American 


freedom, and in democratic principle for 
his generation and ours. We do not ex. 
cept the alterations even of Franklin, by 
no means a fogy, nor of Adams, then, and 
forever after, so unredeemable a fogy, ‘thi at 
not even the honors of the prestiientlil 
chair can save his name from the eternal 
odium of his “alien” and “ sedition laws” 
—laws conceived in the very spirit which 
impels fogydom and Mr. Breckinridge 
against the “introduction of foreign sub: 


iects.” and the liberty of speech, and of 
J ’ 4 I 


this Review. When Jefferson died, Jack- 
son became the mouth-piece and vehe- 
ment arm of Young America, and died 
its hero and its leader. But since the 
great old hickory soul of him was gather- 
ed into the choicest circles of the society 
of Elysium, Young America has known 
no leader, no fit mouth-piece, no master- 
hand. Now it wants one, and must have 
it, whatever old lumber stand in the way. 
And though we desire to respect the old gj 
lumber, and handle it gently on its re- 
moval, we cannot be incited to leniency 
by its presuming to liken itself to theg 
great and living heroes of Young America, 
Out, fogydom! out! 

Or, again, not to suppose an imaginary 
case—suppose that certain “ democraticg 
organs,” who deal largely in the univer, 
sal chemical and biographical soap-tradeg 
should introduce such a very tall indi- 
vidual as Mr. Blank, a six foot twe 
long and two hundred and fifty pound 
weight specimen of presidential fustiang 
shall we not very carefully examine the 
suspicious Jooking portraiture of fogydo 
with which he is ushered into the world 
Suppose, for instance, these democratig 
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soapers should discourse in these terms : 


*‘ Look upon the portraiture of Blank! (from 
Washington Union, March 6th, 1852,) strong, frank, 
fe rless, honest, and sincere. To the constant and 
vigilant inquirer of Nature she never lies; and as the 
eye, so is the whole face the index of hissoul. Gen- 
tle in his strength, (good gracious! what a leviathan 
of statesmanship,) modest in his frankness, unobtru- 
sive in his honesty, (well it is statesman-like not to 
care about obtruding, or protruding, or intruding 
one’s honesty, especially in certain cases,) concilia- 
ting yet firm in his sincerity, (di d anybody ever hear 
of sincerity being embodied in the simile of a bog ?) 
Blank, the * * * of the House of Representa- 
tives, stands forth prominently as one of the best 
models,” &c., &c., &e. 


Or again in this style : 


“ James Blank, the grandfather, (to be a president, 
aman it seems must have a grandfather.) a Virgi 
nian by birth, (and be descended from Virginia di- 
rectly or by the button-hole—at all events, must 
have some genealogical pedigree remotely planted 
in the old dominion,) moved to the state of 
South Carolina, where he was an active and vigi- 

! lant friend of his country, and a determined assertor 
} of its independence. : ” The grand 
father and his three sons were soldiers in that war, 
One son (Samuel) was shot diagonally through the 
eye; (another point for the presidency ;) another son, 
| of the tender (very tender) age of sixteen years, 
bore arms by the side of that father,” &c., &c. : (two 
| tremendous points for the presidency.) 


Or again: 


‘The love of country in him—passing through 
this fiery ordeal—like Jackson’s,” &c., &e , “ Abra- 
ham Blank crossed the mountains into Tennessee,’ 
&ec., &c. (The only man we know who crossed 

=the mountains in a fiery ordeal, was Moses, not 
Blank—but no matter, if a man’s father has crossed 
mountains, he is, therefore, a fit fogy candidate for 
the presidency.) 


Or, again, what will Young America, 
after disowning its own suppositious 
ifather, fogydom, think of this genealogical 
tree of presidential and democratic quali- 
ties : 

“The Blanks were closely related by blood to the 
great bard of Scotland, Robert Burns, who was a re- 
» present: itive man, imbodying in his undying songs 

peathe hopes, wishes, feelings, and aspirations of the 
laboring and untitled peasantry and yeomanry of the 
world. Like Robert Burns, Abraham Blank was 
ries: education, and he overcame the disadvan- 
) jtages and didiculties which surrounded his early life, 
Hyand proved himself a man. The blood of Burns 
ewould vindicate itself ; and the history of the elder 
@lank, as that of the son, shows that 


“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp; 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 


And here is the son, 
“With his pedigree, and a’ that,”’ 


plaiming to bea representative of the de- 
i Rnocratic poet, and to have a grandfather 


Was ever there, inthe world, such profound 
and irredeemable stupidity as that which 
possesses old fogydom? Here is a man 
wanting to be president because he had a 


grandfather, who was distantly related to 


Burns or Peggy, or probably old Mailie, 
and “ crossed mountains, ‘ ae * went 
through fiery ordeals,” “like Jackson,” 
Mr, Blank like Jackson! Out of re. 
spect, even at the risk of repeating a no- 
velty, let us quote his progenitor : 


“Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us, 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion ! 


But the best of the fun is yet untold. 
It seems that ifa man has a wife, she is a 
qualification, good or bad or indifferent, 
as the case may be, for the presidency. 
We respect the ladies, and universally 
admire them, as becomes your true de- 
mocratic reviewers. But we warn Young 
America to look out! Hear the “ Wash- 
ington Union,” now wet-nurse of old fo- 
oydom : 


sy 


‘Mr, Blank, having lost the companion of his ear- 
rier years, on the * * of * * 1850, was intermar- 
ried with Mrs. * * * *thedaughter of * * * 
* %* Esq., a substantial and honorable citizen of 
* * * county, Pennsylvania. The plain good 
sense of this lady, (an acquaintance with whom will 
vary these remarks.) her freedom from cant and fash 
ionable frivolity, her simplicity of manners, her 


warmth of friendship, her devotion, as a matter of 
principl to the political faith of her | ishand, and 


het pride as a woman in the position which his 
merit has obtained, and the character of unsullied 


} 


private honesty and public integrity which has illus- 
trated his life, mark her as a proper companion for 
the career of such a man—a career not yet closed.’ 


Of course not—with such a wife, a man 
may be permitted to be anything— _what 
the deuce woul l he be without her and his 

grandfather 2?” But if Mr. Blank’s wife, 
whom we dee p ly reverence, is all this, is 
it not clear even to forydom that she 
the better man of the two, and s should ‘ 
made president ? Let Mrs. Blank be once 
for all nominated at Baltimore ; she 
will keep down that wild rebellious tru- 
ant, Young America, and employ Mr. 
B., for the benefit of his constitution, in 
some rough or easy work about the White 
House, By all means, let fogydom have 
its turn at “ progress,” and get a Bloomer 
president. Nothing like leather, and the 
petticoat—especially for old ge ntlemen. 
No harm done—fogy dom would elect an 
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old woman at all events—so it makes no 
matter which. The old fogies are get- 
ting quite humorous ! 

But “legislation,” it seems, and per- 
sonal claims upon the presidency, run, 
like wooden legs, in the blood of the 
Burnses! “The blood of Burns must 
vindicate itself.” Hear it: 

“Mr. Blank has never filled any office other than 
that of a legislator. The peaceful olive, not the 
bloody laurel, crowns his brow. (Aslap at General 
Cass, who, we beg to state, never fought a battle.) 
: . * He (Mr. Blank, to wit and videlicet,) 
belongs to a family of legislators. His father, we 
have seen, served as such for many years. His 
brother Alfred has also been called on to serve ina 
similar capacity ; while his remaining brother, John, 
removed in early times to Texas,” We., &c. (What 
a nephew of his uncle !) 

And, therefore, Mr. Blank or Mrs. B. 
will be president, not by election of the 
people, not by the .possession of the need- 
ful qualities, as formerly was the habit 

the United States, but by the laws 

hereditary property and _primoge- 
niture; by, in short, having had a 
grandfat her "who was the fourth cousin to 
the gowk who saw puir Mailie strangled. 
Well. the United States are fast becom- 
ing a very great country! We are now 
to be legislated for by “ families -”__and 
80 the people are in future, after the best 
European models, and according to the 
taste of ol | fogydom, to be “ameliorated !” 
Poor people !—_powe rful old fogies ! 

Here are more of the “ most honored 
names,” and most honorable, and manly, 
and democratic practices of fogydom. And 
the Democratic Review is bound, say the 
fogies, to admit all this biographic al fus- 

tian and ec ant; to print the “te portraiture 
of Mr, .” and of Mrs. 
man of extraordinary energy, specially 
in politics, and in taking eare of the 
honorab le Mr, ——, into our pages—to 
puff, and blow. and fawn, and lie, and 
deceive, and be an ‘ orgs an !” We will 
see the honorable oiual men, and gentle- 
women, in Tartarean illuminations first, 
subjected to pyrotec ‘hnic experiments in 
the labor: atory of Beelzebub, the god of 
rigmarole, and biographical puffe ry! ! The y 
can interpret this sentence in plainer 
wiguage ; we cannot—it being unworthy 
the dignity of this Review. We have 
vur mi inhoods, and our self-respect, if 
others are deficient in such vulgar and 
lnpolite qualities; and we will none 


| patronize his barber, 
|short-sighted policy of questionin 
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of your toadyism, at any cost. Nay, 
do you hear, Fogy! stupid old driveler 
that you are! we are democrats—demo- 
crats to the back-bone, and we hate a man 
who leans on his grandfather, or boasts 
kin with any one. Rather than be your 
toady, and your organ, and your vile con- 
veniency, and your partisan of genealogi- 
cal pre tensions, we will condescend to be 
the partisan of any body who is a man, 
We will even condescend to be the parti- 
san of Judge Douglas, as Mr. Breckin- 
ridge has falsely charged we were. We 
will take up even Judge Douglas, or any 
intelligent hod-carrier, if he have the need- 
ful brains and courage, and bind ourselves 
to the uses of, at least, somebody who is 
&@ man, who is in _ himself something, 
not descended from “ fiery ordeals” and 
* mountain and nothing else, 
We will say of Judge Douglas, as an ex- 
ample, and merely as an example—here 
is a man who never had a grandfather, 
that we know anything about--whe 
never was related to any of the an- 
cient states that ever we heard of. He 
is not as tall as Mr. B : he does 
not weigh two hundred pounds, and has 
no family inheritance of “legislating” for 
as good men as himself. In short, he is 
not anybody ; we donot even know that 
he was ever born, and it may be, that he 
never was, but that possibly ‘he came into 
the world in some outlandish and de- 
mocratic fashion. His primogenitors, 
from Adam down, never wrote poetry ; 
at least, if they tried, history has carefiale 
ly, and with, no doubt, most sensitive 
discretion to the fe elings and ears of pos- 
terity, burned the manuscript, instanter, 
Who his father was, we never asked. 
All we know about him, “in point of 
fact,” is, that he isa good democrat, and a 
very quee er sort of a go-a-head individual, 
in his own person, without a “ grandfather,” 
yet learned, wise, practical—and if he had 
only confidence in Young America and its 
destiny, and courage to grasp the helm, 
and not stay mewing himself up in 
Washingtonian palsied by fogy- 
ism, but resign his seat in the senate, leave 
that fogy atmosphe ‘re which doth “make 
cowards of us all,” and get out among the 
people, put on a clean shirt every day, 
and abjuring the 
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Democratic Review about anything it 
does, and go-a-head with a will—he would 
make a most excellent and truly democrat- 
ic candidate. Who his family may have 
been, we cannot inform polite circles, or 
the public. He issimply ‘ ‘Judge Douglas, 
of Illinois, carpenter and se nator,’ ‘and 
his friends are naturally anxious he should 
now renew his former trade of “ cabinet- 
making.” Who his father may have been, 
nobody knows——probably he is the son of 
a gun, or of an axe, or a plane, or a mal- 
let, for he shaves opinions, cuts deep, and 
strikes hard. What gymnastic perform- 
ance he may have exhibited in his nurse’s 
arms, we cannot inform the public. Pro- 
bably he was wet-nursed on a chisel. The 
possibility of this fact fully accounts for his 
having cut his eye-teeth so early. He 
sawed up his genealogical tree long ago, 
and has nothing but himself left to put in 
the presidential chair. He was turned out 
of the university of the lathe, a proper de- 
mocrat:; and’ “fin: ally, after much exertion, 
gradu: ated on the bench, first ¢ arpentorial, 
then judicial. And now having 
more jobbing to do, he presents himself, 
not with an old platform, but with the 
materials, and the mind, and the energy, 
to shape, fashion, and make enduring, a 
platform of his own desigu, very demo- 
cratic, very Young American, and very 
go-a-head. And so he takes his stand as 
a carpenter! We would prefer, we re- 
peat, to play “ organ,” even in this style, 
to a man without a grandfather, than to 
puff, and blow, and slaver, as old fogey- 
dom requires us. And if Judge Dougl: as, 
carpenter and senator, will not do, then 
let us have the hod-carrier, or the brick- 
layer, who is himself a brick; or the 
joiner, to “ save the country,” or anybody 
who is a man, and has no grandfather. 
If the press is to be a slave, let us not 
have disgusting old fogies for masters— 
let us have at least men to choke us. 

But we have given deep offence by not 
noticing these old gentlemen ! 

Now the difference between our manage- 
ment of this Review and that of our pre- 
decessors, is just this—and the sooner can- 
didates for the preside ney, and for every 
thing else in the immorts ality line, under- 
stand it, the better - predecessors held 
toll on the presidential course, kept a 
turnpike, “in point of fact,” on the path 


some 
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to immortality, admitted any fine horse, 
small nag, rickety pony or spavined old 
carrion, that offered himself on any princi- 
ples, provided he could pay the toll, and 
paid it. Having pocketed the funds, they 
gave him a cheer and biographical 
“aside,” to keep up his heart on his way, 
of length, and heartiness, and sincerity in 
precise proportion to the amount of his 
toll. We, too, stand on the course, as 
democratic care-taker; but we will take 
very good care, should spavined nags 
or lame ponies, like our beaten old 
fogy hacks, or rickety cobs, present 
themselves for admission, to tell them at 
once that they are humbugs; that they are 
calculated to injure the credit of the 
course, and our own individuai credit, as 
one of the keepers of the same ; that they 
had better get home and lie up; that 
what look like strong legs in them are 
merely wind bags of chronic puffing ; that 
they are “no go ;” that they cannot come 
it, &c., &c.; and finally, that, without 
knocking us down, they cannot get in, 
Further, we refuse all toll, and admit 
nothing but what can do something, and 
is calculated to win for our side against 
the opposite party ; and, finally, we will 
stand by, with strict impai tiality to all 
those whom we may admit; a \ 1, should 
we find any one dodging to the inside, or 
bolting a turn, or kicking up shines against 
his fair competitors on our side, or, in any 
unworthy manner endeavoring to injure 


other né¢ vgs of our party to t the benefit of 


the other party, and to the injury of our 
credit as care-taker, and of our interests 
and principles as democrats = Review: 
ing persons, we will, in the best of tem- 
per, reprove him, speak to him like 4 
father, and knock him down. In short, 
having no personal favorite, utterly des 
pising the dirty little “ pe rquisites,” from 
those so dishonest and incompetent, that 
they cannot hope to win, without subor- 


nation and stipendiary puffing, we will a¢ 
cept no favors, listen to no apology, - 
but LOW 


no quarter, and give no mercy ; 
the bottle fairly on the course, and a g00 
strong democri atic staff for ulterior purp 
ses, along with it. We will endeavor 
have the best n: igs on the ground for in- 
terest’s sake ; and, for the fun of the 
thing, we shall see that there is fair pay. 
Our “predecessors of the old toll-gate, w! 
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singular indiscretion, notwithstanding their 
free-trade professions, exacted a heavy and 
anti-democratic tax upon all raw material 
for even the rawest of presidents, (though 
the tariff “duty” which they upheld so 
vigorously, was certainly not ad valorem, 
or of protection, but simply proportionate 
to greenness,) and had admitted to the 
course General Butler, (a “ number two,” 
with no bottom,) General * * * *, (a shag- 
gy colt,) General Fustian, and such other 
ridiculous customers. We actually met 
poor Governor Marey, spavined, wind- 
blown, strained, ring-boned, and with a 
huge gray spot still sore on his flank, just 
at the very gate as we came in, and, 
merely out of respect for his family and 
his friends, we advised him to go home 
to rural pasture, to preserve his equine 
attributes a little longer, and not make an 
ass of himself—and he very good hu- 
moredly did so for a season, but only 
to deceive us. Just fancy Governor 
Marey presuming to thrust himself for- 
ward as a national democratic candidate! 
Governor Marey, whose antecedents are 
80 pure, and so unquestionable, and so 
straight-forward—Governor Marcy, who, 
having accepted the office of Mexican com- 
missioner under the Tyler administration, 
admitted the most questionable and ri- 
diculous claims, and subsequently, under 
the last commission, expended the year 
1851 at Washington, acting as chief advi- 
ser, attorney, and wire-puller in the 
Prosecution of these very claims against 
our government— Governor Marey who 
forced himself, by intrigue, into the Polk 
cabinet, for the pre-determined purpose of 
driving Silas Wright and his friends so far 
torth as to break them down nationally, 
ind thereby secure the Presidential nomi- 
lation in 1848, to Gen. Cass, and who 
diter absolutely killing the great man of 
New-York, and after the defeat of Gen. 
Cass, goes over to the Barnburners, and at- 
‘empts to form a coalition with them for 
ica personal aggrandizement, aiming 
“S0 at the demolition of his rivals, Dickin- 
“nand Dix. There is not a Democrat 


il the state so stupid as not to be con- 
ous that the intrigues of Marcy for the 
a years, have prevented a cordial 

‘on of the party. But for him, the 


Party mij 


is | ght now act as a unit, and as long 


® is in the way, the party will not 
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unite. Having cheated both wings, it is 
madness to suppose that either will again 
trust him. We heard, but the other day, 
a determined hunker, a delegate to the 
Baltimore Convention declare that he 
would greatly prefer John Van Buren, 
and so say we. <A few old fogy Barn- 
burners are now hard at work at the pul- 
lies, hoisting his governorship; but with 
a devilish look, meaning that they will 
get him just high enough to be certain 
of breaking his neck in the fall. Go- 
vernor Marcy, with such numerous un- 
darned rents in his political character, and 
but one everlasting and horridly enduring 
patch upon his person, (paid-for not even 
out of the proceeds of the Mexican claims 
he admitted and prosecuted, but still by 
the country,)—fancy, we say, this Gov- 
ernor Marcy intruding himself and these 
agreeable antecedents, on the country 
and on the Baltimore Convention! We 
prevented, indeed, his admission by 
this Review, and nicked him just at 
the right time. But with regard to the 
incapables already admitted by our pre- 
decessors, we could not adopt the same 
course. Weresolved to provide for them 
precisely such an agreeable paddock, 
abounding in rural felicity, butter-cups, 
sentimentalism, Sabine farms, Cincinnatus 
reveries, modesty, daisies, dignity and 
geese, as that which Mr. Breckinridge as- 
sures us General Butler so much enjoys 
in Kentucky. Well he may, while that ap- 
propriate fable anent “ sour grapes,” re- 
mains extant to console poor old candi- 
dates of fogydom, who may conceive the 
mad idea of laying their hands upon the 
presidency. And as we knew that Gene- 
ral Butler liked this rural felicity so well, 
we determined to send him first to it. 
But Mr. Breckinridge charges that in do- 
ing so we were guilty of an article which 
was “a mass of misrepresentations.” The 
charge is untrue in every particular, and 
Mr. Breckinridge is our witness of the un- 
truth he has so ridiculously uttered. Mr. 
Breckinridge’s speech was _ singularly 
eloquent, but rather too dextrous. We 
charged General Butler with certain facts ; 
not one of them has been denied, or re- 
futed, or even questioned. We charged 
him with having no democratic principles, 
with being a negative democrat, and that 


|“ the boys in his town” compelled him to 
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vote for himself, to establish, by even a 
single proof, the positive—we charged him 
with being nobody, and he has not since 
proved we were in error—we charged him 
with having maintained, during all the in- 
ternecine conflict which the several sections 
of the Union have endured, unmitigated 
silence and perfect indifference as to the 
success of either party, and with having en- 
dorsed the victory of the successful party 
when it was won, as who, hoping for per- 
sonal success with the same, would not ? 
We hinted, moreover, at his intrigue 
with certain parties of the North, un- 
der the hallucination of riding into the 
presidency, on their shoulders, over better 
and more consistent democrats—and Mr. 
Breckinridge, his friend, has proved all 
our allegations. So far from General 
sutler having any defined principle or 
platform, Mr. Breckinridge, a cavalier to 
the rescue, driven through some untoward 
madness against Young America, and ad- 
hering in hope, even yet, to antiquity and 
fogydom, had actually to write to General 
Butler, to know if he was a democrat, if 
he ever had said or done anything demo- 
eratic during his life—to know how far 
he had intrigued against the South or been 
factional—and to know, in short, what 
the “ deuce was to be done in this mess.” 
Mr. Breckinridge had actually, in order to 
disprove our charge that General Butler 
had no principles, to write to General 
Butler to send him a principle. General 
Butler writes back, after much study and 
with the most determined design not to 
eommit himself, that he did intrigue 
with the parties alleged, furnishing the 
recital of a scene on a steamboat, like 
that recently presented at the Forest 
trial, in which, but with much better evi- 
dence, viz., the confession of the principal 
delinquent, he volunteers the proof of the 
fact not by us insinuated, that he had had 
a private interview of momentous impor- 
tance with a seductive wire-puller, on 
the quarter-deck, and inclosing in 
tisfaction of evidence a letter to Mr. 
Blair, to the effect that their former 
intercourse was dangerous, improper, im- 
prudent, misunderstood, altogether mis- 
taken in its consequences, and could not 
be renewed, as the General had now found 
his private morals had been somewhat 
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questioned in polite circles. Moreover, 
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there are two other points which the at. 
tack of Mr. Breckinridge has brought be. 
fore the world, and which we otherwise 
might never have been enabled to charge 
upon General Butler. It seems that while 
the Monterey hero was supposed to be 
enjoying his rural felicity and chivalrous 
indifference to politics, as boasted of by 
Mr. Breckinridge, he had been actually 
writing secret circulars to obtain southern 
support. ‘The letter read by Breckin- 
ridge, and addressed to Mr. Blair, was 
not intended for publication, and this 
very indiscreet young man laid it before 
the world for the view of his friend. Ge- 
neral Butler’s personal organ in Kentucky 
protested against its publicity, but it was 
all useless. Mr. Breckinridge had vicious 
ly unclosed the orifice of General Butler's 
huge satchel, and with malignant satisfac 
tion permitted the specimen of the feline 
family therein imprisoned to depart in 
peace—in short, he let the cat out of the 
bag, to the view of General Butler, and 
the confusion of his bedeviled organs, 
North and South. Again, Mr, Breckin- 
ridge shows in the most able manner, that 
General Butler lived the life of a hermit, 
and never thought of being president 
till his friend, Mr. Francis P. Blair; gal- 
vanized him, and sent him off on steam- 
boats to conventions, &c., &c.,—in a diree 
tion so wrong, and so _ blindly, that 
his first effort terminated, as we have 
seen, in knocking his bewildered head 
againt a stone wall. Not a single 
matter we charged upon General Butler 
has been denied—not even that unneces- 
sary slaughter of his troops at Mon- 
terey, which “ Fair-play” in his de 
fence ungenerously admits. Not even that 
vote for himself. Poor General Butler ! 
We killed Gen. Butler, and Mr. Breckin- 
ridge brought up the dead body for an 
inquest, and furnished in sheer devilry, the 
most satisfactory proofs of justifiable ho- 
micide! Poor General Butler! 


But Mr. Breckinridge wrote to General 
Butler for more than that. forgetting 
called 


that democratically the question 
“slavery” had been settled very long pre- 
vious to the Declaration of Independence, 
and that by that declaration the democray 
of the United States merely agreed that 
they would set up house by states, 
common, for the purpose of barring * 8 
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gates against a common enemy, viz ; des. | 
potism ; and that they would not, relying 
on that fact, turn on ‘each other’s homes, 
and thieve or murder, or force individual 
families to regulate their private affairs ac- 
cording to any Utopian or Rochester- 
knocking, or Moffat-Pill-and-Sarsaparilla, 
or Maine-Liquor or British-West-India 
Colony-and negro-amelioration idea, (the 
dear black lilies raising their heads again !) 
—forgetting, moreover, that all these 
grag had been alre ady and again set- 
tled by the last Congress ,—forgetting all 
these, Mr. Breckinridge wrote to Gen- 
eral Butler to send him his platform—a 
platform according to Mr. B.’s idea of 
the time, which is not even an idea to suit 
the time—a platform of something like 
democracy to which General Butler could 
fora moment adhere, and enable his ad- 
vocate to make a speech against Young 
America and “ progress.” Now General 
Butler had no platform of his own, except- 
ing his vote for himself; a platform, be- 
ginning and ending with—‘“ Whereas, and 
itis hereby unanimously resolved, I go | 
in for number one, viz: myself.” But 
General Butler’s numerous ant: agonists in 
Kentuck y——not liking to give the hero of 
Monterey a direct slap in the face, the 
same hero calling himself a favorite son 
—had framed a platform recognizing 
the “compromise measures,” that is 
exactly recapitulating what had. alres udy 
been ‘done, and which no man dare 
question or attempt to displace if he 
Wished to be a candidate for even the 
meanest office in Kentucky, in the hope 
that General Butler would bolt even at this, 
and refuse to swallow it, that they thus 
hight get rid of him and his ridiculous 
pretensions, General Butler, though, was 
Wse—too wise ; “ Ge neral B.. old G, B., is 
always sly, de yvilish sly,” and circumnavi- 
gated his ants agonists by bolting the whole, 
induding the fugitive slave law, and the 
constitution of the United Sts stes, and the 
eclaration of Inde pendence! He “ went 


in 
In” for everything done with which he 


led nothing ti to do; and we do not doubt, 
ae a Christian, if the Apostles’ creed 

een presented to him for a swallow, 
“Would, as a Christian, and a candidate 


for the I 


residency, have swallowed even 
it, and 


unhesits atingly endorsed it, and 
ene of his democratic faith and sacri- 
Sto the party afterwards. And there 
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are half a dozen like candidates for the 
Padi who would do even more in 
that line—they, too, “ claim” that “ they 
are sound” on the Book of Genesis, on 
Galileo’s system of “turning the world 
upside down,” and setting it right side 
up, though a pope did decree that the 
same was an anarchic and revolution: 
ary design, and “ wild and visionary 
progress,” and utterly at-variance with 
the established policy and _ traditional 
ideas of his “ illustrious penne Z 
There are many men looking for the 
presidency who would endorse the re- 
solution, “ that two and two make four,” 
after all the contest on the fact has been 
debated and settled, imminent peril 
to the public weal, by those who never 
doubted the theory. And, therefore, be- 
cause “two and two make four,” and be- 
cause the compromise measures being very 
compromise, and being done, and finished, 
and fenced in, and painted—we are to 
elect General Butler, who acknowledges 
the fact, to the presidency. Was there 
ever wich “ modesty.” Nay, he writes a 
‘letter to Mr. Blair to the same co and 
that he will not look north or have in- 
trigues on steamboats any aun And 
Mr. Breckinridge with that letter, and the 
Apostles’ creed in his hands, and Gene- 
ral Butler’s endorsement of the same, 
dares to charge the Democratic Review 
with “ misrepresentation.” Mr. Breck- 
inridge should rather go home to rural 
felicity, consult his own constituency, 
whom he has misrepresented, and then 
vegetate on Sabine farms and common 
sense, 

And then, as to Mr. Breckinridge mak- 
ing platforms for his friends—what in the 
name of mundane idiotey, can be the no- 
tion which Mr. Breckinridge and General 
Butler, and the friends of half a dozen 
other candidates of fogydom, entertain 
in regard to the democratic party, and to 
this herein—present generation of the 
American democracy? Do they think 
that gentlemen wishing to be presidents 
are so very scarce and hard to be pur- 
chased, that we will stoop to make terms 
with a “ candidate’—that the market is 
so high, or burthened with so few compe- 
titors, that we must silver the pill of lib- 

le rty to get a “ president” to swallow it— 
| that we must get up cautiously a platform, 
and carpet it over, and take out the demo- 
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Congress, 


eracy and the fire-boys, to induce acandidate 
to govern us? F ogydom had better get 
rid of that mistake, and quickly too. Gen- 
eral Butler endorses the compromise 
measures! Indeed! Well, we are much 
obliged! We, the American democracy, 
are very humble, very low, very poor, 
and must ask some one of the old gentie- 
men to patronize us, to rule us, and dis- 
tribute the proceeds of some two hun- 


dred millions of dollars. Really, these 
old fogies must be crazy! We rather 


think, that instead of telling us that the ry 
endorse the Apostles’ creed, or the asses 

bridge, on the fugitive slave law, or the 
Declaration of Independence, they should 
ask us to endorse them, and court our favor 
and support, and offer, not to agree to 
that which has been done without them, 
and which they could not displace—but to 
goa little, ever so little, farther—to wake 
up this country to its destiny, and to tell us 
what they will consent to graciously per- 
mit in the way of allowing the United 
States to grow to their natural manhood, 
and position, without them! Poor old 
fogies! cannot they even go and be ab- 

squatulated ! ! 

We have done with Mr. Breckinridge 
personally, and with his momentary 
friends, not, we hope, without paying our 
humble tribute to troops of candidates, 
who, like General Butler, have old fogy 
and “ distinguished service” recommenda- 
tions. We trust Mr. Breckinridge will 
not take it in ill part; he has made him- 
self the scape-goat of fogydom, and we 
venture the hope that the lesson we have 
taught him, may induce him, in future, to 
measure his antagonist while he measures 
his weapons. We have now written on 
an equality with him, and treated him as 
if he had a right to bring these issues, in 
his place in the House of Re :prese ntatives, 
against us. But since he has taken a po- 
sition so suicidal, 
erty of exhibiting for his benefit, and that 
of old fozydom generally, the fact, that 
what he charged on us as partisanship, is 
chargeable on him. 


In the first place, Mr. Breckinridge had | 


no right whatever to bring into the House 
of Representatives, nor has any other man 
aright to bring into Congress this discussion 
in any manner or shape. The federal legis- 
lature was designed, and elected, to oversee 
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and our “ national assembly,’ 


we will take the lib-| 
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| the existing government of the country, and 


to frame general and constitutional laws, 
or prevent the framing of sectional and 
ridiculous semblances of law, and for no 
other purposes. Least of all, was it de. 
signed to become a Baltimore or Phila. 
delphia, or Maine-liquor, or abolition, or 
spiritual-knocking, or other convention, 
or committee or caucus, for the election 
of a president, or other merely executive 
officer. The “illustrious ancestors,” 
whose example Mr. Breckinridge quotes 

fervently, distinctly warned their co- 
”| temporaries against any such usurpation 
by the legislative power. Our constitu. 
tion, with wise, and as this instance proves, 
most appropriate foresight, expressly 
measures itself to provide against old 
fogydom, and all its mean plots and aris- 
tocratic subterfuges, that the president 
shall be elected by the people, not by the 
members of Congress. If the 
Representatives, or the Senate, were to 


be endowed with the right and the power of 


forestalling the popular will and voice, and 
electing a president, our “prince-president” 
’ would very 


soon become co-equal in republican princi- 


ple, and ambitious designs, with that of 


France. Our legislature would _inevi- 
tably become the tool of some ambitious 
knave with high-flown name, or Scott, 


or Butler, or verbally war popula rity. 


The legislature would become, over 
soon, the tool of a suborning pres 


dent, or the preside nt would become the 
tool of a suborning legislature ; or the ri- 
val powers would enter into conflict with 
each other, and assume the one an usurp 
tion over the other, and over the people. 
To prevent this ruin to democracy, our 
constitution provides that the peo le shall 
judge, nominate, and elect both the legis 
lature and the executive ; and that, more 
over, these shall be distinct, and so far 
from controlling one another, that they 
shall be mutually independent, antag” 
nistic at times, and, when needs must, 
vetoish. The democratic party, on 
behalf, has carried out the designs of th? 

constitution; and provided a convention 
at Baltimore, to nominate its candidate 
for the presidency, and for that purpos 
alone, not to make laws or inte rfere wit 
congress. Its selection is to be regull 
by the interests of the party, by the Wl 


House of 
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of the people and by the judgment of the 
gress. We, being no “organ” of any- 
body, but still, of the press, had a right to 
speak on this matter, and we had a better 
right than any member of Congress; in 
fact, we, not Mr. Bree kinridge, had any 
right to speak on this subject. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Breckinridge—on behalf of can- 
didates, who had no other hope of the 
nomination than by forestalling public 
opinion, and by converting the house into 
the arena of presidential polemics—in- 
asmuch as fogydom has been drummed out 
of every place i in the country but Washing- 
ton, thereby making the national legisla- 
ture, “in point of fact,” a committee, 
caucus, or convention upon subjects for 
which it was not elected, and against 
interfering in which the constitution for- 
om it—Mr. Breckinridge, we say, on 
behalf of old fogydom, seeing th: it the 
voice and will of the people, of the pro- 
per electors, were against him, and his 
ridiculous candidate, and fogydom gene- 
tally, foreed this discussion upon congress 
—threw down the glove and challenged 
“young America” to the combat. We 
could wish that “young America” had 
shown more discreet mercy to its imbe- 
cile antagonists, and that it had restrained 
itself, But with such proofs of victory as 
that which Mr. Marshall, of California, Mr. 
Smith, of Alabama, Mr. Soule, of Louisi- 
ina, Mr. Wilcox, of Mississippi, and 
Volonel Polk, of Tennessee, have furnish. 
ed us, we regret that we cannot lament 
thecontest. If men will dash their heads 
against destiny, what can our antagonists 
nsober reason expect ? We cannot apolo- 
gize for Mr. Breckinridge —but for the 
sterous chivalry of young America we 
lave but one apology—thanks, and 
g0-a-head, er 


or 


Young America has only to keep cool— 


‘ool and collected as ice-w ater, or the 
Maine-liquor law, and the most brilliant 
“ecess awaits her. She can afford to be 
stterous as we can, and willbe. We will 

make even Mr. Breckinridge blush fof his 
ny charge of unfair partisanship against 

Ny showing him that we can afford to 
= dge the merits of even young fo- 
os. Uur distinguished antagonist shall 
“, at some future day, that we can both 


Chas’ - 
astise error and ae knowledge merit, 


us, | 


Congress, the Presidency and the Review. 
gress, y 


'son, 


We intend to publish Mr. ae 
inridge’s portrait, with sketches of his 
brilliant campaign against our old Sridmd, 
General Combs; and this simply and 
wholly from our respect for the young 
men of our party, and for his real 
and true genius, though he has perversely 
abused it. But, yet, there is plenty 
of room for “ Young America.” Our 
young men, however, should not imitate 
the vices of Mr. Bree ‘kinridge, and introduce 
in Congress subject-matters with which 
they have nothing to do. When Mr. 
Bre ‘kinridge volunteered to force this 
subject of the pre sidency upon the House, 
with which, in Congress, he had no con- 
nection, the whole legislation of the coun- 
try was occupied, usurped point-of 
fact,” Mr. Breckinridge quotes the 
term, by us. “ Private bills,” and wid- 
ows, and orphans, and claimants of one 
sort or another, and the public necessities, 
stood still while Mr. Breckinridge at- 
tacked vs. Young America should not 
imitate the conduct of the misguided gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. It should rather 
leave such questions to be settled by the 
Baltimore Convention, and by the people, 
and let Mr. Breckinridge take his course, 
and see what he will make by it. The 
business of the country must not be 
brought to a stand still, by debating and 
quarreling upon subjects which the press 
and the people have decide, and for 
which the peo] le have not elected, and do 
not pay members of Congress. There- 
fore, gentlemen, “ THIS thing must stop.” 
Secondly. Mr. Brecki has adopt- 
ed an unfair artifice. Speaking osten- 
sibly on behalf of one old fogy, he en- 
deavored to unite all the antagonistic and 
purely selfish and personal interests against 
the young party, and against the gentle- 
man who was supposed to be its candi- 
date; but by this article the pub lie will 
measure the base subterfuges for popular 
suffrage, to which the whole tribe of fogy- 
dom has hitherto had recourse. We leave 
it to the judgment of the party. It will de- 
termine whether this generation of Ameri- 
ca is to be oo down by a course so unfair 
andabominable. Further, Mr. Bi ‘eckinridge 
and others, of fogy notoriety, ende savored 
to make this person and that, against 
whom they maintained feelings of per- 


as 


nridge 


é 
‘Vek where it exists in the same per- | sonal hostility, responsible for this Re- 
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view. 
all the world, that the unworthy artifice 
will not succeed. This Review is res- 
ponsible for itself, and cannot afford to 
share its hard-won honors with outsiders. 

Thirdly. Mr. 
this attack upon us, has introduced into 
his congress which, you know, dear reader, 
is to elect the president, an attack upon 
the “liberty of the ae ” and quoted to 
that extr: aordinary end, “ the example of 
our illustrious ancestors.’ ” It is really not 
worth while to expose at length these 
abominable pretensions. Possibly, Mr. 
Breckinridge, and all concerned, may yet 
discover that the United St stes is really 
not Paris. 

Lastly. Mr. beholding 


Breckinridge, 


with conservative horror the progress of 
the Democratic Review, must “ put a stop 
| fogie,” 


to this.” 

It is unnecessary to argue with imbe- 
cility further ; old fogydom has fairly 
butted its he: ad against republicanism, the 
liberty of speech and of writing, against 
the progress of America, against the revo- 
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Breckinridge, in making | 
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lutions of the world, and the very life in 
which we live; and, therefore, next month 
we shall publish an article entitled, “ The 
destiny of the United States, Mr. Mar. 
shall’s speech ;” with a likeness of the 
first champion of Young America, on the 
floor of Congress, free of charge. And as 
we have been compelled this month to 
defend the position we had already won, 
and thus stand as still and inactive as 
Congress itself, we shall in the article in. 
dicated make atonement to the best of our 
ability, and show, at some length, the 
principles and prospects of Young Ameri- 

ca, revealing some of the inherent and as 
yet unspoken aspirations of this genera- 
tion of America, and drawing with marked 
precision the line of distinction between 
us and our antagonists, toge her with the 
character of “the old fogy,” or “ye olde 
as he at present exists. 

But, ‘ ‘ge ntlemen, this thing must stop ! 
Oh! ho! Dogberry ! Nev ertheless, and 
if it be not irreverent, the world doth go 
round and round,” and poor old fogy, 


dom cannot stop tt. 
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Tue other day, when a huge map, en- 
veloped in post- office paper, and franked 
by the well known, though long unseen sig. 
nature of an old frie nd, who has for many 
years represent d some of our pioneer 
population in the councils of the country, 
came to us, through that uncertain channel, 
ycleped by John Bull the post, and by 
Brother Jonathan the mail; where any- 
thing consigne 1, like a bottle cast 
into the water, by the chance contributor 
to science as he sails over the ocean, or 
by the sted and despondent mariner 
from his foundering bark, will, neverthe- 
in the full of time, drift to 
some shore. We were too familiar with 
the true character of congressional courte- 
sies to b crown off our equilibrium by 
ity sanguine hope of meeting a treasure. 

‘et oh n we slowly tore off the outer 
and saw the words “ Sailing Di- 

ions” in large type, and further caught 

s, as we indifferently turned over 

the leaves, of tables, of figures and courses, 
ur first impulse was to place the package 
shelf with those good books of re- 
which our indolence raré ly allows 

en, but which our vanity still con- 

that we may 
innocent 
in all sincerity, we have 
Just as we were car- 
into execution, the 
» author’s name, who is too dis- 
hed for it to be unknown to us, ar- 
We now most cheer- 
that it was only necessary for 

k the 

s, to have our interes 
re coul ld no 


once 


ve 
exnau 


! 
} 1€SS, course 


vering, 


» accumulate, 
ume the 
te eli 
| pretension. 
ir impulse 


at 


ted our purpose, 
aly admit, 
ice 
st so aroused, 
lay the brochure 
side, but ran it throu; gh with 1 avidity and 
a lh, at one sittin g, It recalled to us 
ue infatuation with which, in earlier days, 
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SAILING DIRECTIONS.* 


we had drunk in Laplace’s vagaries on the 
nebulous theory ; and how, again, in later 
life, we have quietly enjoyed the charming 
Cosmos of the venerable Humboldt. 

Of course, in a subject of the kind 
treated of Lieut. Maury, which em- 
braces what is most curious and interesting 
on water or in air, the author must draw 
largely from the labors of others. In this 
case, it is done with great discrimination 
and judgment, for we find his compilations 
interspersed with brilliant and bold ideas, 
and supported by most suggestive re- 
marks. We rejoice to see that our gov- 
ernment can patronize such creditable ef- 
forts, and that its officers possess the zeal 
and industry to prosecute such researches, 
And what we should by no means omit to 
say,we feel anational pride in the evidence; 
showin g how well-qualified and ready the 
skilful and bold commanders of our mer- 
cantile marine are in contributing their aid 
to a work, which their prac tical sagacity 
discovers must prove of incalcul: tble ad- 
vantage to their profession. The first 
and primary object of this work is purely 
practical. It is to put within the reach of 
the young and inexperienced mariner, a 
summary of the experience of thousands 
of voyages, made by every character of 
from the man-of-war, China- 
man, and whaler, to the pilot-boat. It is 
not confined to mere charts of shoals and 
It warns you of the treacherous 
It is to teach you how to shun 
It is to point out those 
tracks on the great ocean, where the re- 
sults of carefully collated observations, 
selected from many and divers sources, 
show where you are most likely to find 
fair winds and favorable currents, and 
secure a short and speedy transit to the 
port of your destination. Experience 


by 


observer, 


re ek 3 
drift. 
tedious calms, 


shows, thé it these best tracks, between the 
' same ports, change with the different 


months and seasons of the year. Not 
the least merit of Mr. Maury’s labors, is 


in evolving from this apparently inex- 
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tricable confusion of lines and courses, 
general laws. He shows, when 
ages are to remote but not contiguous 
ports, what parts of the best tracks are 
common to them all. Vessels, severally 
bound from New-York to Rio, or around 
Cape Horn, or the Cape of Good Hope, 
should, according to the result of his re- 
searches and comparisons of the facts 
which he has had before him up to the 
present time, all follow a common track 
to the equator—this track differing more 
or less for every month in the year. He 
shows that this track crosses the line some 
tiree hundred miles west of the point 
which old navigators deemed to be ju- 
dicious or safe. The track thus decided 
uyon is, however, only endorsed as best, 
so far as the mass of experience, to the 
day, supports it. His system of work, 
like every other, which either proves use- 
ful or valuable, is simple—markedly sim- 
ple. He divides off the surface of th 
sea into sections, bounded by parallels 
and meridians, of the same number of de- 
grees, and then finds the prevailing winds 
in every section for the different months 
of the year, by a careful and laboriou: 
analysis of ship’s-log after ship’s-log, 
taken as they come from a vast number, 
collected from many and divers sources, 
and of voyages ms ude over many years,— 


now knowing the prevailing winds of 
every section, he easily traces the best 


track for passing from one section to an- 
other. If he finds a section with favor- 
able winds, but surrounded by sections 
with opposing winds, he does not seek to 
cross that section, ifa better average track 
is to be found by avoiding it. It is prob- 
able that his wind-charts, when most per- 
fected, will only show, in regard to the 
best track from New-York to Liverpool, | | 
or to that back from Liverpool to New- 
York, that the “ packet-liners” already 
follow them. 

lt is not so, however, with regard to the 
great Pacific; there is a wide and rich 
field, well worthy of his labors. We 
most sanguinely hope for more marked, 
decided and useful results there, than those 
even claimed for the new track to Rio. 
It may be said that some of these advan- 
tages are due to improvements in naval 
architecture and superior seamanship ; 
yet, it must be admitted, it is no small | 
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matter to find the shortest and best track 
for clipper-ships, even though it should 
prove unfavorable for dull sailers, com. 
manded by timid navigators. The limits 
and ranges of the regular trades, mon. 
soons and passage winds, neces sarily come 
within the 8p he re of his inve stigatic ns, 
From the winds, we very naturally pass 
to the currents of the great 
mysterious rivers, whose channels are only 
bounded by walls of 
these are more interesting than our own 
Gulf Stream. Mr. Maury is adding much 
light to the laws regulating this stream, 
We are entitled to hope for the most use- 
ful results from a clearer development of 
them, when we know that a practical ap- 
plication a hundred years ago of one of its 
simplest properties, on the advice and at 
the suggestion of Doctor Franklin, brought 
about a complete revolution in the navi- 
gation of the northern Atlantic. Mr 
Maury is applying the same laborious re- 
se arch gE to find where the whales more 
generally use and range. No doubt that 
many individuals engaged in the whale 
fisheries already, ss more information 
of the habit of this wonde rful animal than 
Mr. Maury can for some years be able t 
present for general use. Bat it must not 
be overlooked, that such knowledge is at 
pres¢ nt confined to indi iduals, and that 
our best hope to preserve it, from pas ng 
away with them, and to make 
to the less experi need engaged 
pursuit, is for it to be obtained, recorded, 
collated and published, in th manner he 
proposes, We have aimed to point out 
the more immediate practical objects avd 
bearings of his work, obtain d fro1 
we must admit to have been only a hasty 
i cursory reading of his book ; which, 


ocean, the se 


water. None 0! 


posse 


it available 
in that 


ry the w ay, is of quarto size, of g d typ 
and paper, and contains over thr e hun 
dred pages, text and plates. It must ois 
however, be cons idered that Mr. Maur) 


has confined his tho ugnts, his labors, 
his book, to these limits, though teeming 
with useful and pra tical results. It ” 
pears almost impossil ble for an active 


meditative mind, when it nas 


S rightly or 
I of thes 


attained a practical knowledge 
currents of the air and sea, and of thi 
places and seasons when and where the} 
\are to be found,—not to look for the : 
physical laws by which their moveme? 
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are regulated. The quick and cultivated 
mind will naturally search for these laws 
throughout all that vast sphere of possi- 
bility which is within those restrictions 
fixed by the unalterable and unavoidable 
al action. We are glad 
emphatically, that Mr. 
totally free from any 
s of charlatanry, which, 
with begged premises, boldly assumed 
data, and no other implement than com- 
won arithmetic, involved in algebraical 
symbols, gives us claiming the 
precision and accuracy which we attach 
to those ascertained by astronomical ¢al- 
culations. Mr. Maury claims to 
loyal disciple of Lord Bacon, and pro- 
ved and an entire alle- 
trine, the very basis 
, that a theory is 
useful so far as it 
1 classify established 
is to be instantly aban- 
perfect and complete 
me, whenever newer lights or greater 
knowledge inadequacy to fulfil 
its functions. Mr. Maury shows a ready 
appreciation of the original ideas and 
triking suggestions of ‘those deep and 
lear thinkers, and close and diligent ob- 
servers—the German naturalists and phi- 
losophers, He sees their application, 
and points out many new fields for their 
useful developm Those wonderful 
laWS, arising from , combined action of | f 
gtavitation, heat, and magnetism, which 
tle the circulation of our atmospher 
around the glob now, for the first time 
nthe annals of man, in a fair pry cess of 
ite analysis. We, as Americans, are re- 
joiced to see that Mr. Maury and his co- 
“orers promise so fairly to perform, at 
“sone part in the great academy of 
tutions, towards the solution of this 
pre yblem. We 
safely admitted, 


grand and wonderful 
think it ¢ an alr« ady | e 
pointed out such in- 
affecting climate 
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Jaws 
Which p , a8 are per- 
lectly sufficient to confute and silencé 
those wild speculations and theories, ad- 
Vat ied, some summers ago, in a scientific 
mtn, held at Philadelphia, and 

aimed to prove, “ from the increase 
tthe exposure of the surface of the earth 
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to evaporation by clearing the lands of 
the Mississippi valley of their primitive 
forests, that there is not by one-fourth 
as much water passing down the Missis- 
sippi River, annually, as there was at an 
epoch not more remote than twenty-five 
years preceding the sitting of the conven- 
tion.” What conch - should we draw 
from calculations, made by learned 
professors and philosophers, and founded 
* upon facts oc eted by daily observa- 
tions for eighteen years?” Most assured- 
y, that the “ Father of waters” is rapidly 
approaching that degree of attenuation, 
when we might seriously apprehend a so- 
lution to the continuity of his current. 
And as to the beautiful Ohio, that it is 
doomed to disappear, and to leave no 
other trace of its former existence, than a 
casual * sink-hole.” surrounded by the 
skeletons of the animals whic . came there 
in the last agonies of thin » lick the 
still moist earth !—We much cone how- 
ever, whether any persons were so ¢arried 
off by this picture, as to make themselves 
miserable at such a pros} specti ve fate for 
themselves or thei ’; for ours, 
whilst a plain e, is still in- 
stinctive genuine religious 
conviction, whicl sures us that the be- 
neficent Author of our being would not 
take from his creatures the \ ry elements 
of their exis Our people are ever 
ready to ap pree late real sc and rarely 
fail to apply its dis many use- 
ful ways; but they know that mere specu- 
lation is not science, and that a barren 
hy poth is is not t to establish a 
sound theory. Our very instincts repu- 
diate such absurdities without the labor 
of an investigation. What may be the 
real result of evaporation after denuding 
the earth of its forest covering, is a ques- 
tion which we are not prepared, and there- 
fore shall not pretend to answer. But we 
do know, whilst the Mississippi draws 
the main body of its water from its lake 
and from the drainage of the 
part of its v: where man 
has as yet made no material change 
in the covering of the surface of the 
earth,—that no facts which have hereto- 
fore been observed with regard to the 
waters passing through its lower channel 
the slightest bear- 
ing on the solution of any such question, 
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If it should be,as Mr. Maury suggests as|cially when we are satisfied, from} the 
most probable, that the climate of the|nature and system of his operations, that 
Mississippi valley is mainly dependent | he must be among the first to detect and 
for its moisture upon the great currents | correct the errors that might follow from 
of the atmosphere, which bring to it the |the hasty adoption of an_ inapplicable 
evaporation from the’ vast surface of the | theory. 

South Pacific—we then have no cause We must not close this article, without 
to dread any diminution in the fall of rain | stating that we hold our senatorial friend 
in that valley, nor any reason to antici- | innocent and guiltless of any conception 
pate any material change in its evapora- | of the treat he was about bestowing upon 
tion from its surface, and, consequently, | us, in sending us this interesting work 
none in the character of its rivers. Mr. | We, nevertheless, so highly appreciate it, 
Maury may be prone to jump, somewhat | that we shall now return the favor with 
too , hastily, at a theory; but we are by | interest, by assuring him, if he will only 
no means disposed to condemn this surest | make the attempt, that he will find pleas- 
of indications of that true zeal and enthu-|ure and profit in reading the work him- 
siasm, which can alone support the faith-|self. In closing our remarks, we ought to 
ful investigator in his exhausting labors |do no less for our unknown readers than 
and tedious researches; and more espe- |to give them a similar assurance. 
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To say that France grows surly, and to show 
That Britain builds new steamers and looks wroth, 
Because 'tis certain we must onward go— 
Is scarcely to prevent us, by my troth! 
We cannot help the matter, if we would; 
Mankind must have its heroes—we must grow, 
Though every footstep be withstood, 
And every inch of ground present its foe! 
We have, thank Heaven ! a most prolific brood— 
Look at the census if you wish to know— 
And then the foreign influx, bad and good ; 
All help new lands to clear, new seeds to sow ; 
We must obey our destiny and blood, 
Though Europe show her teeth and strike her blow ! 
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We would, in all cases, desire to give| 
an earnest of our genuine Amerie: un 
sympathies, by extending every encour-| 
agement and support that our poor ap-| 
probation will carry with it, to all sincere | 
and zealous efforts 


men, where the aim is to advance <¢ 


of any of our country -| 
our |nection by one or more good and substantial 


(being disposed to cavil at the proper and 
| judicious exercise of this power by the 
federal government, that we are ready and 
‘resolved to advocate and urge its applica- 
tion, in the most _ eedy and efficient way, 
which may serv« » bring about a con- 


people or states in a moral, intellectual, or | rail- roads between the states bordering on 


material point of view. We therefore 
seriously regret, that our most honest con- 
victions of the public interest in this case, 
forceus to condemn Mr. Whitney’s propo- 
sition for building a rail-road from Lake 
Michigan to our western boundary on the 
shores of the Pacific, with the proceeds 
the sales of public lands lying on the 
route of the road, which are to be appro- 
priated by Congress for that purpose, by 
a bill conveying to him the control of 
these lands, as the road progresses; we 
condemn it, as of questionable constitu- 
tionality, of dar g rous tendency, 
& most doubtful expe \diency. Conse- 
juently, we must hold the policy y calling 
or congressional legislation in furtherance 
ifhis scheme as unwise and unnece ssary, 
<élids i shall now procee d to show. 
Ps deral government, in constructing 
a Carade rland road, exercised a power 
vi was sanctioned by a Jefferson and 
iJackson, This road, pas sing, as it did 
solely throu gh the jurisdiction of sovere ign 
tates, we as, however, built in compliance 
with stipulations made with these states 
m their agreeing to exempt the public 
lands from. taxat ion for a spec ified term of 
Years after their by the va 
States to individuals. The fe deral govern- 
ment has, moreover, re peatedly laid out 
ad constructed highways in the several 
ttitories of the United States for mili- 
8IY purposes; or with the view of bring- 
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ing their lands more speedily into market. 


Grants of lands are, also, continually 
made to many of the states; or to com- 
Pities, organized and chartered by the 
*veral states, for the purposes of the im- 
a . of the internal communications 
ae Ose states. With these and | 

ats before us, we are so far from! 


itend it to be 


and as of 


Mississippi iver, 


But thus, 


California, and 
whilst we may con- 
a legitimate and constitu- 
tional application of power to accomplish, 
by means of ral legislation, objects 
indispensable, for the first interests, the 


| the 
Oregon. 


fed 


of common safety, and general welfare of the 


whole country, we shall be as ready to 
oppose i applic: ition where the objects 
lose this bearing. It is now quite evident 
that, long before the time shall come 
round for taking another census of the in- 
habitants this republic, those flour- 
ishing emporiums of commerce on the 
southern Atlantic coast of the United 
States, Charleston and Savannah, will be 
connected with the Mississippi River, by 
rails extending to Memphis; and that 
Richmond, Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, New-York and Boston, will have 
a perfect net-work of rails in full operation, 
connecting them with various points on 
that river, from Memphis to Galena, if 
not, indeed, with others still higher up 
that great artery of the interior. For 
what object, then, can it at this time be 
said to be necessary and proper, that the 
United States should direct tly intervene to 
secure the construction of a rail-road, 
running from the western shore of Lake 
Michigan to the bank of the Mississippi 
River? It is, most undoubtedly, not 
within the power of our discrimination 
to discover any such object ; and we are, 
indeed, quite ready to affirm our con- 
viction that none does exist. There 
is, further, every reasonable probability 
for supposing that rail-roads, st irting from 
St. Louis and other points on the right 
bank of the Mississippi, most suitable and 
convenient for connection with those ap- 
|proaching its left bank from the Atlantic 


of 
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cities, and running across the states of| 
Arkansas, Missouri and Iowa, will, in a 
short time, be undertaken by competent | 
authority, which, with the assistance to be 
derived from liberal grants of lands, un- 
doubtedly to be made by the federal go- 
vernment, will be enabled to comple te 
them within a very few years—thereby 
extending the system of r ail-road commu- 
nication from the Atlantic seaboard to 
the western frontier itself of the organized 
states in the Mississippi valley ; and as 
those several lines or stems could readily 
be turned and run into a common trunk, 
which could be made to take the most 
practical, convenient, and feasible route 
for entering the passes of the mountains, 
the sole thing to provide for, out of the 
ordinary mode and process of getting up 
companies and building rail- roads, are the 
ways and means for constructing and 
managing this trunk rail-road, from the 
place where it will leave the western 
boundary of the older organized states 
until it crosses the boundary of the new 
state of California—for its construction 
through that state can safely be entrusted 
to the ordinary course of affairs, with en- 
tire certainty of its being made in ample 
time to open the ports of the Pacifie to 
the main-trunk, as soon as it should reach 
the foot of the Sierra Nevada. 

Having shown wherein we doubt the 
constitutional power of Congress to 
make the grants of land require d by Mr. 
Whitney, “before he offers to undertake 
the construction of his purposed road,— 
we have still a few words to say on the 
dangerous tendency 
legislation. For, however deserving Mr. 
Whitney may be of the confidence of the 
nation, which we have not the slightest 
disposition to question, as he appears to be 
as honest in pushing his proposition as he 
is enthusiastic on the merits of his projec- 
ted enterprise, we must recollect that 
man is mortal, and in case of Mr. Whit- 
ney’s demise, unknown heirs or legatees 
would be vested with the same power and 
privileges as those conveyed to him. 
What guarantee would the public have 
for the excellence and purity of Mr. Whit- 
ney’s private character ? 

Then, to take the mildest and most fa- 
vorable view of this question, it must be 
admitted, that acceding to his proposition 
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would be giving to one citizen an irreyo- 
cable control over a large public property 

yr fund, in value, probably, not below the 
cadeiiad of our present national debt, to 
be used by him pretty much at his own 
discretion, in constructing a work, certainly 
much w anted by the pub lic, and one, too, 
of a truly national character, but without 
exacting any ample guarantee, or imposing 
any effective restrictions for 
real and direct responsibility from him to 
the people or the government of the Uni- 
ted States, to prevent waste or misappli- 
cation of these funds; and this done for an 
object, which can, after all, be as certainly 
attained without deviating in any material 
degree from the prior and established 
policy of the government. 

We have yet to show v hy we deem it 
inexpedient for the federal government to 
patronize Mr. Whitney’s scheme. To bi 
brief, we believe that his researches have 
been confined almost exc lusively to the 
closet, and that his developments of them, 
as given in the lecture-room, and presented 
to the public through the press, show that 
the line he has adopte 1d, has been selected 
by him, less for any peculiar physical or 
topographical features of the country over 
which it passes, adapting it to the purpo- 
ses of a rail-road, than from its closer con- 
formity to the geographical line which he 
has satisfied himself is the only true one 
for a rail-road across the continent. Indeed, 
we have as yet seen no account of any 
personal exploration made by him beyond 
the eastern edge of the great 
We have none of the practic 1 venture ol! 
a Wythe or a Farnham exhibited ; no 
delving into the “ holes” and arks” mn 
the recesses of the valley s of the 
Mountains; no hunting - new and lower 
passes over the crest of ul ine of the 
continent; noe eeforation } in aun st of the 
best route from the Roek y to the S snowy 
mountains. We might suggest, with the 
assistance of Sir George Simp on’s journal, 
a route fur a rail-road, which would be 8 
much closer approximation to - thoreti- 

eal line, than any which can be found en- 
tirely within the present n ei rn boundary 
of the United States; but he has doubtless 
already pointed it out to his E nglis sh 
friends -—_we would refer to a route from 
Portland by the Kennebec and Chaudiere 
valleys to ‘the St. Lawrence, thence from 
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Montreal, by the Ottawa, skirting the 
northern shore of Lake Superior, passing 
on south of Lake Winnipeg, and up the 
Saskatchawan to the Rocky Mountains, 
whence by some tributary of Fraser’s 
River he could easily reach a port on the 
Pacific. Now, if he could only persuade 
her Majesty’s subjects to build such a 
road, it would enable her Majesty’s pro- 
vinces at some future day to present strong 
daims for admission into the membership 
of our great and glorious confederacy. 
But let us hold: we shall not depreciate 
the value of the lucubrations of the student, 
whether they be on science, finance, or 
statesmanship; nevertheless, we cannot 
adopt the new land system, for such the 
project, devised and brought forward by 
Mr. Whitney, is to our mind most appro- 
priately called, notwithstanding our con- 
victions of the many imperfections and 
defects in our existing one ; for, in all sin- 
cerity, we must say, we cannot perceive 
how the settlers are to be benefited by 
the change, nor how the federal govern- 
ment is to derive any advantage, either 
directly or indirectly, from such a whole- 
sale disposition of its property in lands, 
that cannot be attained by a much safer 
and simpler process. We may here be 
allowed to present answers to some ques- 
tions which will very naturally arise. 
That is—why have Mr. Whitney’s views, 
ifso untenable as we contend, been listened 
towith such general interest and attention, 
aid why have they been looked upon 
with so much favor, and met with such 
extensive endorsements, as they certainly 
have received from many state legislatures 
and respectable public meetings ? We 
attribute it to the simple fact, that the 
popular mind has, from the first, strongly 
felt the want and been deeply impressed 
with the necessity of providing some sure 
and safe, some speedy and effective means 
ot bringing the extreme seaboard frontiers 
four country into that close connection 
‘etween themselves and the interior, 
Which can alone be afforded, in the desired 
completeness, by a rail-road directly cross- 
ing the continent, within the heart of our 
Wt territories, But when its importance 
began to be understox id, and the question 
was first agitated in the community, no 
one, Statesman or engineer, capable of 
‘ppreciating all the difficulties to be over- 
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|come, was to be found, who would ven- 
ture to present any plan or system at all 
‘commensurate with the magnitude of the 
‘undertaking—so that our citizens conse- 
quently listened with eagerness to any 
| propositions appearing to offer a response 
to these strong inward feelings; and they 
/received with attention and kindness any 
thing which promised to extricate them 
from what they knew to be a most serious 
| dilemma, without stopping for a moment 
to weigh and sift how far, truly, any of 
these propositions would serve to furnish 
a full solution of their difficulties. Their 
endorsement is, therefore, more properly 
interpreted, as an expression of the deep 
and absorbing interest felt and taken by 
ithe whole American people, in having 
some rail-road communication opened 
across their territories to the shores of the 
Pacific, than as a positive approval of any 
one specific plan for building such a road, 

Only a few years when an unin- 
habited waste stretched from the borders 
of Missouri to the very beach of the great 
Western Ocean, no practical statesman 
would have undertaken to devise the ways 
for, nor experienced engineer to execute 
the work of, building a rail-road across 
such an extent of country, from which 
neither aid nor supplies of any kind could 
be drawn. But what wonderful and al- 
most incomprehensible changes have not 
these few years brought about! Now, we 
have a young state, another proud and 
sovereign member of our Union, extend- 
ing her jurisdiction from the Pacific to the 
crest of the Sierra Nevada, over a popu- 
lation already respectable in numbers, 
and possessing that energy and _ enter- 
prise which would level mountains or re- 
move any other obstacle crossing their 
legitimate path. We can, therefore, safe- 
ly entrust to California the task of opening 
a rail-road communication from the Pacifie 
to the eastern foot of the snowy moun- 
tains. But it would still constitute the 
greatest achievement of any age to ac 
complish the work yet left to be done, for 
connecting the eastern foot of the Sierra 
Nevada with that point on the eastern 
border of the great prairies, where the 
‘routes from Savannah to Boston are to 
come together, and so perfectly interlaced, 
throughout their whole course, by in- 
inumerable cross-roads, that, from this 
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point of junction, the lines of communica- | 
richest loams. 


tion will radiate back, like the rays of a 
cone of light, upon the shores of the At- 
lantic. 

The difficulty being thus reduced to de- 
vising a practical and feasible plan for 
effecting the construction of this connect- 
ing link, or rather main trunk;—let us 
now examine what facilities have already 
sprung up, or can, with any propriety, be 
calculated upon, as likely to be in exist- 
ence within a short time, to assist in ena- 
bling us to overcome those impediments 
and obstacles, which only so lately, even 
to the most sanguine mind, would have 
stamped any proposition looking to such 
an undertaking, as impr acticable, wild, 
and visionary. The chief and main fact, 
which we regard as having so entirely 
changed the Ribs of the question, as 
now to render practicable what was be- 
fore almost impossible, is that mysteri- 
ous and inexplicable movement which led 
to the exodus of that strange people, the 
Mormons, from the banks of the Missis- 
sippi, and to their subsequent settlement 
and establishment in the valley of the 
Great Salt Lake—a spot but a little west 
of that, which may fairly be regarded as 
the top of the continent, being, as it is, the 
very apex of its principal valleys, whence 
the rains, which the heavens shed on it, 
flow off for more than a thousand miles. 
towards every point of the compass, by 
the Platte and Arkansas, to the north and 


east, to et oS in the “ Father of 


waters ; , Lewis’s River, to the north 
and west, 2 find the Pacific at Astoria, 
and add a mite to its volume; by the 
Colorado of the west into the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, and down by the Rio Grande, to 
the southea ist, into the Gulf of Mexico, at 
the most southern point of our territories. 
It is here, in the middle of the wilderness, 
and in a region naturally so arid that the 
aboriginal ‘trib s living there, could only 
derive a scanty and precarious existence 
from the few indige nous roots niggardly 
furnished by a barren soil—in a country 
where the individuality and independence 
of the backwoodsman or pioneer, which 
opened the way for our race to the Mis- 
sissippi, were thrown entirely at fault ; for 
there no genial and generous showers come 
to sprout his corn, and to furnish those 
necessary solvents, without which no vege- 
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tation can draw its sustenance from the 
Itis here, that this people, 
led by a common impulse, and guided by 
one will, fixed their abiding-p lace e, and re. 
solved to make their future homie, Then, 
with all the power of combined action. 
working for a common end, they soon 
brought the distant spring to spread its 
waters over the idle soil, which thus 
freshened, imparted life into the germ of 
the corn, and made it forth its 
young leaves for the fostering sun to nur. 
ture into maturity. They now constitute 

a body politic, embodyi ing a thrifty, ber, 
and well-to-do peop le—whose greatest 
crime, far, seems to be their having 


shoo t 


SO 
mastered and expelled from their com- 
munity that litigious spirit which feeds the 
lawyer and ex: alts the ermine. For, as to 
the ch: urge made against their leaders of 
indulging in a plur: lity of wives, we give 
as little heed as we do to the similar one 
made against the respected priesthood of 
the native population of the adjoining ter- 
ritory, of disregarding their vows of celi- 
bacy. The late startling developments in 
the morals of our own community, which 
show a disposition to set up a new stand- 
ard, and to discard those old _ notions, 
which exacted undefiled purity from wo- 
man, but tolerated man whilst his honor 
was unstained, ought to check us from 
looking too narrowly into the habits and 
customs of a distant people. But the facts 
of the census, which show a perfect 

equality in the number of the two se xes In 

their whole population, must, in itse If, go 
far to refute the charge of such an im- 
probable condition generally existing in 
the domestic relations of this people ; and 
then the undeniable evidences of their 
thrift and industry, which come to us 
without a disse nting voice from innumer. 
able witnesses, added to the charity and 
hospitality extended to emigration after 

emigration, which have passed their set 
tlement the last four summers—all tend 
to establish a character for this people, 
investiga 
tion. 

Most certainly, on the petty an d conflict- 
ing evidence now against them, we shall 
do nothing to help to alienate their loyalty 
from our common union and government, 
by joining in any general, vague, or unfair 
denunciation of them. They have once 
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showed their patriotism by sending off, at | 
the time of their most pressing need, five 
hundred of their sturdiest arms to fight the 
battles of their country. We are no 
apologists of their peculiarities, whether 
religious or social, but we shall maintain 
for them a full right to freedom of con- 
science, and exemption from any religious 
inquisition on the part of the federal go- 
vernment. We feel satisfied with leaving 
Divine Providence to work out its own 
truth among them, by its own inscrutable 

ways, and shall trust, in good time, to see 
that light shed upon them which she all illu- 
mine all the darkness of their errors. 

To return more directly to our imme- 
diate subject, we, the people of the United 
States, through the industry and provi- 
dence of our fellow-citizens, have now, in 
the midst of that late waste, store-houses 
well garnered with all the necessaries of 
life and other products of labor, forming a 
capital which is already wistfully seeking 
an outlet and a market; and numerous 
citizens there colonized and settled, with 
hardy hands and energetic minds, ready to 
do their full share in any great national 
undertaking 

Knowing that the physical and topo- 
graphical features of the — to be 
passed over, should exercise ¢ large in- 
fluence, in de ciding on the best route to be 
followed by a rail-road crossing the con- 
tinent, we shall not pretend to suggest— 
Whether it should take the more direct 
valley of the Platte, or turn a little to the 
southward, so as to pass through the more 
lertile val] sys of the Upper Arkansas— 
whether it should cross the valley of the 
Great Salt Lake, to the north or south of 
the lake—whether it should follow thence 
the trace of the northern or southern line 
femigration to the mines of California; 
hor whether it should find the best p ass 
over the Sierra Nevada, by aiming to 
descend an affluent of the S acramento, or 
oe of the San Joaquim ; for these are 
questions to be settled by engineers 
Making the necessary examinations and 
éxplorations of the country, and by the 
directors of the work deciding upon ‘their 

bearings on other intere sts, allied with the 
undertaking. We _ desire, 
closing this article, to pvuint out how it | 
tems to us that this gres it work can be | 
given the start, which is most likely to| 
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lead to its speedy and successful consum- 
mation. What we would propose for 
consideration for the rail-road com- 
panies chartered, or to be chartered, by 
the states of lowa, Missouri, and Ark- 
ansas, to ally themselves together, and 
apply to Congress for their right of way 
for their most central stem across the un- 
organized public territory east of the 
Rocky Mountains; and.then for those 
interested in these companies, and other 
public-spirited capitalists, to apply to the ter- 
ritorial government of the territory of Utah, 
for a charter for a company to build a rail- 
road across that territory ;—-Congress to be 
called upon to aid the enterprise, not only 
by liberal grants of land, but also by 
making prospective contracts with these 
companies, as soon as organized, for car- 
rying the mails and transporting military 
stores, to take effect whenever the roads 
should be finished and in operation. Such 
contracts would properly form a good 
basis of credits, on which the companies 
could raise loans, or “let out” their work. 
We have lately seen, in our own state, 
how easy it would have been to have had 
enough work undertaken on similar credits, 
to carry the proposed rail-road to the top 
of the Rocky Mountains. We have 
enough evidence, afforded by the prac 
tical policy of many of the rail-roads 
now in operation in our country, to show 
that different corporate bodies soon find 
their own benefit in working harmoniously 
together, and in establishing connected 
lines running over their several roads. A 
rail-road of this kind, made by the junction 
of several companies, seems, to our mind, 
to be in many respects much preferable to 
one under a single direction. Moreover, 
we must not overlook the facilities which 
subscribing to the stocks of these com- 
panies will offer to the legislatures of the 
older states, of sharing in the work. 

Now, if we should venture any vaticina- 
tion in this matter, it would be, that in 
than a decade from the time the 
work is fairly commenced under such a 
system as the one here indicated, Con- 

may, by holding short sittings 
and adjourning from day to day and from 
place to place, find itse lf, at the end of a 
week, still deliberating under our own flag, 
but where the western sun can be seen 
| losing itself in the ocean. 
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SOULOUQUE AND THE DOMINICANS. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY versus AMERICAN POLICY. 


{In our last number, we noticed the different origins of the two peoples inhabiting the island of 
St. Domingo ; the total disconnection of the Spanish or eastern colony, or any class of its inhabi- 
tants, from the revolt of the blacks, and extermination of the whites, in 1790-1, in the West or 
French colony ; the unsuccessful efforts made, just at the close of the last century, by France, to 
reconquer, and of E ngland, in furtherance of her colonial slave policy, to bring into subjection the 
revolted blacks ; the possession from the same period by France, under a treaty of cession with 
Spain, of the Eastern colony till the year 1808; the expulsion in that year of the French by the 
creole Spaniards, aided by the English, then in ‘alliance with Spain; the occupation by Spain of 
her old colony thence forward until 1821; the overthrow of the royal government in that year by 
the creoles, and the establishment of a provisional independent government ; the invasion of the 
East in 1822 by Boyer, president or dictator of the West or Hayti ; the capitulation of the Eastern 
capital to him, and the terms of the annexation of the East to H: iyti ; the uniform violation of these 
terms, in letterand spirit, by Boyer and the Haytian government during the continuance of the 
Union ; the refusal by Hayti to permit the immigration of white agric sultural colonists into the 
Eastern or Dominican part of the island, which permission was demanded by the Dominicans in 
the Haytian convention of 1843, as the sole condition on which they would consent to remain in 
union with Hayti; the rising of the East in consequence ; the unsuccessful intrigues of France at 
that period to obtain a foothold in the Dominican te rritory on the North at the Bay of Samana; 
the establishment of the Dominican Republic in 1844; and finally, the dispatch by the government 
of the new republic of commissioners 4 Washington, to obtain the reco; nition of it b vy the U nited 


States. ] 


We now resume our narrative. 

When these commissioners arrived, Mr. 
Calhoun was at the head of the state de- 
partment, under the executive administra- 
tion of Mr. Tyler. The republican sym- 
pathies, the profound statesmanlike views 
of policy, and the far-seeing sagacity, 
which so eminently characterized his long 
and eventful political life, led the secretary 
at once to appreciate not only the intrin- 
sic merits of the cause of Dominican in- 
dependence, but also the practical impor- 
tance, and deep concern, of that question to 
the United States; and he entered with 
earnest zeal into the views and plans of 
policy of the new state, as unfolded by its 
accredited agents. The result was, the 
dispatch thither by him of a special agent 
to examine into the social and political 
condition of the new state, and report 
thereon. To execute this commission, 
required some time; and unfortunately 
for the Dominicans and for the interests 
and credit of our foreign policies in that 


quarter, ‘fore the report could be acted 


post of 
anew 


on, Mr. Calhoun resigned the 
secretary of state into other hands : 
and engrossing question in our foreign re- 
lations, re sulting in a war with a neighbor- 
ing state, came before the government 
and nation ; and, in consequence the result 
of our agent’s investigations, in ‘the shi ape 
of a voluminous re port, was laid aside and 
forgotten among the ne ale eted records of 
the department of foreign affairs. 

The accession of Messrs. Polk and Bu- 
chanan, of the same political school as the 
re tiring secretary, led the Dominicans to 
hope and expect that the same interest 
would be manifestec : for them by the new, 
as had been done by the preceding ad- 
ministration. And, as the name of Mr. 
Calhoun—a name still revered and men- 
tioned among them with grat itude for 
the interest he took in their political 
welfare—had been a sufficient guaranty 
that their national rights, towards 
Hayti, would not be overlooked, while 


as 
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the management of our foreign affairs re- | 


mained in his hands; so now they confi- 


dently anticipated that their claims to the | 


republican syropathies of our government 
and people would not be forgotten, nor 
that sympathy itself be allowed to lie in- 
active or fruitless of results in their favor. 
Nor were they altogether disappointed. 
But unfortunat ly for - them, the more en- 
interests of the Mexican war 
withdrew the attention of the administra- 
tion from the island Republic, and caused 
it to leave incomplete the measures it had 
entered upon in pursuance of Mr. Cal- 
houn’s p« icy , in regard to it. 

This official oversight or neglect at the 
seat of government, would, however, have 
been in some considerable degree repaired, 
as regarded our political interests during 
that critical period in Dominican affairs, 
through the agency of the consular office, 
in the routine of duties which properly 
belong to it, especially at capitals where 
we have not any national representative 
of a higher grade, were it not for the 
simple fact that the United States consu- 
lar system is more wretchedly and def 
tive ly organ ized, and with reference to our 
national interests, more heedlessly admin- 
istered at the seat of government, and, as 
a general thing, more inefficiently execu- 
ted abroad, than that of any other com- 
mercial nation on the globe. And Mr. 
Buchanan is chargeable With having given 
the sanction of his practice through an 
oversight in this particular instance, and 
under the known circumstances of the case 
especially inexcusable, to one of its worst 
practic al features, the ap pointment 
prin cipal consular or commercial agents 
for a given foreign country state, 
those who alone are to communicate offi- 
clally with the government at home, 
without ref rence to the important circum- 
stance whether they do or do not reside, 
or are to reside, at the capital, or most 
important point, of such country or state. 
We will « xplain more particularly. 

In the : spring of 1847, just at the time 
When the intrigues at the Dominican 
capital by foreign agents, and the conspi- 
racy of the agents and partisans of Sou- 
louque were beginning to assume an active 
form, and when, ofall other times, we need- 
ed not merely a commercial buta politica il 
representative at that port, the private 


y 
grossing 


fec- 


or 


of 


of 
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business of our commercial agent resident 
there, Francis Harrison, an intelligent 
gentleman and true American, who had 
been appointed in the autumn of 46 
as"chief for the whole Dominican Republic, 
called him to resume his residence at Pu- 
erto Plata, situated on the north side of the 
island, not only far distant from the 
capital, and entirely disconnected also 
with the political movements and interests 
of which the latter is always, and was 
then es spec ially y; the centre. As e mpo wered 
to do, by the tenor of his appointment from 
Washington, he left a deputy behind him ; 
and by the same act, too, our country was 
left without the slightest official represen- 
tation there, beyond what was involved in 
the performance ofthe merest routine of the 
ordinary business transactions pertaining 
to a consular or national commercial 
agency office ; while certain other powers 
had, under the ostensible name and char- 
acter of consuls, or in some other capacity, 
their active secret political agents on the 
spot, watching every movement—to no 
small extent actually shaping and control- 
ling events, and making regular and 
minutely-detailed f all to their 
sovernments. might be 
at this late 
pose to do so, 
7, the before- 


reports 0 
Much 
added on this last point, could it, 
day, serve any judicious pury 


more 


in August or Se ptember, or 
mentioned agent-in-chief di d at Puerto 
Plata; and Nir. Buchanan, who must or 
ought to have been acquainted withthe state 
of Dominican affairs, and with the schemes 
and intrigues then rife at the capital of 
that republic, appointed, as the successor 
of the late incumbent, an American resi- 
dent at Puerto Plata, an appointment, for 
aught we know, perfectly unexceptionable 
as regarded the appointee ; but consider- 
ing the place of his residence and the po- 
litical adverted to, not 
only impolitic, but an unequivocal blunder. 
The agency at the capital remained in the 
same hands as and, of course, 
merely subordinate to the princip al one at 
Puerto Plata; and for all or any political 
purposes—we mean no disparagement to 
the worthy functionary who occupied the 
post, for the appointment was accepted by 
him in the first instance reluctantly, and 
only after urgent solicitation—was till 
near the close of 1848, ifnot ever there- 


circumstances 


before, 


_after, an absolute nullity. 
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This was great and inexcusable error in | friendly umpirage, 


our policy in the premises. 

It is true, the range of choice at the 
capital was exc eedingly limited, owing to 
the very small number of American resi- 
dents. But had less haste been used in 
appointing a successor to Mr. Harrison, 
and a very little time and pains taken, as 
the peeulis uv political cireumstances of the 
occasion obviously demanded, to inquire 
in a reliable qu: arter within the knowle dge 
of the department, a judicious selection 
could easily have been made. Had this 
been done, and thus the appointment been 
secured of not merely a commercial, but 
virtually a well-informed political agent— 
one able to appreciate our national in- 
terests there, and competent to ferret out 
and countervail the foreign intrigues that 
were on foot, the department could and 
would have been furnished with available 
information that would have enabled the 
government to defeat those intrigues and 
machinations of which Port-au-Prince was 
the head- quarters, in the New Vb ‘orld, and 
Santo Domingo city the prine ipal out-post. 
The subs — nt invasion of Soulouque in 
1849, the scheme of which was in the 
course of concoction for the two prece di ing 
years, and was one of the principal subject- 
matters of these very intrigues, could 
and ought to have been prevented, by 
compelling him to respect the inde- 
pendence of the Dominican republic, 
the peace and security of which would 
have thus been assured, and consequently 
its government left with the pecuniary 
means to carry into practical execution 
its cherished policy of white foreign immi- 
gration, the sure guaranty of prosperity 
and progress; and, above all, we should 
have been saved as a government and 
nation from the humiliating position—not 
positively ludicrous solely because of its 
unequivocal disgracefulness—in which, as 
the grand finale to this precious ch: upter in 
the ‘history of our foreign policy and di- 
plomacy, it was worthily ‘and most appro- 
priately left to the succeeding anti-Ameri- 
can whig administration to place us, by 
allowing itself to be wheedled in as the 
fag tail-end, third to that serio-comical 
burlesque on international alliances—the 
coalition of the three great powers to 
interpose their mediating offices, their 
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between the formid. 
able Soulouque and the obstinate Do. 


| minicans. 


We must now bring forward from the 
point where we formerly left it, or rather 
from that where it next the 
action of the author and principal actor in 
this farcico-diplomatic drama—Great Bri- 
tain. It is eminently characteri and 
runs a beautiful parallel with the policy 
and course of proceeding of that gov- 
ernment in Central America, and under 
the indefatigable Chatfield. And if the 
doings of his contemporary and fellow- 
worker in this island sphere, for their 
common employer of the Foreign Office 
in London, have not obtained the same 
wide and enviable celebrity as those of his 
compeer on the main land, because 
equal success did not crown his efforts; 
and also that, as the theatre of the events 
did not lie so immediately on the great 
highway of our inter-oceanic communica- 

tion, the y have, in consequence, awakened 
less interest in the minds of the American 
public. 

From before the separation in 1844, 
there was domiciled in the provine e of 
Santiago, on the northern side of the Do- 
minican territory, which aces the 
harbor and peninsula of Samana, an Eng- 
lishman, whose only ostensible business 
was that of a merchant or trader. In the 
war of the separation, he served as a colo- 
nel in the Dominican army ; and aft r the 
establishment of the republic, he became 
naturalized as a Dominican citizen, and 
sat as a deputy or member of the lower 
house, in the Dominican Congress. If he 
was not a secret agent of the foreign office 
in London from the first, as he has since 
been suspected to have been. he e rtainly 
became such in the sequel. We know 
that during the session of 1847, and amidst 
the pe rple xities and troubles of that pe riod, 
he distinguished himself in and out of /ON- 
gress by his zeal for Dominican interests 
and policy, y, his op position to French and 
Haytian intrigue, which in the minds of 
many observers were rather intimately 
associated—and for his officious attention 

) President Santana, and ap parent t devo- 
a to his foreign immigr: ition policy ; 
though the native shre wdness and sagacity 
of the latter, quickened by his devotion 


arises, 


tie > 


embr 
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the interests and welfare of his country, 
led him even then, we believe, to more 
than half suspect the sincerity and purity 
of motive of his adopted fellow country- 
man. At the time, however, this conduct 
of the Anglo-Dominican deputy was 
generally ascribed to an intelligent and 
patriotic regard for the interests of his 
adopted country; though subsequent 
events changed the construction placed on 
it, and attributed it to a desire to foment 
the already existing jealousies arising from 
color, between the different classes 
citizens, in order that by perplexing and 
distracting the government at home, while 
the invasion from Hayti, then anticipated, 
was being instigated by his coadjutors at 
Port-au-Prince, he might induce the neces- 


sity on the part of the Dominicans of in-} 


voking the aid or protection of some 
foreign power, that is to say, England, of 
course ; precisely in the same manner as 
many, doubtless ill-natured, though cer- 
tainly close observers of events on that 
island, have persisted in accusing the 
French government of playing a double 
game between the Haytians and Domini- 
cans, by siding with the former at Port-au- 
Prince, through its consul or agent-general 
there, and instigating the continual inva- 
sions or threats by them, against the terri- 
tory of the latter, and by siding through his 
deputy at Santo Domingo city, with the 
latter people and government in their re- 
sistance to Hayti; thus creating or en- 
deavoring to create a necessity on their 
part, for the aid and protection of a foreign 
power, to wit, France. 

How this naturalized Englishman play- 
ed the part assigned him by Lord Palmer- 
ston, or which he volunteered to execute, 
will appear by the narrative of the events 
and circumstances connected and contem- 
porary with the invasion of Soulouque, in 
1849, to which we now proceed. 

So long ago as during the Congressional 
Session in the spring of 1847, that period 
of plots and intrigues, the threat was 
made by this naturalized English deputy, 
and his adherents, that in certain contin- 
gencies, referring mainly to the preponder- 
ance of what were regarded as French in- 

uences in the executive councils, the 
Province of Santiago would secede from 


city, and establish an independent state. 
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This threat was not fully appreciated at 
the time. The sagacious head of the 
British Foreign Office drew too long a 
bow for the Dominican governmeut, as 
he has for some other governments of 
older standing, and which are better ac 
quainted, it is to be presumed, with the 
acts and practices of diplomacy. 

The scheme thus vaguely foreshadowed, 
was concocted and matured in the course 
of the two following years. In that inter- 
val this English-born deputy, accompanied 
by another Englishman, recently arrived 
there, under the title of consul—the British 
government finding their account for thus 
paying the new state the compliment of 
its first recognition, in the specious cloak 
it furnished for covering the selfish designs 
contemplated in the act, this really secret 
agent busied himself in traversing the 
country and endeavoring to lessen French 
influence and French feeling, and substitute 
those of an English cast. ‘The consul en- 
deavored also to persuade the Dominican 
government to accept the protectorate of 
Great Britain, as being the only power 
which had recognised the Republic, by 
sending him, or that could effectually pro- 
tect it against Hayti. 

While these proceedings were going on, 
several British vessels of war were hover- 
ing off the coast, and occasionally touched 
at various ports. This particular scheme 
of a protectorate failed, however, as did 
also another very characteristic one—a 
volunteer individual offer of a loan to the 
government, then in a position of unusual 
embarrassment from the criminal mis- 
management of President Jimenes—a 
scheme several times tried, but as often 
resolutely rejected by the shrewd and 
justly suspecting Dominican government. 

It now remained for these two secret 
agents of the British Cabinet to play out 
their old hand. Their efforts were ac 
cordingly directed to effect the secession 
of the province of Santiago. ‘The moment 
for the decisive stroke had come—the 
juncture of circumstances preconcerted in 
the conclaves at Port-au-Prince, directed 
by Soulouque and the British Cabinet 
agent-in-chief there, namely, the actual in- 
vasion of Soulouque and of the maturity 


h the Santiagan plot—for the Emperor was 
the central government at Santo Domingo | 


now on his march for the Dominican 
frontiers, at the head of a formidable ar- 
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my, divided into several divisions, for the 
purpose of striking a more decisive blow. 
While terror and dismay were thus spread 
through all classes and over all parts 
of the Republic, by a singular coinci- 
dence, a British vessel of war unexpect- 
edly came to anchor, just at this same 
juncture, in the bay of Samana. The 
governor of Turk’s Island also sent ano- 
ther vessel to Puerto Plata, while the 
governor of the Bahamas, Captain Ma- 
thews, came over in person to Santiago, 
where our English Dominican deputy 
hastened to join him. The foundation of 
the town of Santiago de los Caballeros, as 
it was originally named, the capital of the 
province, was nearly contemporary with 
that of Santo Domingo itself; and from 
ancient times there had existed a sort of 
rival jealousy between the two cities. 
These jealousies the English agents 
now sought to revive; and to neutralize 
the French influence and destroy what- 
ever sympathy then existed in their favor, 
they represented the government at the 
capital under the control of French 
influence, and that the object of the 
French in seeking the protectorate, as it 
was known t did, to the 
cession of Sa 


which was a secret 
either, was to re-establish the abolished 
system of Afri servitude, "Sit milar 
representations were also made—as has 
always been done by both the English 
and French agents and partisans in 
the Republic, to the prejudice of Ameri- 
can influence and interests. The plot was 
now ripe for execution; but the Creole 
Spanish pinersl, who had been seduced 
from his loya lty to the Republic and taken 
into the counsels of the conspirator-agents, 
and, for appearai 


nee’-sake, was appointed 
to head the Pronunciamento, 


or obtain 


mana, 


distrusted 
the temper and disposition of the corps of 
the army under his command, as well 
the inhabitants themselves, and hesitated to 
take the final step. The agents succeed- 
ed, however, so far as to induce him to 
fail of making certain military move- 
ments by which he could easily have pre- 
vented the corps of the Haytian army, then 
on the march to that portion of the fron- 
tier, from gaining access into the Domin- 
ican territor ¥; by inte rcepting their pas- 
sage down through the defiles 
mountains. 


as of 
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British policy, or rather, we should say, 
it harmonized exactly with their poliey— 
that the Haytians sh nuld overrun, re-sub- 
and re-possess the Dominican 
provided that Great Britain, at 
the same time, obtained and held posses- 
sion of, or what would amount to the 
same thing, have the prot over, 
the new Santiaga n state the long 
coveted port of Samana. 

At the very moment whet 
this British instigated treachery of the 
Dominican general, the troops of Sou. 
louque had gained the heart of the 
Dominican territory in that quarter, Cap. 
tain Mathews hastened south to the Do- 
minican eapital, to join his offers cf an En- 
glish protectorate to those which were 
then being urged upon the assembled 
Congress by the British Consul, backed 
by the recommendations of President 
Jimenes himself, the traitorous tool at once 
of Soulouque and of the British official 
conspirators. Mathews even went so far 
as to threaten that, if the French were ever 
ee to enter Santo Do city, 

blood should flow there like water. He, 
doubtless, would have added the Ameri- 
cans to the affection-suggested category, 
had not our representation there been so 
absolute a nullity as to place it and our 
people beneath so enviable and august a 
notice, 

The result of this invasion 
so completely and unex] dly disas- 
trous to all his plans and calculations, and 
those of hi tors and coadjutors; 
and the consequent disgraceful flight of 
President Jimenes, we have heret 
noticed. The British-born ex-di puty 
escaped in a British vessel. 

Such was the recent British sch 
rial acquisition at the most avail- 
Domingo 


and of St 
and 


Seay d, 
the 


conti 
by 


territory, 


ctorate 


and 


1, by means of 


ningo 


of Soulouque, 


instiga 


for 


also 


me for 
territo 
able point on the Isl 
—a scheme shrewdly 
marked throughout its pr en ; 

sagacity and forecast wit h have distin- 
guished all the political m aa of 
Lord Palmerston and the British cabinet, 
in reference to the Spanish portions of the 

New World—a scheme which, butfor the 
indomitable energy and personal in fluence 
over his countrymen, of General Santana, 
and their own char: icteristic patriotism 
and bravery, would have placed in the 
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cious and commodious, and for naval pur- 
poses, the most available harbor and de- 
pot on the Atlantic side of the Continent 
—a naval station that would have effectu- 
ally commanded, in case of war with that 
power, not only our several interoceanic 
routes of trade and travel, but the Gulf of 
Mexico, the ports of Texas, ahd the very 
mouth of the Mississippi itself—a position 
which has been aptly styled the future 
entrep6t of the two hemispheres, the key 
to the two oceans; and the possession of 
which, by Great Britain or any other Eu- 
ropean naval power, would be of far more 
value to he: as a centre and depot 
for hostile operations against us, than that 
of the entire Atlantic coast of Central 
America, its port of San Juan Nicaragua, 
and the island of Ruatan included. wef 

the possession by that power of Cuba i 

self—an acquisition forever forbidden ‘ 
the declared policy of our government— 
with its harbor of the Havana and the 
Castle of San Juan d’Ulloa, could scarcely 
be more dangerous and pernicious to our 
national interests. And yet the fact is 
worthy of being recorded and treasured up 
in our national remembrance, as a warning 
against like culpable in« lifference and short- 
sightedness hereafter, and also as a sheer 
and gratitude to the Domin- 
been saved from this 
by the energy, 


r, or it, 


act of justice 
icans, that we have 
great national calamity, 
determined courage and patriotism of 
General Santana and the Dominicans 
themselves, and not by any activity or 
agency on the part of our own govern- 
ment, which had been solicited, though 

fruitle ssly, from the beginning, to recognize 

the new state. It had commenced rightly, 

but had afterwards remitted its atten- 
tion ; and, 5 Sern .out the most important 
and decisive period of her struggle down to 
the very moment when the nefarious in- 
trigues and plots long in the process of 
concoction and maturing, and of which 
the administrations at W ashington had 
been all the while av are, were brought to 
afinal crisis by the invasion of Soulouque 
and the Santiagan British secession-move- 
ment, both preconcerted for simultaneous 
execution, if it did not maintain an attitude 
of supine indiffere nee, it pursued, at best, a 
hesitating, inefficient and aimless course 
of poli icy, scarcely less injurious both to| 
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|the Dominican cause and to our own na- 
tional interests. 


* 


d to their unsuccess- 
of two of the great 


We have thus trac 
ful results the effort 


* To show the importance attached to this ques- 
tion on the other side of the Atlantic, we will quote 
a few sentences from a recent French political 
writer, who urges on his government the policy of 
assuming ce offered protectorate, as it 
might show the sovereignty of the Dominican re- 
public ; or, in a return for such protection, to accept 
the cession of Samana bay and territory. ‘Once 
more, then,’ he urges, ** why do we hesitate? Is 
it because of the insignificancy of the acquisition ? 
There are three points in the Atlantic which assure 
the maritime preponderance to the great power 
which shall establish itself on either one of them— 
the little island of St. Thomas, the Mole of St. Ni- 
cholas [in Hayti], and the Bay of Samana. St 
Thomas, at present the entrepot and maritime cen- 
tre of that part of the world, is nothing but a barren 
rock, to which every ene eve n wood and water~— 
has to be brought from abroad; a besides, it 
belongs to Denmark. The ‘Mol St. Nicholas 
is surrounded and commanded be a compact 
cireuit of high mountai which circumstance re- 
quires the military occupation o 


a very extensive 
territory; it belongs, moreover, to the Haytians. 
There remains Samana. Of all the bays in the 
world, the Bay of wee is at once the most vast, 
the most secure, and the lefended on the side 
of the land and ofthe sea; whileall the riches of the 
mineral and vegetable kingdoms—from gold to coai 
—from ship-timber to prec are found ac 
cumulated in the peninsula which gives it its name. 

* ¥ * ¥ * * 

‘Where then shall we search for the secret of the 
hesitation, which nothing ut or within can ex- 
cuse? Is it in the strange illusion of one of our last 
Ministers of Foreign Afi » who, in reply to one 
that was representing to kim the danger o! the oceu- 
pation of Samana oy the United States, said: * For- 
tunateiy the English are yet in Jamaica; so, too, 
were the English in Oregon! * % * 
No, it lies, [fear, in the traditional maxim of the bu- 
reaux: ‘It is none of our | None of oar 
business! 


Dusiness. 

Happy, indeed, is that country which can 
act on such m Bu 
When England is e 


€ we in that condition? 
ch d \ cing the distance 
which the year 1848 placed between her and us, 
* * * when the United States 
Atlantic and Pacific with their an- 
1exationist Cor do we not, by remaining asleep 
in our little corner, incur the Tis k of awaking some 
fine day, stifled and powerless? Our lethargy 
is here all the less inexcusable, inasmuch as there 
are no political or financial obstacles for an excuse ; 
that in order to see our flag float over the Peninsula 
of Samana, we should not have even the trouble of 
carrying it thither; [quere ?] that, in order to con- 
quer the finest maritime and territorial position of the 
New World, the te/e-de-pont of th ge of Pana- 
ma, the future entrepét of the two hemispheres, the 
key of the two oceans, would only require of us a 
simple monosyllable and a single nod of the head. 
But why say this aloud? some one will object to 
me. Good God! to make known here what all the 
world, exce pt ourselves, knows already.” * * 
Fortunately, 0 ur national inte re sis and policy do 
not require, nor do they look to the acquisition of this 
position, as our Fre nchman seems to fear. But they 
do re quire the continued possession and sole control 
of it to remain in the Dominican Republic, 
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European powers to acquire, each for|of no one of these contingencies was to be 


itself exclusively, a foothold on an advan- 
tageous and commanding point of the 
Dominican territory—a sort of consumma- 
tion, not regarded, however, by the im- 
mediate parties, as absolutely final, of 
those schemes and measures to that end, 
which had extended with few interruptions 
through a period of more than half a 
century, and for the last six years been 
pursued with equal activity and address, 

It now remains for us to unfold the new 
scheme of policy adopted and pursued in 
concert by those powers, hitherto rivals 
and opponents, on this theatre. 

The partial degree of interest which 
had been manifested within the last few 
years by the government of the United 
States on behalf of the Dominican people, 
connected as that manifestation was with 
the early application of the Dominican 
government to ours for a recognition of 
that new Republic; and, above all, the 
then recent results of the Mexican war in 
the way of the extension of our national 
territorial limits, opened the eyes of each 
of those rival powers to the more formi- 
dable danger likely to arise to their re- 
spective schemes and purposes on the side 
of St. Domingo, from this third and more 
neighboring power. Their mutual jealou- 
sies and apprehensions were at once laid 
aside and forgotten in this their common 
dread of a third party, and which far out- 
weighed that which either had hitherto 
felt of the other. If the United States 
were suffered to proceed alone in this 
business of adjusting the Haytian and 
Dominican dispute, it would undoubtedly 
be settled in a way that would forever 


prevent the consummation of this co-ordi- | 


nate branch of Great Britain’s new 
and favorite West India policy—the ex- 


tension of the black supremacy and popu- | 


lation over the entire island of St. Do- 


mingo, and would annihilate the lingering 
hopes both of that power and of France, | 
of ever effecting their old and rival schemes | 
of a lodgment on the Dominican territory. | 


And besides, the United States might 


possibly, if they were to act alone, appro- | 


priate to themselves, or in some other 
way secure—such was the suggestion of 
their awakened apprehension—the prize 
which they had each separately so long 
striven in vain toobtain. The occurrence 


tolerated. The bare idea of it was es 
pecially abhorrent to Great Britain. “ Bri- 
tannia rules the waves,” must continue to be 


/sung as truthfully even at the mouth of 


the Mississippi as at the mouths of the 
Ganges, or the potency of her spell would 
be broken for ever. ‘To protect this pres. 
tige on the main land, a naked savage had 
just been caught, and after being washed, 
combed, and clad in an old British military 
uniform, had been dubbed and defiantly 

protected” as “King of Mosquitia ;” 
and it would never do to allow this policy 
to be defeated, through neglect or failure 
to give direction to affairs on the neigh. 
boring islands. 

What. then, was to be done? What 
did a wise and prudent policy—nay, what 
did even common sense dictate? Pre- 
cisely what they would do in any case— 
that the two powers should unite to either 
openly and forcibly oppose the common 
enemy, or to hoodwink or head him off, 
according as circumstances might suggest 
or require. Now, as Jonathan was grown 
in stature to the proportions of a well- 
developed though precocious and some- 
what verdant manhood, and was, besides, 
rather self-assured and a little arrogant 
and bold in his young and _ vigorous 
strength, it was deemed more prudent 
and advisable to adopt the latter course 
with him in the present instance; and 
while playing upon his inexperience and 
flattering his youthful vanity, to quietly 
perform the amiable and safe operation of 
pulling the wool over his eyes, and gently 
‘leading him whither they would have him 
| to go. 

Brother Jonathan, good-natured, unsus- 
|picious, and a little flattered, withal, at 
| having his plain republican society « ourted 
[by royalty, was quite naturally and 
inadvertently taken in by this cunning 
‘scheme devised to entrap him, and for the 
| execution of which the auspicious moment 
now presented itself when a political party 
| had just acceded to power here, which had 
‘traditionally been more practicable and 
| pliable to European diplomatic practices 
land arts than its untractable, retiring oP 
| ponent. 

| The Taylor and Clayton administration 


came into power just at the moment when 
the conjoint Soulouque invasion and Sat 
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tiagan secession scheme was ripening for | litical party as its predecessor or not—is 
its final execution. Illuminated by the! bound by traditional usage to follow out. 
same profound political forecast and|The opposite practice of our government 
statesman-like sagacity, which characte-|has contributed, more than all ‘things else, 
rized the initiation and attended the whole | to render our foreign policy and our diplo- 
progress to consummation of that other | macy the inefficient systemless negations 
eotemporaneous and masterly stroke of| which they proverbially are. The execu- 
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diplomacy, known and admired as the 


“Clayton and Bulwer treaty,” in refe- 


rence to another and a neighboring terri- | 
'in other words, the party, and not the na 


tory, the same secretary was now inspired 
with the patriotic and profoundly politic | 
idea of sending his agent to do what had 


tive of each political party, as it comes 
into power, adopting the same rule in 
foreign as in domestic policy, representing, 


tional unity and interests, feels bound to 
either wholly undo what his predecessor 


already been thoroughly done several | of the opposite political faith had done; or 
times over by former governmental | else, discarding all reference to or aid from 
gents; an act, to speak seriously, of | his acts or measures, to begin ab initio, as 
doubly intensified stupidity and blunder. | though nothing had been done. And 
ing, as being one not only of supereroga- hence it is a proof of care, Vigilance, and 
tion in itself, but as procrastinating and | |is a matter for invidious comparison, ‘if an 


deferring our decision on a question | 
seriously concerning our own natural inter- 
ests, and which, as the administration well 
knew, other powers were at that moment, 
—and a critical one, too—using the most 
active and strenuous endeavors, by secret 
intrigue of every sort, to settle, each to its 
own particular advantage, and both to our 
detriment. The special 
agent went and returned, as the others 
bad gone and returned before him—after 
having performed the duties assigned to 
him in a creditable manner, no doubt—as 
they had done. We impute no fault or 
dereliction there. The old jog-trot race 
“from pillar to post,” which our govern- 
ment had periodically appointed to be 
gone through with in this business, during 
the last six or eight years, was duly per- 
formed ; and we and the Dominicans so 
ras regarded us, stood precisely where 
each had. always stood. We had marched 
up the hill, and then marched down again 
with traditional promptitude and zeal. 

In fairness, however, no further blame 
should attach in this instance to General 
Taylor’ s administration than this, that it 

itified by its action an established per- 


most serious 


titious practice of the government in mat- 


ters pertaining to our forei ign policy, if 
We can be said to have any. Great 
titain and most other governments have 


‘ach their system of foreign policy traced | 
| statesmanship and consummate policy— 
‘the devolution of the business on the con- 
‘sumes the management of affairs—no | 


2 and extending far Sete the future, and 
Which each and every administration as it 


administration in any instance advances a 
single appreciable point beyond that where 
its predecessor of the opposite party left 
the business. And hence, too, it is that 
Great Britain especially, with her system 
of foreign policy clearly marked out and 
undeviatingly pursued for years—we were 
about to say centuries—has almost in- 
variably overreached and circumvented 
us, and will eternally continue to do so, 
unless we remodel our foreign system and 
reform our practice. 

Mr. Taylor’s cabinet, with the additional 


| . . . . . . 
caution and timid precision of the party, 


adhered to this practice, in the present 
instance, with characteristic and most 
literal exactness, 

That administration, having done that 
much to promote and secure our national 
interests and to advance the cause of re- 
publicanism on our borders, contented 
itself with devolving the consummation 
of the business so materially and intelli- 
gently advanced, on its consular agent at 
the Haytian capital—the theatre of this 
conspiracy, to hoodwink and bamboozle 
Brother Jonathan. 

The last special agency mission had 
served no other practical purpose than to 
stimulate and intensify the already awak- 
ened jealousy of the designs of the United 
States, entertained by the two European 
powers ; and this last stroke of profound 


sular agent, an official who, usually, in 


hatter whether it represents the same po- | our system—(and we speak in a general 
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sense, without meaning to cast any impu- 
tation on the one in question, for we know 
nothing about him) bears much the same 
relation, as regards diplomatic ability and 
general intelligence in matters of national 
policy, to the functionaries of the same 
name representing British or French in- 
terests, that the secretary of a back country 
meeting, gotten up to petition Congress 
to prohibit the introduction of slavery 
into the Fegee Islands, may be suppose d 
to bear to his official namesake at the head 
of the American State Department, was a 
measure, than which our government could 
not have devised a better to suit their pur- 
poses, had it been acting in their interest 
and for their sole benefit. It promoted 
the final consummation, which was ef- 
fected through their functionaries at Port- 
au-Prince, of their last and united scheme 
of policy; and if it did not advance 
the severally long cherished separate 
schemes of these two governments, was 
of secondary importance only to those 
separate plans, inasmuch as it would 
head off any similar ap yprehended designs 
on the part of the United States. 

Our government stupidly directed or 
permitted its acting agent—it matters 
nothing which—to fall into this trap thus 
set for it with such thin disguise and shal- 
low concealment; and the immediate re- 
sult was the before-mentioned triple 
mediating coalition of 1850, by consent- 
ing to become a party to which, it not 
only shamefully compromised our Ameri- 
can republican character, but rendered us 
positively ridiculous, and our national 
diplomacy, if possible, still more con- 
temptible than before. 

For either Soulouque has a just claim to 
supremacy as ruler of Hayti, over the Do- 
minican territory and people, in which case 
the latter are sheer rebels and anarchists: 
or else the Dominicans are justly entitled 
to the secure enjoyment of their chosen and 
thus far successfully vindicated,independent 
national institutions; in which latter case, 
the so-called emperor of Hayti appears, in 
view of his sworn purpose to exterminate 
the whites of the east, in the clear light of 
a monster with whom no terms should be | 
made or kept. If the former position be 
the true one, then the impertinence of our | 
interference is not palliated by the fact, 
that the act has been done in company | 
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with highly respectable and royal coadju- 
tors. If the latter position, on the con 
trary, be correct, then is the c ulps ibleness 
of our mediating at all, instead of peremp. 
torily commanding, heightened by the 
fact of our having deserted our independ- 
ent legitimate position as a powerful re. 
publican nation, by leaguing with other 
and monarchical powers, in a case where 
emphatically, of all others, we ought to 
have acted spontaneously and by our. 
selves, in aid of a people possessing, and 
with such an alternative as theirs before 
them, defending institutions similar to our 
own. That this latter position is the 
correct is clearly demonstrated by 


one, 
the narrative of facts which wi 





have 
heretofore given, and every authentic fact 
and circumstance that has ever been or 
can be adduced, corroborates it. 

But the very word mediation implies, 


mutual rights and mutual wrongs and 
grievances between the parties. In a case 
the mn, where all the right is on one side, and 


all the wrong, all the grievances and out- 
rage on the other, where was the 
for mediation—where for simple remon- 


strance ? where, especially and emphatic 


eCXCust 


ally, for our entangling, unrepublican, 
humiliating coalition for such an unbe 
coming purpose, in a case, too, in which 
the assailing party, with no plea even i 
extenuation, has long sought, and openly 


avowed its purpose to be, not merely t 
destroy the liberty and nati: of the 
other, but literally to exterminate as 4 
race a large and most important portiol 
of its peop le, while the assailed party Is 1 
struggling for the maintenance of thal 
liberty and nationality, and for the pr 
servation, to the extent above stated, d - 
its very existence. 

The poliey and views of both Great Brit 


ain and France in regard to St. Doming ps 


na ity 












not only relieve them from the opprobrit! fy 
and ridicule which attach to the pi iti 
of the United States in the mediatiif 





coalition, but actually confer a slight 
gree of respectability, and even dignlt 
on theirs. The fact of the two leadilf 
maritime powers of Europe combining” g i 
a case that so concerned their policy, # 

in circumstances involving it of such’ 










ne 





| power, to mediate between two petty 
i tions inhabiting the same island, and pf 
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chance, remonstrate gently and in a deli- | 
cate and friendly manner with the aggres- 
sive party—assumes the character of dig- 
nified expediency and grave state policy 
nay, even the farcical mocke ry of their 
soliciting the co- oper: ution of that third 
power, so situated in reference to all the 
parties, as were the United States, in this 
case,in the weighty and serious philan- 
thropic task which they had assumed to 
execute, rises to the same grave and 
dignifie d level. 

But for that third party, in this case, 
there is no such veil of excuse or justifi- 
to relieve the naked deformity of 
its unnatural and undignified position. 
With the United States, the guarantying 

f Dominican independence, unprotected 
by European powers and with its territory 
entire, is a matter of both sheer justice 
towards that people, and a dictate of sound 
policy in regard to our own national in- 
terests. Hence, there is no palliation for 
the compromise made of our republican 
character and of those interests, by 
lecting to act independently and alone in 
the matter, 

But with Great Britain and 
case was different. Their whe- 
ther in the coalition or out of it, never 
have looked to the absolute indepe ndence 
of the Dominican Republic, with its terri- 
tory unsevered and entire. With both 
these powers, that independence on such a 
basis i is a matter of altogether secondary 
importance and consideration ; if it be not, 
indeed, a thing as regards them undesira- 
ble and inexpedient. This latter position 
8 especially true in reference to Great 
sritain n, whose policy it has long been to 
hem in the United States on the south with 
acordon of black communities, and eventu- 
ally states. In this view she is now sys- 

matically and r: apidly preparing the way 
for the absolute surrender over to the| 
blacks and ec lored castes all but the mere 
nominal sovereignty of Jamaica and her 
And this 

policy would be most essentially promote d 
by the possession by the blac ‘ks of all St. 
Domi ingo, instead of the one third part of 

It, as how. 

Having failed of sec uring the first grand 
gand coveted prize, the possession of Sa- 
sana, she will still rest ve ry well satisfied 

if this second object be ultimately accom- | 


cation, 


neg- 


France the 
purpt ses, 


other W est Indian possessions. 
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plished; or she might possibly be satisfied, 
as a dernier resort—and it would appear 
that she has already officially intimated as 
much—if indeed our government has not 
acceded to it—that the independence and 
security of the Dominican Republic should 
be guaranteed as against Hayti, provided 
it never be annexed to the United States, 
nor, aS we suppose, the Samana position 
ceded to, or taken possession of by the 
same. As though any European nation had 
the right to dictate or even to suggest to 
us, what shall be our future national policy 
in the New World, in case where the 
already established rights of such Euro- 
pean nations are not concerned; or that 
we can, consistently with national honor or 
duty, to bind ourselves beforehand 
to pursue, or not to pursue, any particular 
irrespective of any contingencies 

that may here arise, « alling for a modifica- 
tion or change in our American policy, 

and of which contingencies, we, as an inde- 

pendent nation, with the other kindred 
American republics, are, and must be, the 
sole and absolute judges as among our- 


submit 


course, 


selves, 
With 
different. 
an indemnification for 
territorial possessions 
loss of sovereignty the 


the ca is somewhat 
still looks to the East for 
the loss of her old 
in the West, which 
Haytian independ- 
ence was never intended, in any respect, to 
cover. A check on the United States in 
that quarter, will not satisfy her, as it may 
sonelly do Great Britain—our je alous 
maritime rival. Hence, the prediction 
may be ne with the directness and 
confidence of positive assertion, that Sou- 
louque, or oie »ver rules Hayti, will never 
cease to harass and worry the Dominicans 
until one of two contingencies occurs: 
until either the Dominicans accept the 
protectorate of France, or cede to that 
power the bay and territory of Samana— 
or, until the United States, independently 
and alone, shall ste p forward, as every 
consideration of ¢ luty, police’ y, and ns tional 
honor requires, and comp el Hi: ayti to re- 
spect the nationality and indepe ondence of 
the Dominicans. 

But the worst, and as regards the posi- 
tion of our government, the most humi- 
liating feature in this business, remains to 
be developed. The intere sted reader of 
the occasional references contained in the 


France, 
She 


se 
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public journals, during the last six or 
eight months, of the political affairs of | 
that island, must have noticed, and doubt- 
less with a feeling of pe rplexity to com- 
prehend, the fact “that all the while this 
powerful coalition were remonstrating 
with this terrible Emperor Soulouque, and 
endeavoring to mediate between him and 
the Dominic cans, he has been represented 
as steadily pursuing unopposed his plans 


and preparations for a renewal of hostile | 


measures towards that people, and been 
openly re-avowing unrebuked his fixed pur- | 
pose of conquest and extermination.— 
There is but one solution to this apparently 
strange enigma; and it is a very plain | 
and simp le one—homogeneous i in character 

and principle with this whole scheme of | 

mediation from beginning to end. 

Soulouque has known from the first that 
his subjugation of the Dominicans and | 
appropriation of their territory, were, in 
themselves, a matter of indifference to, 
not even a thing to be desired by the a 
European parties to that scheme, and | 
therefore, that any threats which might be | 
made to coerce him, were, as regarded | 
them, a mere sham and a blinder to the! 
third party, the United States, which had 
tied itself up to conjoint action solely ; 
and consequently would be in a minority 
and powerless for 
sion, if perchance 
adopting such a course to protect the Do- 
minicans. 

Nay, further ; 
the views and policy of the two European 
parties to the scheme, the addition of the 
United States to the coalition was a thing 
most desirable to Soulouque, in order to 
anticipate and prevent their separate, and 
doubtless to his plans, prejudicial action. 
The scheme was devised by Great Britain, 
through her agent, with the concurrence if| 


not at the very suggestion of Soulouque | 


himself; and the whole affair, down to the 
inveiglement into it of the United States, 
and in fact, throughout the whole of the 
subsequent proceedings under it, was 
arranged and pros secuted with the secret 
concurrence as regarded the two Europe 2an | 
parties to it, and with the approval of the | 
black Emperor. 

Nor does his recent consent to a four 
years’ truce, admitting that report to 
be true, with the Dominicans—osten. 
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any purpose of compul. | 
it should be in favor of | 


with this knowledge of 
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| sibly yielded to the urgent remonstranceg 
and even threats of the coalition, militate 
in the slightest degree against ‘this COn- 
struction of the affair. The well known 
embarrassed condition of the Haytian 
finances—the combined effect of the 
herent thriftless indolence of the African 
race, the oppressive military system under 
that government, and the compulsorily 
exac ted appropriation of a considerable 
portion of the periodically accruing reve. 
nue to the payment of the insté slments of 
‘the old French inde munity, together with 
the signal failure with its discouraging 
effects, of the invasion of 1849, all con- 
spires d to render it desirable on the part 
of Soulouque, to interpose a period of 
| repose to recruit his strength for a more 
and determined renewal of the 
contest ; while the shortness of that respite 
will require the Dominicans to keep up 
their comparatively large military estab- 
lishment, and a vigilant. system of disci- 
pline, in anticipation of such a renewal of 
the conflict, thus compelling them to con- 
tinue to neglect, as they have hithert 
been forced to, ‘by a similar cause, the 
agricultural and other industrial interests 
| of the state, to the derangement of their 
| governinental finances, and the continuance 
of their difficulties and embarrassments. 
All this has been well calculated by the 
shrewd and crafty chief of Hayti; while 
he hopes that, in this interim of four years, 
more or less, by secret promises or inti 
mations he le 1 out by him, of allowing the 
establishment of an Europe an naval depot 
and station at Samana, in case of his 
eventually acquiring or being r allowed to 
}acquire possession of the Dominican 
| territory, or even by giving simply 4 
secret guarantee to eac h of f the two inter 
ested European powers against the acqul- 
sition by the United States of the same 
maritime and territorial position at Same 
|na—thus affording them an opportunity W 
| ste pin heres ifter and uphold th > fulfilment of 
that pledge, as against us, as a treaty stipu- 
lation between Hayti and themselves—t 
| Secure under future contingent favoré 
circumstances, if not the active aid, 
‘least the connivance and secret ap prov 
| of those powers in hereafter carrying out 
|what his friends and abettors, blak 
and white, declare and boast of as bis 
“one fixed idea”—that of reducing the 
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whole island under his imperial sway. | the cause of shame and mortification to all 
We unhesitatingly assert, and the} republicans at home and abroad, and sub- 
facts of the case fully sustain our posi- | jects for the jeers and ridicule of monarch- 
tion, that not another instance can be | ists everywhere ;—that same cringing sub- 
found in the whole history of our diplo-|serviency which dictated the instructions 
macy and foreign policy, where our go-| emanating from the State Department, 
vernment has permitted itself to be so| and recently given to our naval command- 
shamefully and disgracefully outwitted,| er at the port of San Juan de Nicaragua, 
and so barefacedly tricked, or where it! on the occasion of the firing into the Pro- 
has with such heedless indifference ne-|metheus, directing him, in the face of the 
glected our most serious national inter-| Clayton an Sulwer Treaty, “ to recog- 
ests, at the same time and by the same) nize the \ecai authorities at that port ;” 
acts and omissions that it has ignored the| that is to say, the officials appointed by 
dims to its sympathy and countenance | and under Br«.sh “ Mosquito protection,” 
of a kindred people and government, and | the Jamaica i..:ro police, tidewaiters and 
discarded all its own republican tradi-| all, included; which instructions have been 
tions and principles, as in this St. Domin- | since duly carried into execution.* 
gan business. Mr. Calhoun entered upon; After the then recent exhibition of our 
it with the promptitude and intelligent zeal | diplomatic skill and cleverness in the 
of a true American statesman and repub- |“ settlement” of the Central American 
lican patriot ; and had he continued at the | question, and the new and still more 
head of the State Department, there is | striking specimen of tact in the same line, 
every reason to believe it would have|and of our republican policy, furnished 
been creditably settled six years ago. | by our act of so eagerly seizing the bait 
For the comparative neglect of Mr. Polk’s! of the coalition for St. Domingan media- 
administration there is the partial excuse | tion thrown to us by Great Britain, doubt- 
of a foreign war, and the engrossing care | less on the suggestion of Sir Henry Bul- 
of a large territorial acquisition conse-|wer himself, that diplomatist might well 
quent thereon. But for the course pur-! assure Chatfield, his factotum in Central 
sued by the succeeding whig adminis-| America, as he did, that the wishes or pur- 
tration, and ratified by the present one, | poses of the “ weak government at Wash- 
there is no excuse, no palliation whatever. | ington’ were not worthy of notice, and 
lt has not in its favor even the miserable | need not interfere at all with his proceed- 
plea of ignorance of facts in the case. | ing there. 
The true condition of things, the schemes,| To be held in such estimation by Eng- 
the intrigues, the political influences and | land, is perhaps endurable, as coming from 
tendencies, the increasing complication of |a party whose abuse and ridicule of us, 
the business, and the crisis to which it/as a government and people, have always 
was tending, were all within their actual; been borne with a commendable degree 
and positive knowledge. \of Christian patience and submission, 
There is, then, but one rational expla-| equaled only by the vanity and elation 
hation for the manner in which this ques-/ excited by the occasional fulsome praise 
tion has been treated by the administra-|and flattery of us emanating from the 
tions at Washington during the last two | same quarter, and bestowed whenever it 
orthree years. It is to be found, in the eds sha 
first part of that period, in the heedless-| + The commodore [Parker, of the Saranac] sent 
hess, or incompetency, or both, of the head here an officer to Captain Churchill, [ofthe steamship 


> . Prometheus, then on a return trip,| to inform him, 

of the State Department; and in the lat- | thathis orders were from the United States Govern- 
Po part, under its present head, in a pro- | ment that American ee — to pay the dues of 
clivity archi Sas cavaranon | the port. They put the Prometheus in quarantine, 
for ao monarchical ideas, 7 en ern aad aationed the Jamaica negro police guard, with 
4% monarchical principles and forms of | their rasty swords, along the beach, to prevent the 
diplomacy ; and above all. in that fatu- | boats from landing; bat they did land, notwithstand- 
itous respect and blind aiiiulenien to | Bs: The assurances of Admiral Seymour, [British 
as erte re ears “; ) | navy,] and the orders of our gevernment, have re- 
© wishes, opinions, and policy of Great | moved all apprehension of any difficulty.” [Of 
ntain, which during that period have | Course they have ' ‘|— Washington Correspondence 
Made di : ? "}:__. | Of the * New-York Daily Times,” dated Feb. 1, ’52, 
our iplomacy and foreign policy | referring to Nicaragua dates of January 15 and 17. 
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suited the purpose of the moment to be 
lavish of them. But that even his black 


Majesty of Hayti—aping in this, as in| 


many other respects, the ways of his sup- 
posed betters—should have the audacity 
and effrontery to presume on this same 
weakness and verdancy to effect his pur- | 
poses, is a thing altogether insufferable 
and unforgivable, 

We will explain, and that explanation 
will exhibit the latest phase which this bu- 
siness has assumed. As might have been 
safely predicted at a venture, the hand of 
England will be distinctly discernible 
in it. 


Impressed by the signal failure of his | 


former hostile military demonstrations, 


with the uncertainty that must hang over | 
attempts of a like | 


the result of any future 
kind, and encouraged by the success of the 
scheme for inveigling the United States 
into the mediating coalition, Soulouque 
has resolved, with the approbation—as 
we shall satisfactorily show from circum- | 
stances, if not, indeed, at the very insti- 
gation—of the British Cabinet, to p lay an- 
other card before renewing his ulterior 
hostile measures, in order to effect, if pos- 
sible, by diplomacy in W ashington, what 
will be ‘of somewhat doubtful issue by war 
in St. Domingo. 
Accordingly, he has dispatched his spe- 
eial agent to this country, who arrived 
some months ago, and is now waiting the 
favorable moment to proceed to Washing- 
ton, to execute the commands and do the 
business of his master. For a consider- 
able time, he kept himself almost wholly 
secluded from the public, by whom his 
official presence was wholly unknown. 
Meanwhile, he was, from time to time, 
waited upon by, and closeted with, that 
ubiquitous gentleman and magician of di- 
plomatists, Sir Henry Bulwer. By degrees, | 
it leaked out, who, or rather whence, the 
stranger was, aud in part at least, for 
what } purpose he had come; but not what 
his antecedents had been ;—these we shall 
assume the task of disclosing, for the 
especial benefit of the authorities at Wash- 
ington, and whom else it may concern, 
however disagreeable that task may be. 
We shall do it because these antecedents | 
have a significant relation to, and bear- | 
ing upon, the character and objects of his 
mission, Why this seclusion ?—why this’ 
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|mysterious air of secrecy, if the business 


is a fair and legitimate one ?—and above 
all, why these ominous interviews with 
that arch plotter and intriguer, rs Britan 
nic Mé ajesty’ s late Minister here 2 

A mission from Hayti to the govern. 
ment at Washington under any circum. 
stances, during the existence of a state of 
war between it and the Dominicans grow. 
ing out of the claims to supremacy as. 
serted by the former over the latter, would 
bode no good intentions designs to- 
wards the latter people or government; 
but accompanied as the present is with 
it looks doubly 


or 


suspicious—an aspect which is stamped 
with the character of damning certainty by 
the person of the agent employed. This 
agent is no other than Jimenes himself. 
formerly minister of war and the ma 
rine, under President Santana, and after- 
wards President of the Dominican repub- 
lic—the tool, as we have seen, of the Brit 
ish cabinet, and, no doubt, of Soulouque 
also, in 1849, while president, and proba 
bly long before ;* the man who, for his 
ineffici siency and treasonable practices, hav- 
ing been compelled to fly his country 
which he had brought to the verge of ruin 
and then sought to betray, over to 
its actual and inveterate enemy, volunta 
rily entered his service, and is now a tively 
employed by that enemy to prejudice the 
interests of the country ‘of his birth and 
lifetime residence, and to traduce and in- 
jure his own native fellow-countrymen, 
the very race of portion of whom 
that are of his blood and color, this, his 
new master, has sworn, and is endeavoring 
to exterminate. 

This task of exposure is to us an Un 
pleasant and painful one: but it is alse 
one of imperative duty to our subject, and 
we could not, even if we would, shrink 
from it. We would gladly have 
even the appearance of a want of due re 
spect for the sanctity of ‘the official charac- 
ter of a governmental agent, even though 
he were accredited by the black despot of 
Hayti; still more gladly would we have 


went 
Vi 


avoided 


* Since Jimenes’ treason in 1849, ex-Pre >sident 
Santana has not doubted his active partic sipation i 
the treasonable plot for being annaereet in which 
|a cabinet minister, and his brothe Ty seral in the 
Dominican ariny, paid the forfeit of the ir lives, 
before noticed, near the close of the year 1847. 
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escaped from the slightest appearance of! tration to recognize the empire as co- 
disregard for the rights of hospitality, or | extensive with the circuit of the entire 
for the courtesy usually due to a stran-|island—or if he can by the same means 
er among us. But there may exist! persuade it to use its mediatorial or ad- 
rights and duties of a higher and more | visory offices with the Dominicans to in- 
imperious character than even these ; and|duce them to return to a union with 
such emphatically are those which attach | Hayti—or if he can obtain a recognition 
to this present case. Besides, the man, | of that black state by means of a com- 
and especially the high and responsible | mercial treaty, or otherwise, which shall 
functionary, who passes over to the open | preserve an utter silence both in regard to 
enemy of his own country, and engages | its claims to supremacy over the Domini- 
actively in his service against it, neither | can territory, and to those of that republic 
deserves nor can justly claim any consi- | to a separate national existence,—the ob- 
deration or respect for any official position | ject of his mission will, in any one of 
or character which his new employer may | these events, be essentially accomplished. 
assign to him. The history of all coun-| Surely, a more fitagent could not have 
tries so cursed by such renegades will| been selected by the crafty and unscrupu- 
ever consign them to one and the same} lous Soulouque. And by virtue of the 
eategory of infamy, whether they be Ben-|same qualifications which recommended 
edict Arnolds, Gérgeys, or Jimeneses;/ him to Faustin |, he has been adopted— 
and for any power, even an acknowledged | if he was not originally designated and 
one, to demand or expect in favor of such | selected—as a convenient and pliant in- 
a person, under the cloak of a public mis-| strument in this St. Domingan business, 
sion, the deference due by international law | like Chatfield in that of Central America 
to national agents, is a piece of impudent|—by Lord Palmerston and the British 
effrontery, only surpassed by that which| Cabinet, and consigned to the super- 
the same individual exhibits by his act of| visory charge and manipulating proces- 
presenting himself in such a public ca-|ses of Sir Henry Bulwer—hitherto the 
pacity. | principal contractor and purveyor for 
The agent in question was selected for | Great Britain’s secret and dirty work on 
several especial reasons. The complexion | this Continent—the chief and central oper- 
of his skin was hetter suited to the meri-| ator on the great political telegraph-wire 
dian of Washington and to our national | system, by which, as by a magical net- 
tastes generally, than that of any of Sou-| work, the British cabinet has overspread 
louque’s illegitimate subjects ; his intimate | and intersected the American continents 
knowledge of Dominican aflairs, which the | and the adjacent islands, and connected 
veal ever proverbial of new-made converts | together every national capital, every 
aud of traitors, would enable him, by per- | centre and depot of trade and commerce, 
Version, to turn to good account in favor | throughout their entire extent. 
of his present master, and to the prejudice! Nor could a more favorable moment 
of his former compatriots; and finally,| for such a mission in the hands of such 
and particularly, because he had already | agents, principal and subaltern, have been 
proved himself the ready and efficient tool | chosen by Palmerston and Soulouque. 
of the British foreign secretary, on that|The recent complete triumph of Sir 
theatre, and would continue so to be. It Henry’s schemes in Central America, 
lorms no part of his mission to Washing- | through the aid and instrumentality of his 
‘on, while endeavoring to obtain the re-| pliant and clever agent there, a success 
cognition by the United States govern-| which American republicans, with the 
ment of the empire of Hayti, to commit|souls of American freemen left in them, 
$s master to admissions in favor of the | have felt as a stigmaof national disgrace,but 
independent nationality of his late coun-| have all along consoled themselves with 
tymen, the Dominicans, or in any way to|the mistaken supposition that it was the 
Promote their separate interests; but| Jas¢ climax to the imbecility and infamy 
oo the reverse. If he can, by represen- | of our national diplomacy, together with 
“Hons unfavorable to his late countrymen | the tame acquiescence of the present ad- 
and their government, induce the adminis-! ministration in the insulting and jeering 
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construction put upon the “Clayton andj any other act equivalent to a recognition 
Bulwer treaty” by the British govern- | of that power, which does not contain a 
ment, may well encourage and assure the | positive and distinct recognition, on the 
hopes entertained by these several parties | | part of Hayti, of the absolute and uncon. 
of a similar favorable result to their diplo- | ditional independence of the Dominican Re. 
matic schemes in regard to Spanish St. | public, and a guaranty on the part of the 
Domingo. | former, as against ws own aggressive acts, 
On the other hand, we confess that, for | of the undisturbed repose and security of 
similar reasons, we have no ex cpectation of'| the latter, We take this position in order 
@ sagacious and patriotic disposal of this | | to make the case as strong as possible in 
question at the present time, so far as de-| favor of Hayti. But in point of fact and 
pends on the action of the present adminis- | on principle, we utterly deny the expedi- 
tration. Indeed, to expect from it any | ency of the United States recognizing the 
decided recognition of the Dominican Re-| black empire, or government of Hayti, 
public, whose claims are so peculiarly | under any circumstances, or conditions 
urgent, and so palpably and emphatically | what ever. 
just, would be absurd. Cajoled or blindly| By thus freeing our government from any 
led into a conjoint triple mediation, it occasion for farther co-operation with the 
stands thereby self-precluded from taking | other mediating powers, as a conjoint 
an independent and just American position | party to an entangling coalition that, in 
—the prevention of which course was the| every light in which it can be regarded 
sole purpose of the coalition on the part of under the circumstances, was, on our 
the other two powers; even if an awakening | part, unworthy of our national position, 
sense of mortification for the past, or any | and alike disgr: vceful to our diplomacy 
reviving spirit of American Republican- | and to our republican character, the United 
ism, should incline it to retrace its steps, | States Senate will discharge to some ex- 
and repair its errors. | tent the national obligation we owe to the 
But though we may look for the initi-| Dominicans for having—incidentally, it is 
ation of no efficient right measures in this | true, but none the less fortunately for us— 
business, until the inauguration of a new prevented the ac quisition by a rival mari- 
and more American administration, it is | time power of a position the most avail- 
still some satisfaction to be able to look | able of any in the New World, for extensive 
with confidence to another quarter for the | hostile operations against us—not except- 
prevention of the final consummation of a|ing even Cuba and the Havana; and 
gross, and to our Republican character a| which, but for them, would long since have 
most disgraceful wrong. passed quietly and ‘unnoticed, at least on 
With the present Democratic Senate | this side of the Atlantic, into the absolute 
will lie the power negatively, of repairing | possession of Great Britain. It will also 
in some measure the bungling mismanage- | thus fulfil in a measure our national duty 
ment of this business during the last two or | as a powerful re public towards a young and 
three years, and our culpable dereliction of | feeble state, possessing similar institutions 
duty in regard to it, in case the question of | to our own, and endeavoring to elevate itself 
the recognition of Hayti in any form or by | by a wise course of policy to a higher and 
any act, shall be brought before that body, | more stable position than present circum- 
as will most likely be the case, during the | stances permit it to occupy ; while it will, 
present session of Congress. And if it|at the same time, consult the true and 
entertains a proper regard for its own dig- | best interests of our trade and commerce 
nity and self-respect,—for what is due to| in that quarter. 
our national character as a great and| Let us advert for one moment to these 
republican nation, and for the just claims | interests. Actually, and as things now 
of the Dominican people to ovr sympathy | are, those connected with Hayti are pe 
and to a recognition by us as an indepen- | cuniarily greater than those connecte 
dent state, claims established by eight | with the Dominican Republic. The & 
years of adverse enjoyment of their Re. | ports from the latter, amidst all the 
publican institutions, it will confirm no | difficulties and embarrassments of theit 
commercial treaty with Hayti, nor ratify | position growing out of the sparseness of 
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its population and the state of war with| case is very different ; and hence this article 
Hayti, have averaged since the separation, | has almost ceased to be cultivated—em- 
according to their official reports, not far|phatically so as a staple. A little is 
from a million of dollars annually. Hayti,| raised to be eaten in its raw, vegetable 
with six times the population, exports, pro-| state, as an article of food, and also to 
bably, about three or four times as much. | manufacture, as is done to a very limited 
What might be the exports of the Do-| extent, the coarser kinds of its products; 
minican Republic, with its resources de-| while the better kinds are, to a conside- 
veloped, as they would be in time under | rable extent, actually imported. The case 
the operation of the governmental policy of| is much the same with the cotton plant. 
foreign white immigration, and which a|So that in fact the industrial products of 
state of peace and security would enable | Hayti at the present time, with its popula- 
that republic to carry into execution, may | tion of some 700,000 souls, do not amount, 
be gathered from the past history of Hayti;even on the over-favorable and exagge- 
when a French colony. rated statement we have alluded to in re- 
During the years 1787, ’88, and ’89—| gard to coffee, to but a little over two- 
the last of the secure possession by the | fifths of what they were in 1788, the 
whites of that part of the island—the | period of French supremacy and slavery. 
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amount of exports averaged $8,783,000 | 
annually—the population of all colors and | 
classes amounting at that time to 535,000 
souls, spread over the one-third part of 
the island, or an area of about 10,000 
square miles. We not long since saw it 
stated in a leading organ of the woolly | 
stripe, that the amount of coffee now} 
raised in Hayti was but little less than | 
when that was a French colony—a state- | 
ment, like many others on this St. Do-| 
mingo question made in the same quarter, | 
intended and calculated only to mislead. | 
In the first place, it is not true that nearly | 
as much is raised now as then—and espe- 
cially is it not, that anything like as much | 
isexported. Besides, coffee never formed | 
the first staple in French St. Domingan 
production, ¢hat was the products of the | 
sugar-cane—sugar, molasses, andrum. Of; 
the aggregate whole, those of the sugar-| 
cane constituted, in the years above men- 
tioned, nearly forty-six per cent., while | 
coffee formed not quite forty-two—the re- | 
maining fourteen being made up of various | 
tropical products. 
Again: coffee requires scarcely any care 
alter the first planting of the tree, which 
afterwards grows spontaneously and flour- 
shes almost untended beneath the shade 
of the larger trees and undergrowth which 
have sprung up on and now occupy much | 
ofthe formerly cultivated lands. The berry | 
8 easily and lazily gathered beneath the | 
shade, and then the work is nearly done. | 
lence the congeniality of this industrial | 
pursuit with the indolent, thriftless habits | 


of the negro. But with the sugar-cane the | interests not less than of our national © 


The Dominican territory, of double the 
extent of that of Hayti, with as large a 
proportion of its surface capable of cultiva- 
tion, and with a soil equally fertile as that 
of the West, might, on the same basis, 
support a population of considerably over 
a million of souls, and export annually 
produce to the amount of at least fifty mil- 
lions of dollars. And this well-founded esti- 
mate is in fact very far within the limits of 
the actual capabilities of the republic, both 
in regard to population and production. It 
is hardly necessary to add, that a very 
large proportion of the trade and com- 


| merce to which such a development of the 


resources of that republic would create, 
would fall to the share of the United States, 
for the simple reasons that its nearer 
neighborhood to us than to Europe would 
enable us always to compete successfully 
for that trade, and especially because the 
articles which the inhabitants of those 
regions require in exchange are pro- 
visions and the coarser cotton fabrics prin- 
cipally, of which we are already producers 
for the markets of Europe. There is no 
evidence furnished by the past history of 


8 


ee ee ee ee ee 


Hayti, nor existing in the present state of 3 


that so-called empire, to warrant the pre- 
sumption that the resources of the island, 
in either part, ever will or could be de- 


veloped under a black domination—in & 


other words, if the purposes and policy of 


Soulouque aud the British cabinet should @ 


be ultimately consummated. 
The true line of our governmental 
policy, then, in view of our commercial 
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security, coincides and is identical with | 
that of our duty as a powerful republic | 
towards a neighboring kindred state, and | 
is clearly and unmistakably indicated. | 
to uphold their national rights, and to ad- 


| minister their republican institutions ina 


To diverge from it, or to hesitate longer to 
adopt and pursue it, will, in either case, in- 
dicate in our government a wilful and ob- 


stinate blindness to our most obvious na-| 


tional interests, and a shameless disregard 


of our duty as the head of the great family | 
|no language adequate to express our utter 
detestation of the unrepublican and most 


of American republics. 
At this very moment of writing, the 
press has announced the fact that the 


autocrat of Russia has recognized his | 
brother ruler, the black Emperor of Hayti. | 


When will our government arouse itself 
from its torpidity, its heedless inactivity, 
its culpable indifference on this vitally im- 
portant and emphatically American ques- 
tion? Or is it determined, with an inex- 
plicable fatuity, to procrastinate still longer, 
until we are completely hedged in by the 
monarchs and monarchists of Europe ? 
And when these shall have effected their 
schemes and purposes in reference to this 
island, as well to the neighboring part of 
the continent, how will it excuse itself 


before the bar of an outraged and indig- | 


nant American public opinion, aroused 
at last to a keen sense of our national 
shame and disgrace, for having suffered 
not only our national honor to be seriously 
and irremediably compromised by tame- 
ly allowing our national interests to be 
filched from us, but also our republican 
character and good name to be irredeem- 
ably lost, by its failure, through timidity 
or indifference, to uphold and succor, as a 
people and a government, those who asked 
for our countenance and support in the 
vindication of their just and unquestionable 
rights, on the ground of their possessing 
kindred institutions, and entertaining 
hopes and wishes for a similar national 
destiny with ourselves ? 

The Dominicans have shown themselves 
capable of self-government, and have ex- 
hibited to the world a just appreciation of 
the nature and blessings of civil liberty, 
and a resolute determination to maintain 
it under its only sure guaranty in their 
case, their national independence ; and 
these circumstances alone would entitle 
them to respect and to a most favorable 
consideration of their claims at the hands 
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our deep and abiding sympathy for their 
cause ; for we have witnessed their struggles 
and their determined and persevering en- 
deavors amidst difficulties and perplexities, 


manner that should command the respect 
and sympathy of the Great Republic, 
which they have ever fondly claimed as 
their exemplar and pattern; and we know 


unmanly fanaticism which has sought, by 
every species of gross misrepresentation of 
that people and their government, through 
some of our public journals, to injure them 
and their cause before the government 
and people of the United States. 

The Dominican Republic was not estab- 
lished by the subversion of, or infringe- 
ment upon the rights of any parties, 
whether national or those pertaining to 
any class of individuals. That people 
simply resumed, at the first opportune 
moment, and with such modifications in 
their mode of enjoying them, as change 
of circumstances and more enlightened 
political views suggested, those rights 
which their ancestors or themselves had 
possessed, until they had been fraudulently 
and violently deprived of them by Hay- 
tian power and despotism. The national 
institutions which the Dominicans have 
freely chosen and established for this end, 
they have adversely maintained for the 
last eight years; they have, under the 


'most trying circumstances, preserved the 


integrity of their territory, by sagaciously 
avoiding and baffling European arts, di- 
rected in the form of tempting and well- 
timed offers of pecuniary aid, and of va 
rious juggling diplomatic tricks, to wrest 4 
most important part of it from them; 
and finally, with a jealous care for theit 


absolute independence, and with a trace of 


the old Castilian pride, they have refused 
to appear as a borrower in foreign money 
marts, and have, without the aid of any 
foreign loan, successfully vindicated the 
inviolability of their soil against the re 


| peated assaults of Hayti. But this cannot, 


under the circumstances, always last. 
Against Hayti alone, the Dominicans 

could, probably, notwithstanding thelr 

great numerical inferiority, forever mail 


_ of our government, We frankly confess! tain their national independence, as they 
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have thus far done. But there are white 
powers behind the black throne of Faustin 
the First, whose machinations, prompted 
by the two-fold motive of an ambitious | 
selfish policy, and jealousy of the United 
States, 
ting Haytian aggression, they cannot long | 
successfully oppose, if left by us to their | 
own unaided resources, without counte- 
nance, without active ¢ and efficient sympa- 
thy. Shall they have this countenance, 
this efficient sympathy ? 

In a word, as regards our government, 


the position of this Dominican question | 


is precisely this: By the senatorial action, 
which we have suggested, in the case likely 
soon to arise in regard to Hayti, or bj 
some more direct gov ernmental action in 
reference to the Dominican Republic, the 
United States must either assure the in- 
dependence, and, as against Hayti, the 
repose of that sake, and thus enable it 
to carry into execution the long-cherished 
policy of its government for the develop- 
ment of its resources ; 
the eternal opprobrium of having, through 
shortsighted policy, or culpable neglect, 
suffered a people possessing such claims 
to our re publican Sy mpathy, and oce upy- 
ing a te rritory capi ible of a deve lopment of 
resources so important to our commer- 
cial interests, to fall a prey to the rapacity 
of the semi-barbs arous, unprogressive blac Kk 
power of Hayti. Or finally, should they 
berescued from such a doom by European 
intervention, inte rposed in the interval of 
our apathetic delay for the purpose of ad- 
justing the dispute between the hostile 
parties in a manner that shall especially 
and exclusively subserve transatlantic 
schemes and purposes, we must, as a 
powerful republican nation, incur the 
greater odium and re proach of having 
essentially contributed to a result. still 
more calamitous to our commercial and 
political interests, and ex jually disgraceful 
“© our character and diplomacy :—first, 
the seizure and military occupation of the 
Strong points of that territory, and then 
- relapse of the whole of it and of 

S people, into the unthrifty and lan- 
ee of colonial depe ndence 
on one of the European monarchies. 





Since the preceding pages of this paper 
Were put in type, information has come! 


or else submit to| 
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from the Dominican capital, which not 
only confirms our expressed doubts of the 
fact of a bona Jide truce having been ar- 
ranged between the Haytians and Domin- 
icans, but also corroborates (if it needed 


and employed in secretly instiga- any further corroboration) our theory in 


regard to the purposes and views of one 
or both the E uropean parties to the tri- 
| ple mediating coalition. If they are sin- 
cerely and earnestly endeav oring to effect 
a peace between the hostile parties, on the 
basis of the absolute independence of the 
Dominican Republic, with its territory 
intact and entire, and ¢ are not really play- 
|ing into Soulouque’s hi _— and m: aking a 

cat? s-paw and a fool of our representative 
in the conjoint abel why is Sou- 
louque still arming for, and organizing an 
invasion of the Dominican te rritory 2 
We quote from the New-York Herald of 
February 26, which translates from its 
files of the Gaceta de Gobierno (the Do- 
minican official organ) received down to 
January 25th, as follows 


‘We were surprised,” says the Dominican 
official organ, “‘ when we read, in the message of 
the President of the United States to Congress, of 
the settlement of peace between the Dominican 
Republic and that part of the west called the 
Haytian Empire. This false report communicated 
to that government by an unfaithful person, pre- 
cisely when Soulouque was calling under arms a 
numerous army at Juana Mendez, in order to in- 
vade our territory, is highly alarming, for these 
falsehoods can affect us in other countries which 
are friendly toourrepublic. They wish to divert 
the attention of other nations from the unrighte- 
ous machination against our independence. For 
that reason, we positively repeat, that till now the 
powers who wished to settle that question, with 
the desire of avoiding bloodshed in a disastrous 
war, have not agreed on the affair.” 


Is Hayti alone engaged in this “un- 
righteous machination” against Domin- 
ican independence, - of which the gov- 
ernment of the latter people speaks in 
such feeling and earnest language of pro- 
test and caution? Whe ther this be so or 
not, it is high time that our government 
awoke to a sense of the degradation of its 
position in this mediating coalition, and 
shaking off the shackles which it has 
unwisely allowed to be cast about it, pro- 
ceed to act independently, promptly and 
decisively, in favor of Dominican inde- 
pendence, as is urgently demanded by a 
proper regard for our own dignity and 
character as a powerful republic, for our 
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political interests as a nation, and our|ment of national questions, or disputes 
pecuniary interests as a commercial peo-| between the white and black races, they 
ple. |are, on our part, emphatically unnatural, 

The policy of the European powers, and|impolitic, derogatory to our republican 
especially that of Great Britain, in reference character, and detrimental to our national 
to the blacks of the West Indies, can never| interests. It was disgraceful in us to 
coincide or harmonize with our legitimate|enter into any such combination, in the 
policy in the same matter; and all or| beginning; and to continue in it, is 4 
any coalitions between these powers andj standing proclamation of the national 
the United States, looking to the adjust-| disgrace. 


REEDYRILL. 


[Nore.—Under the former proprietorship, the publication of a novel of considerable power, entitled Reedy: 
rill, had been begun, but not concluded. Our arrangements compelled us, temporarily, to postpone its comple 
tion. At the urgent solicitation of a vast number of our subscribers from all sections of the country, we now 
renew its publication, and will endeavor to complete the tale within the shortest period consistent with the re 

uirements on our space, and with the wishes of our readers, The novel derives no little additional interest 
from the fact, that itis the maiden production of a young Kentuckian, who, by his success in this attempt, gives 
promise of excellence greater than our best romancists have hitherto been able to attain—Ep. D. R.] 


Ill. ‘der and belief, “I am gwine to turn my- 

[ mounrep my horse and galloped out|self into a white boy—you all know ole 
to the race-course ; passing the Colonel’s| Louis kin do dat—and den I’se gwine to 
carriage, with aunts, and Floralie, and| take some of my strenth salve, and I ken 
Molly therein, and also having the plea-| whip the last one of you. It takes me to 
sure of raising my hat to Maud Raymond | ride a rat a-bug huntin-—I’m an ole Vir 
and Laurine Iveson, who were bowling ginny nigger, My mammy was an Eboe 
along in an open pheton with Iredel and| woman, and learned me to talk outland- 
Ike Montmery. As I drew near the grand | ish.” 
scene of attraction for the day, the crowd | “Let’s hear you talk outlandish, uncle 
thickened: people on horseback in bug-} Louis,” said one inquisitive little devil. 
gies, carriages, a-foot, negroes in carts,| And then he would chatter some un 
and wagons with gingerbread, beer, and|couth alliterated jargon, and the boys 
other dainty vendibles, and troops of| would roar with laughter. Then he would 
woolly-headed, goggle-eyed pedestrians of| perform eminently successful imitations 
both sexes, laughing and shouting in high) of whippowils, pigs under the fence, ow! 
glee. hootings, hound howlings, and other de- 

As I rode up to the booths near the|iectable mimicry, to judge by the plaudits 
stands, I found the congregation most! of his delighted auditors. He then treat 
equal to a “camp meeting,” as we say in|jed them to his grand feat of a “coon 
Kentucky. Near his little stall an old ec-| fight,” representing the screeching of that 
centric negro, named Louis Preston, was | animal and the snarling of angry curs, 1 
the first thing that attracted my attention.|the most masterly manner, and was Te 
He had a crowd of boys, white and black,| warded by shouts of applause from his 
around him, and was telling the boys that | juvenile admirers. 
he had a sovereign receipt for acquiring} ‘“ Now, boys,” said he, “ buy some of 
strength. |the nicest ginger-cakes, made out of the 

“Some dese days,” said he, the eyes| best flour, and honey, and molasses in ole 
and ears of his auditors gaping with won-|Kintuck. Whoever buys a gingerbread 
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will be ‘titled to some of my strenth| families will not descend upon us—I am 


salve.” 
This premium induced extensive pur- 


| 


chases, and uncle Louis’ stock diminished 


rapidly. The “ strenth salve” being then 
in demand, he informed them that they 
would have to wait until the dark of the 
moon, when he would make a large quan- 
tity and save some for each of them ; and 
he pretended to scribble their names on a 
slip of paper with a piece of stick, Whe- 


ther old Louis fulfilled his promises this | 
deponent say eth not, for he took mein in the 
same way, when a boy, having offered me | 


the “ receipt of fern-seed,” in the shape of 


“hidin’ powder,” to make me walk invisi- 
ble, if | would buy a pet squirrel of him. 

“Ah! yon’er massa Ernie, he one ob 
de quality chiluns—git away ;” and he 
shuffled up to me, with a sort of “ pigeon- 
wing” caper, to hold my horse. © I threw 
him the bridle, and leaving him to point 
out the multitudinous merits of my steed 
and the splendor of his housings to his 


young friends, I entered a large booth a| 


little distance off, where I saw a crowd of 


young fellows of my acquaintance in the 
intellectual occupation of drinking and 
betting. 

“Ah! here comes Ernie,” cried a her- 
culean fellow, in cottonade trowsers, straw 
hat, and no coat or vest, as I entered the 
booth ; “ come up, Ernie, and take some- 
thing to drink. 


sure I entertain none of it myself;” and 
he extended his hand. Although his ac- 
tion was frank and generous, yet it was 
done with a manifest tone of superiority 
and condescension that made my blood 
boil, and I moved not to second his ad- 
vances ; but with the recollection of old 
Birdclaw’s communication adding bitter- 
ness to my words, I replied scornfully : 
“] not only cherish that feud, sir, but, un- 
like you, 1 am not afraid to openly show 
it, whenever necessary.” 

Stung by this insult, and a rude laugh 
from Mich. Lurnham, the fellow who had 
first spoke—who gloried in quarrels and 
fights, and always lent all his aid to pro- 
mote them—my cousin advanced a step, 
and said somewhat sharply— 

“Tam not afraid to make a display of 
any feeling I may entertain under any cir- 
cumstances, only I conceive there are 
times and places where a cultivated mind 
deems it improper to make an exhibition 
of passions and prejudices which should 
be left to the illiterate rabble to jower 
about. If, however, there is anything for 
which you wish to demand personal and 
honorable satisfaction, I would be happy 


'at any time to concede it to you.” 


“] want none of your concessions,” 


said I, with as much contempt as I could 


Here is a man, mister, | 


that will take your bets—he’s got the | 


stuff to do it with.” This remark was ad- 
dressed to a fashionably-dressed young 
man, who was leaning against the counter- 
board, and, with his hat set back with a 
takish air, occupied himself with smoking 
4 cigar and trimming his nails. He 
looked up at me as I entered—there was 
something self-confident and 
about his countenance that I did not like. 
Bolivar Blount was standing by, and in- 
troduced him to me as Folier Kerne,— 
“a relation of yours, Ernie, I believe,” he 
added, 

The stranger advanced with an easy air 
and cordial look, saying, 

“My name is Folier Kerne; you, | 


arrogant 


throw into my manner, for | was getting 
into a terrible passion at his cool, sneer- 
ing, condescending way of talking to me, 
as fast as I could—*I despise a man who 
would swindle another out of his rights, 
and, at the same time, try to fawn on him, 
too much, to suppose that a shot on the 
field of honor at a little village attorney, 
could afford the satisfaction which only a 
gentleman could give.” 

“| have never attempted to swindle 
you,” replied he, with a derisive grin at 


/my excited and angry manner; “I have 


only demanded what is justly my own—if 


| you will make an expose of our private af 


fairs—and what untoward circumstances 
have hitherto deprived me of. This has 
not, however, caused any boyish spite or 
ill-will towards you, to whom | can im- 


presume, are Mr. Ernie Kerne, my cousin. | pute no blame or culpability in the mat- 


lt gives me pleasure to know you, sir. 


[|/ter; and, therefore, I proffered you my 


a) ‘ $s ; 
hope,” he added, seeing that I refused my | hand. But I warn you, rash young man,” 
hand and drew myself up, “ that the un-|he continued, seeing that my rage was 


fortunate feud which has existed in our boiling hot, “I warn you how you pro- 
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voke my anger; though disposed, under 
the circumstances, to extend much forbear- 
ance towards you, yet I am not accus- | 
tomed to pocket an insult.” 

“You are a miserable, contemptible | 
coward,” cried I, beside myself with pas- | 
sion at his cool assumption of superiority ; 
and, as I spoke, I gave his nose a ferocious | 
tweak. 

*“ Hell!” shouted he, now infuriated to 
the highest pitch, and he struck me a furi- 
ous blow in the breast that nearly took the 
breath out of me; but I] man: wed to return 
it with a kick in his short ribs, that spun 
him half-way across the shed, and 
tumbled him in transitu over an empty 
barrel. He instantly sprang to his feet, 
and, drawing a revolver, 


ere Bolivar could snatch the pistol; one 


ball hit me in the arm and one in the} 
| Lenora sigh. 


shoulder. It seemed to me that I felt two 


little burn stings, and then a dizzy fainting | 
| mery whisper ; 
|the patient results from the great loss of 
|blood from the shot 


sensation came over me. 

“Bolivar,” cried I, throwing him my 
purse, “take my money, and bet on Ajax 
for me. 
shot me.” And I reeled over. 


IV. 


When I found myself again, I was lying 


on a sofa, and Aunt Lenora was bathing 
my temples with aromatic vinegar. Colo- 
nel Overton and Dr. Montmery were 
conversing in low whispers; and I could 
see Floralie, pale and with tearful eye, 
stealing anxious glances at me as she sat 
near a window, the heavy blondine curtains 


partially concealing her from view, and a| 
rich stream of evening sunshine spre ading | 


over her golden hair, and shedding a h: alo 
over her beautiful features as she gazed 
thoughtfully out of the window. She once 
more turned her head towards me, and 
half uttered a cry of joy when she saw my 
eyes were open, and, as at the instant a 
faint smile overspread my features, she 
suppressed it, and, blushing, 
room. I felt too weak, 


traordinary in this manceuvre of Floralie, 
so | turned over 
“Colonel, did Ajax win?” I asked, , faintly, | 
hardly knowing what it was I was saying. 
“Hush! you rascal, and go to sleep, 
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fired twice at me | 
| erased from my memory. 


I—I believe the scoundrel has | 
{bone and the scapula; all I have to fear 


} 
I was eng 


ran from the | 
and was in too! 
much pain at the time to see anything ex- | 


” la little, 
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| “ Where am | ?” 

“You are at Reedyrill,” said my aunt, 
in a low soft voice, as she pressed her hand 
| on my fevered forehead. “You must not 
talk now, dear Ernie; try and go to sle ep.” 

I could not sleep. My mind began to 
‘wander. [i imagined that 1 was lying in 
the little white berth on the steamboat, 
| where, years ago, I was blown up in the 
| Phoenix: the same faces were around me 
now as then, Then I thought that I was 
killing the Aricaree under the old beech 
tree ; I raised my clenched fist, and struck 
my pillow; I thought I was grasping the 
long knife that glittered with a caught star 
ray, and pl unged it into the heart of Ja- 
heenee. And I began to talk incoherently 
in Pawnee, which had been almost tot ally 


*“ Poor fellow,” I could hear aunt 


my 


’ IT could hear Dr. Mont- 
“the great prostration of 


“My dear sir,’ 


in the arm. The 
other ball passed between the left collar 


from that is clavicular necrosis; at least 
caries, if that should not supervene ; how- 
ever, there is no danger. 

‘ Wallah-oi nechochi ohee !”’ said I. 

I shut my eyes, and began to fancy that 
raged with the insurgent slaves 
that dreadful night at Squire Iveson’s. | 


‘thought that Mulatto Mat had me by the 


throat, and was choking me ; shortly ‘after 
that, I lost all consciousness, and sank into 
utter oblivion. 

When I awoke again to consciousness, 
I found the same faces around me—F loralie 
with anxious brow, and with the addition 
of Bolivar Blount’s honest physiognomy 
at my bedside. After a little quiet con- 
versation, a soporific mixture was given to 
me by Dr. Montmery, and I fell into4 
good sle ep. 

For two weeks, however, I was so fever- 
ish, and, at times, delirious—so wei akened 
by my wounds, that I was almost uncon- 
scious of what was going on around me; 


land it was for some time after this before 


[ began rapidly to recover. One morning, 
when I was able to get up and walk about 
Colonel Overton came into my 


said the Colonel, unable to repress a laugh | room, and I asked him about the state 0 


at my question. 


my affairs. 
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“We'd better put it off till you get quite | ed away to hide my emotion. Confound 
well, my boy ; youare too weak to bother|it! I had thought I was more of a philo- 
your head about business now. See here,|sopher than to be moved by pecuniary 
what a beautiful bouquet, all sparkling | losses; but the idea of parting with dear 
with dew-drops, Florie has made up for | old Reedyrill, hallowed to me by a thou- 
you this morning.” | sand sacred ties—the idea that those scenes 

“]t is, indeed, almost as sweet as dear | and associations, so precious to me, should 
Floralie herself,” said I, putting it to my | pass into the hands of heartlessstrangers— 
lips. “But, Colonel, you must tell me/it wasmore than I could bear. I walked 
about this will that old Birdclaw talks | to the window, and looked out upon the 
about ; lam impatient to hear; lam quite | charming woodland landscape through 
strong enough. 1 feel better this morning| which the coming winds of winter were 
than | have since my illness, And, indeed, | sighing mournfully ; they seemed to speak 
the inquietude of uncertainty harasses my | a sympathetic dole to my dreary dream- 
mind more than the news of my misfor-| ing. 
tune could do. And, besides, I know I | Reedyrill! mine no more! But what 
have lost it; if my title were secure, you} said the winter wind? As it tossed some 
would not fear to tell me, for pleasurable | dead leaf about, as it dallied with some 
emotions do not injure an invalid.” 'feathery snow-flake, (for a gray scud of 

“Um!—to tell you the truth, then, you} snow-clouds was casting a sombre hue 
must make up your mind to win a fortune | over the sky,) it seemed to whisper a 
by yourown endeavors, my fine fellow ; strange dim poetry into my ears. I tried 
and, darn it, I believe it’s the very best to translate this wind-tide music into lan- 
thing in the world for you; adversity, you| guage. I sat down at an old antique 
know, calls forth all our energies. Yes, | escritoir, and—but hear it. 
blast it! in spite of all old Blount’s cun- 
ning and resource, we lost it; the action) y_wari_ of THE WINTER WIND. 
of ejectment was tried and decided against “Oh! there are spirits in the air, 
us: it appearing, however. that there had And genii of the evening breeze,” 
been no deficiency of witnesses in our will, Swift-fleeting, sombre clouds, 
and it was amply sworn to, and proven, Gray, gloomy, ghastly clouds, 
even more strongly than it was the hand Thewcah tie ould tie creer 
of the witness it purported to be. But the | Thewat which ye lie; 
other will was decided to be paramount. Grimly glide ye galore, 

Writs of possession are issued and in the gD or an 
hands of the sheriff, and an infernal action Enshadow my soul ; 
for mesne profits to the value of fifty ae eae ~ 

. . ” rim and ghastly 
thousand dollars, which will not only strip Rushing past me ; 
you of every cent, but leave you consider- | Where do you hie? 
ably under the weather. But, cheer up, | Vihny, this fakes of snow; 
my brave boy, never despair. Ill pay up Frost-crystaled flakes of snow ; 
all your debts, that included, and give you How bright aad net 74. go 


4 + : Through the cold sky! 
astart; and Toppy and Flowers are safe Life-like ye fly, 
in my hands,” -wing é 
“You'll do no such thing,” said I. ee eae! 
“What! whv % 1 993 uike fancy-wept gossamers ; 
at! Ww hy won’t [2 | Your might myriads glancing— 
“It is better that scoundrelism should The sunlight enhancing: 
90 wit} ‘ . . . oat Wis W ind-wafted are ye, 
8° without the fruits of their villainy, my How doth it bear ye 
pe friend, than that an honorable man | Through the cold sky ? 
shoul¢ sacrifice himecelf 7en 1 nO » | : ; 
aa sacrifice himself, even in the cause Wild weiline winter wind, 
2 inendship, for them.” Sad, sighing winter wind, 
“You be scratched! I am going to| ses trace behind 
. i e ° n thecold sky, 
have my ow nh way in this matter, young Through which you hie : 
rs and | will thank you not to cut up any How doth your chilly moan, 
Ol your tomfoolery +4 99 ay All ice-frozen, dart 
, = tomfoolery about it. Its drear dolesome tone, 
said no more on the subject, but turn- Its cold ray to my heart— 
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Fairy-winged wanderers, 
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Through my warm pulsing heart, 
Demon deftless, 

Rushing restless, 

What dost thou sigh? 


Cold grates thy monodie, 
Thy wild weird monodie— 
Strange that ‘tis sweet to me !— 
That it should e’er 

Accord to my ear! 

That thy dull dreary dole— 
Dull and drear though it be, 
Sounding sad o’er my soul, 
Should seem full of melodie! 
Murmuring your witcherie, 
Wizard wandering, 

I am pondering, 

What dost thou sigh? 


Flee on, thou winter wind— 
Flee on, thou moaning wind, 
Leaving no trace behind 

In the cold sky, 

Through which you hie. 

I, too, am wandering, 

Sing, too, as sad a strain; 
To my heart thou dost bring 
My own sighing back again. 
Sad and lonely 

I can only 

Long now to die. 


And in my mossy grave, 

My weed-covered lonely grave, 
W here willows o’er it wave, 
When I shall lie, 

Come thou and sigh : 

Come and sigh o’er my tomb, 
Witb thy wild wailing tone ; 
Through the dark willow’s gloom, 
When my spirit has flown, 
Come and sigh when I'm gone ; 
Shrilly whistling, 

Sadly whisp’ring, 


With shriek and sigh. 


VI. 

At breakfast, my beautiful and wayward 
cousin, Floralie, was seated opposite me— 
the first time I had seen her for a day or 
two. To my bow, almost cold in its for- 


mality, for since she had estranged herself 


so, we had grown quite distant, I was sur- 
prised to see, as I fancied, a warmer and 
kinder expression than I had been favored 
with for some time. I fancied almost that 
I could see some symptom of a returning 
of some of the bright affection of other 
days. In the progress of the somewhat 
protracted conversation which took place 
during the meal between the Colonel, 
aunt, Chunk and myself, she did not join, 
but she threw in a quiet word here and 
there, that betrayed an interest and deep- 
loving sympathy. Occasionally, too, a 
shadowy tinge heightened her color, as we 
dwelt on topics of the past and future. | 
did not notice these things very particu- 
larly—the truth is, I hardly dared look at 
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her; and once, when our eyes met, we 
| both dropped thém immediately ; and my 
|mind was so distracted from my subject, 
| that Colonel Overton had to ask me what 
the devil [ was talking about. She soon 
|arose, however, and left the table. We 
italked on for some time, discussing and 
maturing our plans: aunt Lenora and the 
|Colonel combating Toppy’s whim of be 
| coming a merchant’s clerk : but he would 
{not hear a word from either of them. To 
my plan of going to New-Orleans to prao 
| tice law, they could only accede, of course, 
| with solicitude for my prosperity, and grief 
that I should leave them; they threw no 
| obstacles in the way : on the contrary, the 
| Colonel urged money upon me, but | as 
obstinately refused to touch a cent. 

| “Ye’re a pretty couple to go out into 
ithe world to make your own fortunes,” at 
‘length said Colonel O., becoming impa 
'tient with us both; “ with such pride and 
fool-notions of honor, you'll both starve to 
'death in atwelvemonth. Darn it, do you 
| know what is the highest qualification of 
'man of business? I'll tell ye; it is e’en 
to get money by any means in your power 
short of stealing. The grand ultimatum 
| of life is money—the problem is, how to 
|get it in the shortest and easiest way.” 

“Colonel,” said Chunk, “ there shall be 
another condition to my solution of the 

| problem, and that is, how to make it hon- 
| orably.” 

* You'll never make it at all, then.” 

“Well, I'll e’en stay poor, then,” quoth 

‘Chunk, with platonic indifference. 

“] set you two down as two of the most 
obstinate, hard-headed, unaccommodating, 
inconsiderate—confound it, I sha’nt say 
what,” cried he, rising from the table, half 
laughing, half vexed. 

When they all had dispersed about, 
each to his own occupation, | strolled into 
the parlor, where I found Floralie alone, 
sitting on a sofa, bending over a white 

|cambric handkerchief which she was hett- 
ming. My first impulse was to leave the 
room ; but she looked up, blushed slightly, 
‘and laying down her work, looked a 
‘though she was willing I should remai. 
'So I took a seat at a centre-table, under 
| pretext of looking for a sketching pene, 
and began fumbling about amongst the 
books and ornaments, very busily. 

“ And so you are going to leave us,! 
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hear, cousin Ernie?” said she, in a soft, 
half hesitating voice. 

“] fear I must leave you all, cousin 
Floralie,” I replied, as formally and com- 
posedly as [ could. 

“And have you no regrets at leaving 
the home and friends of your childhood ?” 
she asked, gently. 

“ Have I none ?” I echoed, my eyes still 
occupied with the toys on the centre-t table. 

“| have thought you hardly had any, 
she continued; “I find you have more 
stoicism than l gave you credit for.’ 

“You know th: t alw: ays was my phi- 
losophy.” 

“It is, doubtless, a very comfortable, 
but it see ms to me a very cold and unfeel- 
ing faith.” 

“I don’t see why Jshould be reproached 
with want of feeling,” said I, looking at her 
with a slight accent of reproach and sur- 
prise, 

“I make no reproaches,” said she, with 
some degree of embarrassment; and she 
cast her own eyes down from my gaze. 

There was an uncomfortable pause of a 
few minutes. 

“And you, Floralie ?” I asked at length 

—“Ahem! cousin Floralie—and you, 
have you no word of regret for my going?” 

“Word of regret ? I—oh yes—that 

, certainly.’ 

Yes, a word of regret only,’ 
with some tone of bitterne SS. 
on ly an empty word for me ” 

“Yes, cousin Ernie, I have,” said she, 
putting down her work, and looking me 
full in “the face. “I have more, | have a 
deep and sincere sorrow to part with one 
whom | lo—like as much as I do you. 
You know that a brother could not be 
dearer to me.” 

“Oh, Floralie !” said I, rising, approach- 
ing her, and se ating myself on a small ot- 
‘oman at her feet, How hi appy you make 
me to hear that you even have : i liking 
for me—I had thought that your friend- 
thip even had ce: aed ® 

“Why should you think so 2?” said she, 
bestowing a glance of her beautiful blue | 
*yes on me, that went into the inmost re- 
“esses of my heart. 

“Perforce that I had been guilty of the 
Mmense misdemeanor of falling in love 
With 4 you,” 


Floralie blushed up to the eyes—the 


> said I, 


“ Have you 
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bewitching heart-thief—as she replied, “ It 
was not ‘th: at you like—loved me, that 
offended ; no, not offended—hurt me, but 
because you—I—you—in short, because 
you offered me your love under circum- 
stances that I mi not possibly have 
accepted it, even if I had eversomuch 
wished it.” 

** What were those circumstances, may 
| ask ?” 

“J cannot tell you. It was not that I 
fancied that your first boyish affection had 
been given to Bessie Ray mond—that the 
first radial love of your manhood was 
bestowed upon Laurine Iveson, that Flo- 

ralie Overton had hitherto been only as 
a dear sister to you—as such |] knew you 
loved me—it was not this ; I believed you 
implicitly when you told me that you 
never had ‘fallen in love,’ to use that 
phrase, with either of them. You told me 
that, before you ever professed: to—to— 
think of me. But, even though I may 
have put all confidence in the declaration 
you made to me—which,” she added, 
smiling, “I must confess, frightened me 
half to death, for all I was so cool about 
it—even thus, however, there were causes, 
obstacles which p yrevented my ever listen- 
ing to your suit.’ 

“ Dear Florie, (a change from the for- 
mal cousin Floralie, I had begun with,) 
you say there were circumstances—you 
told me that they never could be re- 
moved—let me ask you once more—I 
love you, I love you—still as ever, I love 
you. Tell me, can those obstacles ever 
be removed 2” 

She half averted her lovely head, as she 
replied, “I don’t know,” in a tone that 
told me plain enough that she did know, 
and that they could be removed. But the 


joy that I felt was dashed in a moment by 


a recollection that flashed across my mind, 
and I let go her soft hand, which I had 
taken in ardor, and said mournfully 

“ Pardon me, Floralie, the wrong I am 
doing—I had forgotten obstacles too. 
How can J, poor and penniless, dare to 
renew the suit which you refused when I 
Wi 8 wealthy ?” 

“ Ernie, how can you say that?” 

“{ would not ask you now to share my 
poverty for worlds,” said | rising. 

“But I tell you I don’t care for wealth 
—I hate money—I would’nt marry any 
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rich man in the world,” said she, pouting 
and coloring. 

“Floralie, I shall ever love you, and 
you only; but [ have too much common 
sense to talk about the romance of love in 
a cottage—I know there is no romance in 
it,” 

“ You don’t expect always to be poor ?” 
she asked, with a somewhat abortive at- 
tempt at laughing. 

“No, I do not. And my dear, dear coz, 
if you will say that those odious obstacles 
—which m: ry heaven confound !—are re- 
moved, and consent to love me, I| will 
work like a negro, but that I will make 
money, and plenty of it. Say, dearest 2?” 

a They are removed, then,” said she, 
her eyes diligently studying the pattern of 
a figure on the arpet. 

‘And will you—do you love me ?” 

She bent down her head, while the rich 
blood mounted to her very tempies, and 
her needle flew through the muslin for 
very life, but she said not a word. I re- 
peated the question as I sat by her side, 
and gazed upon her downcast eyes. ‘‘Say, 
then, dearest Floralie, may I love you 
now, and will you love me in return? 
Will you love me ?” 

I never saw such a nervous twitch as 


she stuck the needle through the linen— | 


and into her finger, I believe, for it made 
her start—and | thought I heard a scarce 
uttered—*“ yes.” 

My arm was around her—her heavy 
silken curls fell on my cheek as I leaned 
forward, and bestowing a glowing kiss on 
her snow-white forehead, I pressed her to 
my bosom. 

“Ernie, dear Ernie, how can you be- 
have so?” she murmured, as she endea- 
vored gently to disengage herself from 
my e ‘mbrac 2, 

How I loved my beautiful cousin in 
that golden, glorious moment ! 


VII. 


Bur [ must wake up from my dream- 
ing; here is the hour of working come. 


Sut bah! away with all maudlin, unman.- | 


ly regrets. | buckled to the task with a 
will. ‘T had my pangs, and many a dismal 
fit of the blues, but I got over them; | 
trampled and ‘crushed them down under 


fidence of my abilities. I never had tried 


| them. 


I would only receive one favor at the 
hands of Colonel Overton; I consented 
that he should take Flower. He wished 
also to continue Toppy’s education at his 
own expense; but he, as mulish as myself 
about some things, would not listen to 
him for a moment, but went off to a 
neighboring town, and engaged himself in 
busine ‘ss as a merchant’s clerk. 

I had been told by Colonel Overton, 
that Folier Kerne had called repeatedly 
during my illness, and expressed many re- 
grets at the unfortunate rencontre between 
him and myself, but had justified himself 
in the fact that I had given him a deadly 
insult, which no man could but resent. 
The hypocritical rascal! I had vowed 
vengeance against him, but he had me at 
a vantage. P eople would say that I had 
a pitiful spite against him, because he had 
been successful in the lawsuit between us, 

To all his advances, however, I returned 
the most supreme coldness ; and, as soon 
as I got well enough, [ moved my little 
remnant of personal property—principally 


'my wardrobe and papers, family relics, 


and a few books—over to Puckshenubbie, 
and vacated the premises, 

Poor Parker and old Rachel came to 
my room the morning I left, and nearly 
cried their eyes out with sheer grief at 
parting with me. And when I passe d by 


‘the quarters on my way to the Colonel’s, 


the whole plantation, to the number of 
three hundred and more, little and big, 
met me in a crowd, and set up such a howl 
as never was heard before. I was much 
affected, aud had to turn away to hide my 
emotion, as one after another, with tears 
in their eyes, came to shake me by the 
hand ; and, = Good- by, M: arse Ernie— 
good-by, master,” rang mournfully in my 
ears until I was quite out of sight. At the 


| turn of the lane, just beyond the old chap- 


el, | turned around, took a last parting 
leak at Reedyrill, and then, striking my 
hat over my brows with fierce stoicism, 
put spurs to my horse, and galloped away: 
By economy, | thought I could sell my 
gol 1 watch and other personal jewelry, 
and little things, to get a sum sufficient 1 
furnish me a moderate support for a couple 


r| of years, during which time it was my ins 


my feet, for | was strong then in the con- | tention to study law, and adopt that pro 
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fession for a livelihood. 
to go to New-Orleans. I knew I would 
have a severer, and, perhaps, a longer 
struggle in the city for name and distinc- 
tion than I would in a little village, but 
that was the kind of field I desired to en- 
ter. I felt strong and confident. 

I had a long interview with Floralie— 
the dear girl was in much distress—but | 
cheered her by holding up bright hopes 
for the future. I pictured a brilliant and 
easy success for myself in a few years, 
when [ would return to make her my 
wife. Seeing meso cheerful and hopeful, 
relieved some of the grief and desponden- 
ey from her own gentle bosom, and she 
became more resigned and contented with 
our destiny. 

Reader, during the course of our con- 
versation, I contrived to get that great se- 
cret from Floralie; those terrible obsta- 
cles which had liked to have rendered us 
both miserable forever; and what do you 
think they were? You can’t imagine in 
a thousand years. It was no less than 


My purpose was, 


that | was rich and she poor, and she feared 


that | and the world might have cause to 
doubt the sincerity of her love! Poor 
little heart! I could hardly keep from 
laughing at her. 
get sometimes, when they are in love! 


VIII. 

Ir was a cold, drizzly day, when the 
boat on which I had taken pi assage landed 
at the crowded wh: arf of New- Or leans. I[ 
took my little valise in my hand, and 
tradged my way through the throng to a 
little French hotel on street. Hav- 
ing secured temporary lodgings here, | 
called on a M. Corbeau, with whom my 
father had had consider able dealing in the 
consignment and shipment of tobacco. 

The tob: acco factor was a portly, sleek- 
faced little 'renchman, very beefy and 
rubicund, with small fat eyes and short 
grizzly hair - he was dressed in a style of 
shopman d: andyi ism, and had a mercantile 
flippane y about his address, both of which 
Were pe uli: arly disgusting te me. 

“M. Corbeau 2” J asked. 

© Oui, monsieur.’ 
| handed him a card with my name. 
Ah! How de do, sir?” said he, 


with 
4 short bow; « happy to see you. 


Son, I | 


How romantie girls will | 


‘$250 in his favor from an 
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of Wm. of Ken- 


suppose, 
tucky ?” 

“lam, sir,” I replied, returning his bow 
as curtly as he had given it. 

‘Ah! umph—umph, glad to see you in 
our city, Mr. Kerne. How is your uncle 
and family ?” 

“My family is well, sir,” 
wishing to m: ake 
my aflairs to this beef-faced gentleman. 

“Came down with a cargo of tobacco, I 
suppose ?” he asked with one of his bland- 
est smiles. 

“ No, sir.” 

‘Ah! you not ‘ prized’ yet, I suppose. 
Well, it will be no disadvantage to be 
later in market this year. Tobaceo has a 
decided upward tendency ; there was an 
advance of an eighth in the Liv erpool mar- 
ket by the last steamer, and the supply on 
hand with us is by no means large. Re- 
main long in this city, Mr. Kerne? You 
must call and see me—shall be happy to 
have the honor of introducing you to my 
family and friends. Stopping at the St. 
Charles, | suppose ?” 

“ No, sir, | am not.” 

A pause, 

“ By the way, your uncle has not an- 
swered my last to him of the 15th ultimo 
informing him that | held a balance of 
sarlier sale than 
I had anticipated, of a lot of ‘lugs’ in his 
last consignment.” 

“Yes, sir, will you please inclose it in 
the form of a check to Colonel Overton ?” 

“| will, sir; mean time please let me 
hand you a card with my residence. You 
must call around at your earliest conveni- 
ence ; should be happy to see you at din- 
ner to-morrow ; we dine at three.” 

‘Well, the fact is, M. Corbeau, you 
must know that | have come to your city 
to live—to spend the winter, and my ob- 


Kerne, Esq., 


said I, not 


ject in calling to see you this morning was 


to ask you to direct me, as I am an entire 
stranger in the city, to a good private 
boarding- house, as retired and as che sap as 
will be consistent with perfect 
bility. “3 

“'T don’t see what you want with cheap- 
ness,” 


three hundred h¢ gsheads of tobacco every 


respecta- : 


said he, with that coarse flattery 
‘common to his class; your uncle is as § 
rich as dirt—has his thousands, and your § 
‘own Reedyrill estates are immense, 
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year. What, in the devil, have you to do 
with che: apne 38 2” chucked he, ‘thrusting 
his thumb into my ribs familiarly. 

“I choose my own mode of life, sir, to 
suit myself.” 

“ Oh, very well, no offence. I can, no 
doubt, find such a house for you. Shall be 
happy to do anything for you in my power 
your uncle is a partic ular friend of mine. 
I am entirely at your service, sir.’ 

“Thank you.” 

“If you should at any time wish to draw 
a check on your uncle, I will cash it for you 
with pleasure.’ 

The sordid sycophant ! I determined to 
tell him the change in the state of my 
affairs, just to see the effect it would have 
upon the old dog, for my own amusement. 
So I then informed him, that since he had 
last heard from Kentucky, my cousin 
had ousted me of the possession of my 
estates, and totally ruined me, root and 
branch. 

“Oh! ah! um! how extraordinary !” he 
exclaimed. “I feel fur you, my dear sir; 
I eondole with your misfortunes. We 
meet with reverses, sometimes, Mr. Kerne, 
we meet with reverses; your prize has 
turned up a blank this time ; sorry for it: 
feel for you deeply—your cousin, did yot 
say ? Will you be kind enough to give 
me his name and address,” said the mer- 
chant drawing out his note-book. 

* Hark ye, old gentleman: of course I 
put a proper estimate upon all your fine 
professions, and | held you then in as pro- 
found contempt as I do now. But you 
want a piece of information, and | want 
one—we will swap: tell me of a boarding- 
house, such as | seek, and I will give you 
the address of my cousin successor, so that 
you may ship his tobacco for him,’ ; 

‘Ah, I see you are a man of business, 
Mr. Kerne,” said the old creole, “and take | f 
a sensible view of things; I respe et you 
more for it, and when you get into a prac- 
tice, I'll give you some little cases to 
attend to for me. I will recommend you 
to just such a house, Madame Bonfils, on 
street, No. 37. She is a lady of the 
best reputation, a widow, who will accom- 
modate you with a quiet, comfortable logis, 
on as reasonable terms as you can get in the 
city. Adieu, my dear sir, I regret that some 
business affairs prevent my going with 
you. You'll remember the street, ; 
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No. 37. Say that I sent you, and it wil] 
all be right.’ 

Laughing with contempt at the meree. 
nary man of the world, | took my hat and 
left his counting-room. A short walk 
brought me to Madame Bonfils. 

This was a little buxom French woman, 


who received me very graciously, ‘and 
"| having stated my business to her, we soon 
entered into an agreement: I was to 


enter upon my premises at once, and dis. 
patched a porter for my effects, 

I had a little box of a room about fifteen 
feet square, a bedstead, wash-stand, baiz 
covered table, a tier of shelves for my 
books, a writing-desk, with a drawer, and 
an old-fashioned mahogany bureau, with a 
This constituted my whol 
paraphernalia household. My faithful dog 
Hero, my only companion. I set to work 
here studying law with all my might. 


looking-glass. 


IX. 

Days and months passed away, and | 

still remained in my room poring overt the 
pages of Domat, Pothier, and Justinian 
M. Corbeau never troubled me any mor 
with proffers of service, and never came t 
give himself the honor of introducing me 
to his family and friends. I made but few 
acquaintances even among the lawyers. ! 
rarely left my room, and spent the whole 
of my time in delving in the musty tomes 
of the civil law. My only recreation was 
taking a walk every morning, with Hero 
by my side, down the beautiful “Shell 
Road,” and treating myself to a ticket t 
the theatre occasionally. 

City life was new to me, 
respects I found it not without pleasant 
ness; but, on the whole, I liked it not. | 
hated to be among so many strangers, 
people who knew me not and ¢: ared not 4 
farthing to know. 1 was more lonely thal 
in the ee aa sre I felt the pride 
and importance of humanity. I could 
depe ‘nd upon my own resources _ and exult 
in my power ; here I was a drop in th 
bucke t, a mite—I was nothing. 

I spent my evenings in the perusal of t 
works of Plato, Berkele Y; Immanuel Kant. 
and Fichte, as well as, occasionally, 4 di 
into Goethe and Richter ; Carlyle was als 
a favored author. It may easily be ims 
gined that my mind became soured. M} 


and in some 


‘heart was clotted with atrabilis bile, # 
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[looked out upon the world through the | 


smoke of metaphysical abstraction, which 
begrimed everything withits own dusky, 
cloudy hues. I lost all charity towards 
man—Carlyle put me up to that ; I re- 
nounced as a falseward-tending, soul-be- 


sotting miasm, that most glorious hope of 


humanity—faith. I was an infidel, un- 
faithful in the strictest sense of the word. 
| disbelieved in faith altogether ; I doubted 
of God; I doubted of nature, of mankind. 
| doubted my own existence. 
mind is wrapped in  self-contemplation, 
there sometimes arises images which make 
an impression on the interual brain, as it 
were, precisely similar to that which ex- 
ternal objects form on the retinal nerves 
of the eye. Such as in boyhood, some 
nervous, gloomy night, on your trundle- 
bed—ay, and in manhood, at tinees—you 
have had rise up before you in the 
“mind’s eye,” ‘ spirits from the nether 
world,” images of objects as perfect and 
actual, though not tangible, as outward 
bjects with all qualities, to wit: color, 
form, &c., all but that qualityless, nonde- 
script substance of Locke. 

| fancied I was such an ErpoLon, dancing 
mote-like in the creative power of those 
who reject the old name of God, termed 
World-mind, Grand Monod, and such 
vague terms. 

lhad the blues dreadfully sometimes. 
| began to get low-spirited; my cheek 

ew pale and hollow, my eyes dim and 
lustreless « my step lost ‘all buoyancy. | 
ionged for my dear old home, for the 
fields and forests, the c aroling birds and 
Reedy rill; for the 

mest-hearts and warm hospitality of 

‘ountry people. 

In the twilight, when I could no longer 
read, I would take my guitar and touch 
an old air of my childhood—“ Joys that 
We've tasted,” “ Thy name was once the 
magie spell,” “Wandering Willie,” or 
‘ome other ee old song which was 
‘sociated in my mind with the happy 
“ays of ‘where I would think of how 
“tink and I used to play among the tall 
eeds on the rillside; how we used to 
climb among the hay in the barn loft, to 
00K for eggs when we heard an old he n 
cackling; how we use ‘d to roam through 
the woods, finding “ pretty places,” as we 
called them—some green little glade, 


bubbling streams of 


When the | 
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some isolated oak whose broad umbrage 
spread over a mossy plot around its base 
—some little rocky cascade in the brook, 
some knoll whence could be seen a minia- 
ture landscape ; for in childhood one finds 
most beauties in miniature, things which 
in mantide’s years are overlooked; be- 
‘cause that children’s vision is less exe 
panded, the focus of the optic lens actually 
less. When I thought of these things, I 
nearly died of hypochondria. My mind 
seemed to be assuming a morbid hue, and 
I was at times intensely wicked; but some 
little quiet association, some dream of 
beauty, would erewhile flit across those 
hours of darkness, and sustain and cheer 
my gloomy way. 
X. 

One morning when I awoke, the sun 
was shining merrily. It was ples asantly 
cool, just enough so to make one enjoy the 
warm morning sunrays the more. Mad- 
ame Bonfils’ canary was chirruping a 
cheery roundelay, the music of which 
came into my raised window with the 
fresh air; and Hero was frisking about 
the floor and sporting with a feather in a 
manner unusual to his general grave 
demeanor. 

I bathed, put on my hat and paletot, 
and sallied out for a walk down Chartre 
to the Post-Office. Chartre is the Gros- 
venor Square of New-Orleans, and there 
were stately and elegant residences lining 
its sidewalks—every thing looked fresh, 
and neat, and comfortable. The rolling 
carriages, the rich dress of the pedestrians, 
the width of the street, the lofty edifices 
with green yards and iron ré ailings i in front, 
gave the whole a very aristocratic 
ippearance. ‘The sunlight glistened on 
the bright silver door-nobs, on the snowy 
marble steps, on the broad plate gl: ass and 
bronzed balustrades, I'rom some open 
window, letting the cool morning air 
breathe over the rich carpets, ottomans, 
and mahogany, come the sweet sounds 
of a deep-toned grand piano, touched by 
invisible fairy fingers, its mellow tones 
pulsing forth p robably a gay waltz, proba- 
bly some old air of your childhood, ¢ carry- 
ing you back to the ‘bright scenes of early 
days, and thrilling a chord of harmonious 
happiness in your heart. Anon, you 
would get a glimpse of those fairy fingers 


street 


—— 
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caressing some rich exotic, or arranging 
them into. some tasteful posie for some 
absent favorite. Ah! sighed I,in my 
loneliness, how happy he, to be favored 
and thought of by such a fair, pure being ; 
and | thought of Floralie, and wondered 
if she was thinking of me. 

These scenes interested me much. Here 
you would get a glimpse of a slender 
form and black curls, flitting through the 
hall or across the window; then of some 
creole Hebe, looking at you with an arch 
glance of her large bl: ack eyes. Here 
again some bewhiskered, moustached spe- 
cimen of “ gigmanity,” in flowered velvet 
morning gown, with red face and fragrant’ y 
Havana, reading the morning paper. 
Next comes cherub-cheeked, golden-haired 
childhood, noisily tooting his tin trumpet, 
or tumbling on the grassplot with Fido. 

Some tall and haughty Kentuckian 
independently rolls off a coach with 
its footmman and prancing bays; from the 

windows are glimpses of feathers, flowers 
and rich robing, glossy hats and kid gloves: 
effetes to make morning calls, 
Here trudges along some ponderous cit, 
breathing vilely of the counting- house and 
pickled mackerel, to which he is hurrying. 
Next comes a little arch, laughing-eyed 
lassie, of sweet sixteen, with, 


going 


‘‘ Curls as dark as winter night, 
Lips as red as berry bright.” 

Your mouth fairly waters, as this vision 
of young loveliness trips gracefully by in 
the pride of her beauty, her tiny kid-en- 
“ased feet scarcely touching the pave. The 
next person you see is a thick-lipped slave, 
with “ shining morning face,” and glaring 
goggle eyes, who sits sanding a patrician 
flight of steps, and humming an old Vir- 
ginian melody. 

As you advance down the street, the 
crowd thickens, the din of drays and carts 
horrifies your ear, and soon you lose all 
reflection, in the Babel hubbub and confu- 
tion of sound, and sight, and smeli, and 
nurry along mechanically with the rest. 

I paused to look at some prints in a shop 
window: two of them struck me as a 
vivid representation of the contrasts of life. 
One was a tesselated hall, richly adorned, 
in some gay city, for steeple and column, 
lofty dome and lordly domicile, reposing 
grand and dreamy in the dim moonlight, 
were seen from an open window—it was 
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‘a revelry by night, and bright the 
lamps ee o’er fair women and brave 
men.” 

Look on that picture, and then on this: 
it represented a scene on the desert, an 
Arab dead on the sand, his camel kneel- 
ing by him, dying and upcasting a faint 
look of pain and terror at a demon- eyed 
vulture hovering in the air above him. 
What contrasts! thought J], as I turned 
away ; but this is only one among many ; 
and my mind began to conjure up thou- 
sands. Here am |, as great a contrast as 
any. See that happy blue-eyed boy, 
trundling his hoop i in glee across the glassy 
yard, with his rich-laced velvet frock and 
cap; what knoweth he of want, remorse, 
sorrow, disappointed ambition, and blasted 
hopes, and struggles in vain? How dif- 
ferent was my childhood! I, who had the 
swinging bough for my cradle, and the 
wolf-howl and savage warwhoop for my 
lullaby. 

I have often noticed that there 
tain types, or sub-families and varieties of 
men, just as there are different varieties cf 
the rose and other flowers: for instance, 
black hair and aquiline noses, sandy hair 
and retroussé noses, Grecian noses and 
brown hair, &c. I took the whim of classi- 
fying and naming them, and | rarely ever 
saw a new face without it a 
place in some of my orders, with a gene- 
ric and specific name. But I will not 
trouble the reader with my classification. 
As I walked along. I saw two men, of 
fashionable appearance, walking togethe! 
just in advance of and getting 4 
glimpse of the features of one them, | was 
struck with their marked characteristics as 
representing a type. 

There was also, it seemed to me, 
tain inductive excitation of the sensorium, 
as I beheld this man, which led me to be 
lieve that it was not the first time his 
image had been presented to it. To use 
an expression of Coleridge, 1 “ hunted 
through my memory,” but could not find 
heads or tails of him there. 

Almost without thinking, | fell into t the 
= ay they were going, and followe »d along 
behind them. The tall man’s identity was 
on the tip of my tongue half a dozen times, 
but a link in the chain of association 
seemed to be wanting. The farther I 
went, however, the more I became col 
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vinced that I had seen him before ; and 
when they entered the office hall of the St. 
Charles, that great central point where 
they say once at least in the twenty-four 
hours every man in New-Orleans may be 
seen, I entered with them, and taking « 
seat, picked up a newspaper. The two 
strangers also seated themselves, and en- 
tered into conversation, and I had now a 
good opportunity to observe them both at 
my leisure. On getting a full-face view 
of my “type” man, I was shaken in my 
sup position that I had ever seen him be- 
fore. He was a tall, dark man, with in- 
tensely black straight hair, and eyes of the 
same carbonaceous hue, with a_ black 
moustache, and a noble aquiline nose. 
The other was a great contrast, being a 
short, fat fellow, with a bald forehead, and 
only a lock two of short, grizzly hair 
over each ear. A rosy face, white cravat, 
and a decidedly Gallic physiognomy, led 
me to suspect him to be a French priest. 
Though apparently occupied with my 
newspaper, I was near enough to observe 
them, and yet without suspicion. They 
had he en ti king from the time I had first 
seen them together, on the banqguetie, and 
how appeared to continue the same sub- 
ject; the *"y were conversing in French. 
There was no one near but myself, and | 
now heard what they were talking about 
for the first time. 

“It is now nearly ten years since you 
left the United States, is it not 2?” asked 
the stout man. 

“Near about that, 
dark man replied. 

“And at least fifteen since I was here,” 
continued the other. ‘“ And so you never 
heard any of this news before ?” 

“Not a word of it. How could I, 
France? It has now been eight years 
since T ceased all communic nm with any 
American corre spondent whatever. No, 
hot a syllable have I heard, till you told 
“ this morning, ” 

“Tt seems to me, Monsieur le C ompte, 
that I wrote to you a few years in- 
forming g you that William was dead.” 

“T never received your letter; and by 
the w ay, Doctor, please style me Lisblane 
simp ly, and not Monsieur le C omp ite. The 
revolution has deprived me of my title ; 


and I have no wish to bear it in the States 
in any event,” 


I should think,” the 


ago, 
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I had my information 
Corbeau, in rela- 


“T beg pardon ; 
only yesterday from M. 
tion to these matters. They are of inter- 
est to me, since I was at one time an actor 
in their aflairs myself,” said the fat gen- 
tleman. 

“No, I knew nothing of them what- 
ever. I had other plans in view in com- 
ing again to the United States; but now 
course is altered. You say that a dis- 
tant heir has come in to the property, and 
the children of the family are left desti- 
tute 2?” 

“'They have nothing but what their un- 
cle may choose to give them, M. Corbeau 
informs me,” 

“Let me see: William Kerne has only 
two children left, 1 believe?” remarked 
Lisblane. 

“ Three, I think.” 

“No, only one son and a daughter ; the 
oldest son was blown up in the Phoenix 
many years ago; I have cause to k now 
that. for I was with him at the time. 

“Good God! It is Leon Paul!” As 
this almost ineredible fact flashed across 
my mind, I was so visibly agitated, that 
it was observed by them both, and I arose 
and left the room. 

I paced to and fro for a few moments 
without, and at length, unable to restrain 
myself, I returned; but they were both 
still in conversation, and ap parently had 
forgotten all notice of me, and I| reseated 
myself behind them, without either 
serving me. 

“Yes, I suppose he is,” 
word I heard the fat m: 

‘Well, you are amply revenged now, 
Monsieur Lisblane.” 

‘Yes, most amply,” 
with an accent of bitterness, “I am more 
than revenged: Marie dead, William 
dead, Ernie dead, and a stranger in posses- 
sion of the home of thei W hat 
more could I have ?” 

“ Fortune has favored you.” 

‘But you never told me, Doctor, what 
motive you had in acting your part in 
their affairs: what was your wrong ? 

” Wrong! > echoed the othe Tr, “| was 
not wronged. Money was my object ; a 
fat fee was sufficient to set me into opera- 
tion; and the Doctor chuckled as though 
he had said something very facetious, 

The creole looked at him with such un 
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disguised contempt, as he removed his 
chair a foot or two farther from him, that 


it caused a faint trace of shame to mani- | 


fest itself on the selfish and hardened 
physiognomy of the other, 

os Come, M. Leon, don’t look so fasti- 
dious at the utterance of such a sentiment. 
If you were a philosopher, you would 
know that if there is any difference in 
doing a certain action for the procuration 


of the necessities, or even the luxuries of 


life, and in doing the same thing for the 
gratification of an animal passion, it is in 
favor of the former.” 

“ D—n such a philosophy !” said Lis- 
blanc, rising in disgust from his chair, and 
walking away. : 

When Leon Paul arose, I did the same. 
He went up to the bar, and demanding 
the key of his room, retired. The Doctor 
lit a cigar, and strolled out very uncon- 
cernedly, laughing to himself. 

“Can you tell me who that gentleman 
is?” I asked of the elerk, as I looked over 
the register. 


“ Who? the gentleman who asked for | 


his key 2” 
“ No, Sir; 
“Oh! 
don.” 
“ Who was the other 2” 
“He is a wealthy Louisiana planter, 


the other.” 
that is Dr. Roziville, from Lon- 


who some years ago inherited the title of 


Compte de Chodien, on the death of his 
uncle without heirs; but the revolution 
in France has deprived him of his title 
and driven him back to Louisiana. His 
name is Lisblanec.” 
# “Isit possible?” said I, feigning sur- 
§ prise ; “he is the very man I have been 
looking for by every vessel. Can I have 
a boy to show me up to his room 2?” 

“ Certainly, Sir; will you send up your 
card first 2” 

I wrote on a card “Jules Benedict, 
not wishing the clerk to know who I was. 

The servant returned with the answer 
that M. Lisblane was “at home,” and | 
followed him to his door. The negro 
knocked ; “* Come in,” was answered from 
within, and he bowed and withdrew, after 
opening the door for me. On entering 
the room, I found Leon Paul seated by a 
table, leaning on his elbow; he rose as I 
entered, and bowed. 


“Ah! I thought it was Mr, Benedict, 


Reedyrill. 
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the avocat, whom I was to have the honor 
of seeing.” 

“ No, Sir,” said I, shutting the door and 
turning the key, which I pl: wed in my 
poe ket, * quite a different personage,” 

“Ha! a thief f, | suppose,” cried he 
quickly, on seeing me lock the door, and 
he drew a small silver-chased pistol and 
cocked it in my face. 

“Put up your pistol, Mr. Lisblane, for 
a few minutes: lam no robber, and am 
unarmed. It is you that are the thief, 
Sir, and I am the messenger of justice 
come to execute it upon you.” 

“Fellow! do you know who you are 
calling a thief?” said he, hi aughtily. 

“Pe rfectly well, Sir,” I replied ; “ you 
are Monsieur le C ompte de Chodien, alias 
Leon Paul de Lisblane, adias Kahtoli, the 
Pawnee chieftain. You are a robber, for 
you stole the treasure from a mother’s 
heart—her first-born son, to gratify an un- 
merited revenge on the innocent.” 

“By the gods of hell 7 and who are you? 

“Tam Ernie Kerne.’ 

“ Ernie Kerne !” cried he, putting his 
hand to his forehead as if bewildered; 
“Ernie Kerne! It is impossible.” 

“Yes, 1 am Ernie Kerne, whom you 
stole from his parents, whom you cal ried 
to the wilderness, and would have taught 

to hate his own race and kindred with the 
viperous hate which your own envenomed 
he art cherished for them,’ 

“My God! my God! Can it 
No. Ernie was drowned in the explosion 
of the Phoenix at St. Louis. 

“ Not I, Sir—no more than yourself; 
you recognized me 
remember it now 2 
coat and showed him the string 
beads which I had worn as a memé¢ 
and talisman ever since my childhood. 

“Tis he! ’tis he!” he cried great 
agitation; “Oh, Ernie, I have wronged 
you; [have wreaked my vengeance on 
the innocent. This very day have | felt a 
pang of sorrow at what l’ve done, [ never 
felt before. As soon as my vengeance is 
fully gratified, it forsakes my bosom, and 
remorse supplies its place. Here, take 
this pistol and blow out my br: ains. 
desire no longer to live. Kill me,” cried 
he, offering me the handle of the pistol 
with an accent of despair, “ it is all the 
reparation I can offer you.” 


be? 


by this one e—do you 
> and I unbuttoned my 
of blue 


nto 
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“Kahtoli, when I 
with the 
die. But ifyou repent of the wrongs you 
have done me, and voluntarily offer me 
your life in reparation, I can demand no 
more.” 

‘Ah! me,” cried he, striking his 
breast, “I forget; thanks to your gener- 
osity in sparing my life, you have ob- 


tained a better reparation in the means of 


regaining the home and wealth you have 


been deprived of by the villainy of 


others.” 


‘ame up here, it was | 
purpose that one of us should 


tale 


“ What do I hear 2” 

“ Yes, I will unfold your uncle Oliver’s 
nefarious schemes, and give you the clue 
by which you can ove rthrow them.” 

‘Ah! Kahtoli, that generous deed will 
wipe out all the wrongs you have done 
me. 

And 
of villainy, 
surmised 


the half-breed unfolded to me a 
inklings of which I had 
already from the account 


ness of which | had never for a moment 


dreamed, 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


BY 


No. II].—MORE BEEF THAN 


ady mentioned ‘that Czesar 
had made his appearance, equip ped with a 
fire-pan, and many of our northern 
readers may not know the article or its use, 
and as some others may think it synony- 
mous with a warming-pan, a little ex- 
— is necessary. 

A “fire-pan” is a kind of basket formed 
of Stein s of iron hoops or straps, to which 
along pole is attached as a handle. It is 
used in “ fire-hunting.” The hunter hav- 
ing placed a number of pine knots or 
chips of light wood in the basket, when he 
has reached his hunting grounds sets them 
on fire and yroceeds on a search for 
“eyes.” A deer or other wild animal, 
attracted and astonished by the blaze, will 
stand very quietly until the hunter has 
approached very near to him, The eyes 
of the animal reflecting the fire light, ‘are 
a plainly visible amid the surrot nding 
darkness, as are stars in a moonless night. 
The hunter , who has previously carrie d the 
pan upon his left shoulder, now transfers 
it toa companion, and aims, not at the 
eyes, but so that his ball will take effect 
a line equidistant from them, and at a 


I nave alre 


as 


VENISON 


AN EX-TEXAN, 


anD MORE PLAGUE THAN PROFIT. 

inches below, 
kill the game 
of the 


spot about one and a half 
This shot, if successful, will 
instantly by breaking the vertebrae 
animal’s neck. 

Backwoodsmen are good anatomists, 
and know exactly where to find, and how 
to avoid a vital part in any animal: and 
this knowledge is sometimes of singular 
utility to them. 

The “creasing” of a horse 
which though common enough 
them, would electrify a northern jockey, 
and play the deuce with the nerves ofa 
northern marksman, 

Horses are, after having been 
permitted to run 
the prairies, and it sometimes happens that 


feat, 


among 


is a 


branded, 


when some particularly fine a fast ani- 


mal is wanted, he is not to be had 
any ordinary bare are spent, 
and quite a troop of horsemen employed 


in hunting him up, and driving him to ‘the 


terms, 


of 
Colonel Overton, but the depth and biack- 


wild and free as air upon }4 


upon ' 7 


’ 


pen,which when near to, instead of entering f 


peaceably, he turns up his nose, 


and} 


oo a furious snort, dashes open-mouth- |] 
ed at his pursuers, and charges through | 


their thick battalions, 
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lf he has been once properly roped, all 
that is necessary is to get one upon his 
neck: but under these circumstances, who 
is to bell the 
done ? 

He i is too cunning to permit of a pur- 
suer’s coming w ithin reach of him when he 
is at full speed, and when the rope is cer- 
tain and effective, and as he wheels and 
charges, it is almost impossible to throw 
it effectively. 

One or two such attempts have been 
made with similar success, or rather with 
no success at all, and his owner has decided 
that he is to be “creased.” The best 
marksman in the settlement is selected, 
the horse, if surrounded, and 
while he is gazing at the extended circle 
of his pursuers, as if meditating which one 
it will be most safe to venture near in his 
attempt at escape, crack goes the rifle, 
but before the report reaches his ear, a 
ball has creased the cartilage, immediately 
beneath his mane ; he falls powerless and 
completely unnerved to the ground. In 
a moment a noose is thrown around his 
neck ; and when recovering, he rises slowly 
and tremblingly ; he submits quietly to 
the disgraceful rope; or, if previously 
A ignorant of its power, makes a desperate 
; but ineffectual attempt to escape. 

If the latter be the case, his captor is 
prepared for him. The other end of the 
rope is made fast to the pommel of the 
saddle, and when the wild animal starts 
off, the rider, clapping spurs to his horse, 
accompanies the fugitive a few rods, until 
he be under good headway, then throwing 
his le g over the wheels his 
and dashe s off at a right angle. 

In an instant the career of the runaway 
is terribly checked, and he is hurled, pant- 
fing and bruised, upon the So 
§ severe is this discipline, that a horse never 
/ requires a second lesson; and most 
#them may afterwards be ridden with 
Esafety, controlled alone by a rope around 
ay the neck. 

§ Sometimes, indeed, they are killed by 
the fall, or neck-broken by the rope; but 
msuch accidents are not of frequent occur- 
rence. 

sut, bless me, a month since I Jeft seven 
Shuman beings—including myself—in the 
wild woods at midnight, and instea 


ossible, 


rope, horse 


grass, 
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vat, and how is it to be| 


of 


d of 
flying to their relief, | have taken hold of 
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their fire-pan, and having dissected that, 
mounted on horseback, and led my reader 
upon a very pretty wild-goose chase ! 

The quarrel had been settled by Joe, 
who ordered the bully to hold his tongue, 
or to put out; and the bully put out for 
home, all alone, and very much put out, 
indeed, 

“ Mass exclaims Africa, 
berry fine drove ob deer dis ebenin’, jist in 
de pint of timber bout half mile off. | 
were fotchin’ up de cows; I seed ’em 
when I went up de prairie feedin’, and 
when I cum back agin I jist make de 
pony fass, and craw] out in de timber, 
and dar dey was, all down, and dey’r 
mighty apt to be near dar yet—das a 
fac, I'l swore it.’ 

“Yes, you black scoundrel,” returned 
Dave, “that’s where you were so late to- 
night, and that’s the way you lost half the 
cows, is it 2” 

““ Now, look heah, Mass Dave, don’t ye 
allers told me keep my eye skinned, 
and look out for deer meat when I’m 
about on de prairie.” 

“T did not tell you, 
quit your 
cows behind.” 

“Never mind that now,” interrupted 
Joe, “about the deer; I’d like to get 
some meat afore I go home anyhow. 
Cxese! hey you got any fireworks ? | 
don’t want to draw my load.” 

Ceesar replied to this question by pul- 
ling down a handful of moss from an over- 
hanging branch, and selecting from it, by 
feeling, the black or dead portion of it, 
threw the rest away. Next he 
the tiny twigs from the ends of some 
fallen bou: chs, and then putting a few 
grains of powder upon a wi ad of cotton, 
went to work with flint and steel, and 
soon the mass was on fire. The burning 
cotton was then pl: iced in the centre of a 
quantity of the dried moss, and whirled 
rapidly about until a blaze broke forth. 
It was then deposited upon the ground, 
the dead sticks placed upon it, and in 8 
few moments a cheerful fire was burning 
in the old forest, throwing its light over a 
small circle, around which appes ared a wall 
of darkness, apparently tenfold more dense 
than before. 

The negro then drew from his pocket 4 
few chips of light wood, or heart of the 


Joe,” “T see 


” retorted Dave, “ to 


business, and leave half the 


broke off 
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pitch pine, and having ignited them, threw 
them into the pan, and we were ready for 
our fire hunt. 

Cesar went ahead, carrying the pan; 
Joe nearly abreast of him, claiming the 
post of honor as being more experienced 
in seeing and regen between the 
various kinds of ‘‘ eyes” than any other 
of the company. 

The rest of us—except Baze, who was 
packed off with the dogs—followed closely. 
Having approached the prairie, we skirted 
it for some distance, moving along steal- 
thily and silently in the now open timber. 
Joe’s keen eyes peered about in every 
direction, but for a long time in vain. We 
had proceeded in this manner for nearly 
two miles, the fire pan had been re- 
plenished several times before any thing 
worthy of note occurred ; and the whole 
party were about wearied out, when 4 
sharp “hist,” sibilated from Joe’s lips, 
brought us to a halt. A slight rustle im- 
mediately before us attracted our obser- 
vation. and we saw glimmering in the sur- 
rounding darkness what appeared to be 
two balls of fire. Joe shook out his 
priming, carefully wiped the “ frizen” and 
pan with a bit of woolen rag, rubbed his 
thumb-nail across his flint, re-primed, and. 
bringing his rifle up, took deliberate aim. 

“ Mass whispered Cesar at this 
critical juncture, “ best look sharp ; don’t 
like them eyes, any way. 

An impatient gesture was Joe’s only 
reply. ‘The aim was again taken, and the 
crack of the rifle resounded in the still 
night, making a thousand echoes in among 
the old woods. 

“ Bl-a-aea,” was heard in very bovine 
accents from the direction of the victim. 
while from the prairie arose a shout, 

“ D-0-0-n’t fire. Murder !—Help !” 

“Massa Joe’s done, done it dis time, 
for sartin,” exclaime - the negro. * Dat 
deer’s a two-yer-ole, dis chile’l swar. 

A few steps brought us to the scene of 
bloods hed, and the re, extended upon the 
ground, and in the agonies of death, lay a 
line young heifer, bearing Joe’s ear crop 
and brand, 


Joe, re 


Joe’s rage and sorrow were as nothing 


to his shame, for a man who shoots 
‘*beef” instead of “ deer” is forever after 
a laughing stock to the settlement. A 


halloo, in reply to tbe shout from the! 
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prairie, soon produced an answer; and 
return in the person of the redoubtable 
Poke, who, fairly bewildered, had been 
following our moving light, with the idea 
that it proceeded from the settlement. 

Making the best of the accident, Joe 
and the rest had the unfortunate 
heifer skinned and dressed. Wearied 
and worn out, wet with the heavy dew, 
and scratched and torn with thorns and 
briars, we slowly returned home, bearing a 
very ignoble trop by of our achievements. 

7 little attempt at early rising was 
made by any of our hunting party on the 
following morning ; and small was the in- 
clination that Joe or I felt for timber hunt- 
ing, when fairly ae He poked about his 
cabin and field, flatte ring himself with the 
delusive idea ve he was at work ; and I, 
mounting my horse, galloped off upon the 
prairie, after nothing in particular. 1 had 
returned, dinner had been eaten—during 

Joe’s wife asked him if he would have 
some * a mistake of hers, probably, 
as I never knew her to joke—the accus- 
tomed pipe had been smoked, and all the 
males of the settlement were stretched out 
upon their blankets, enjoying their wonted 
siesta, when a horseman dashed up to the 
fence, in front of Joe’s mansion, and gave 
the usual “ halloo.” 

I looked out, and perceived that the 
horse had evidently been severely pushed, 
as his reeking flanks and the lather upon 
his sides bore testimony. The ‘* halloo” 
brought Joe his senses first, and then 
to the door. 

Whatever press of business there may 
be, a certain necessary ceremonial is al- 
ways to be sacredly observed before a 
visit to a cabin is paid. 

First, the rider shouts out “halloo,” 
which means, “ Good people, I am here, 
and here I mean to stay until you come | 
out and keep the dogs off;” then, after an J 
interval, the proprie tor makes his appear- 
ance, and very leisurely approaches the ; 
fence, without speaking a word ; he next 
throws one leg the fence, then the § 
other follows; and, having attained the 
top, seats himself very deliberately upon J 
it, and awaits the next move from the j 
other party. 

The latter now: brings his horse along- ; 
side the fence, and the conversation com- | 
mences, 


soon 


deer,” 


over 





mace than Judge Guffey, 


Me write his name. 
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“ How are ye, Judge ?” 
“Pm right peart—how” s yerself?” 


“Oh, | keep a pushin’ —how’s the old| 


woman and the boys 2” 
‘Considerble sassy, only thar’s been a 


smart chance of ager down in our neck of 


the woods.” 

“ Got a smart chunk of a poney thar ?” 

“Yes, sir, he’s some pumkins now; of- 
fered ten cows and calves for him; he’s 
death on a quarter.” 

“Come from down the prairie ?” 

‘Yes, sir, and hurried up my critter 
right smart, I tell you. 

“ How’s the er ‘aps ” 

“Well, they ain’t nothin’ to brag on, 
though we’ve got a gush of peaches.” 

The gentleman upon the fence now de- 
scends from it with due deliberation, and, 
approaching the occupant of the horse, 
shakes hands with him in a most solemn 
and edifying manner ; he then surveys the 
horse from stem to ‘stem, probably ex- 
amines his mouth to ascertain his age; 
and having performed all these duties in 
| a proper manner, he next proceeds to ex- 
| hibit his hospitality. 
| “Come Judge, light and tie your horse 
= out.” Without any further remark, the 
Judge as he was desired ; and having 
found a stake driven in the ground, he 
affixed one end of the caberos (hair rope) 
to it, which was attached to his horse’s 
neck, took off saddle and bridle, hung 
'them upon the fence, and made for the 
house. 

The great gravity with which such affairs 
fare invariably conducted, amused me very 
much, until | became accustomed to it, 


and came to look upon it as a matter of 


course. 

The new arrival was no less a person- 
an Irishman, and 
the oldest settler in the county. In con- 
sequence of his long residence he had been 
elected Judge of the Probate Court, 
although it was a great exertion for him to 
; The office he had held 
a for a number of years, until the business 

Sof the court had so increased that it nearly 


distracted him with the immense labor of | 


sthinking that it involved, and the young 


lawyers had driven him within an inch of 


madness, by the manifest disrespect that 
they ente rtained for his decisions, and the 
manifold w ays they employed to reverse 
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| Justice of the Peace. 
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He resigned, and was then chosen 


In spite of all the deliberation which 
had characterized his proceedings, the 
Judge was in a great hurry. A certain 
scampish genius, known as Lefe Thomp. 
son, who was notoriously addicted to bet- 
tingupon quarter races, playing old sledge, 
and poker, and to little else, having bor. 
rowed money, and run pretty deep sly into 
debt, had now taken a new step and run 
off altogether, 

As he lived in the woods, he expecte d 
to get off into the next county before any 
of his neighbors were aware of it: but his 
negro woman had the night previous met 
her lover “ by moonlight alone,” and dis- 

closed the secret. The Judge had been 
called upon to issue some kind of paper 
to stay Mr. Thompson’s farther proceed. 
ings in the case, and as his usual amanu- 
ensis chanced to be absent, he had hurried 
off to beg my assistance, having dispatch- 
ed one party in pursuit of a deputy 
sheriff, who had been seen on the prairie 
in the morning, and another to a creditor 
who had lately obtained a judgment 
against the runaway, with directions to join 
him—the Judge—at Joe’s settlement. 

In half an hour the ex pec ‘ted party rode 
up, and the same interesting ceremonial 
having been gone through with, in a grave 
and solemn manner, they entered, and we 
proceeded to business, It appeared { 
although several of the creditors of 
runaway had commenced suits against 
him, but one of them, however, had ap- 
proached sufficiently near fruition to have 
been converted into a judgment. 

In the backwoods, a lawsuit, 
petty one, is an aflair of time and moment. 
About a year is required to bring it as far 
as a decision in the minor courts; then of 
course it is carried up, and after standing 
upon the calender of the District Court 
for two or three years, is decided, pro or 
and then the losing party invariably 
tri insports it to be se ttle d before the col- 
lected judicial wisdom of the country em- 
bodied upon the supreme bench. 

Mr. Lefe Thompson, however, to save 
all entanglements of the kind, and pe rhaps 
with a proper regard for his own purse, 
and those of his neighbors, as soon as suits 
began to multiply, ‘and legal papers fall 
around his devoted dwelling, thick (in 


even & 


Con 5 
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number) as leaves are supposed to be in 
Valombrosa, had cut the Gordian knot, 
and—as Judge Guffey would have said— 
“taken the shute.” 

Lefe had conducted the whole affair very 
shrewdly. The planters and stock raisers 
had but very little money among them, 
and that little was too often used for 
gambling purposes s alone; many knew no 
other use for it. It would have been a sin 
to have paid it away for “ store goods,” 
since the hides of their slaughtered cattle 
were always taken in trade for tobacco, 
coffee, and powder. For all neighborhood 
purposes, the legal tender was cows and 
calves; and so when by any accident a 
little hard currency was obti ained, it was 
religiously laid aside and husbande d until 
a game of “ seven up,” or “ poker,” caused 
it to change pockets, generally into those 
of some of the petty gamblers that are 
continually traveling to and fro, trading 
horses, making quarter races, and are 
always to be met with at every frolic in 
the county, on the look-out for a cus- 
tomer. 

Lefe had been successful, and was sup- 


posed to have amassed quite a “ pile,” 


which he was very loth indeed to part 
with ; and when he lost, if the money were 
not absolutely staked, would usually put 
off the winner with some old horse that he 
had fixed up for sale, or a dubious note 
that he had received as “lanyappe,” (An- 
glice, boot money.) If he won, however, 
nothing but = article itself would satisfy 
him: and so, by getting what he could and 
seeping what he got, he « “ame to be consi- 
dered as the “ man of money” in his “ neck- 
of-the-woods.” 

Some severe losses, however, had lately 
shaken his credit ; collecting all his 
debts, in some form or another, he had 
converted their proceeds into a valuable 
female slave; and to avoid payment of 
his obligations, he resolved to cancel 
them by a moonlight flitting. 

Had he committed any act that the 

rude pe ople among whom he lived would 
have considered a crime, the y would have 
made short work with him. Had he 
stolen horses, or killed another’s beeves, 
they would have followed him, stripped | 
him of his property, and, if the offence had | 
been of a suffic iently 


SO 
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by a warning to quit the country. Nay, 
under sufficient provocation, they might, 
perchance, have hung him to the nearest 


|tree; but as this was simply an affair of 


dollars and cents, coupled with nothing 
that they considered crime, he was to be 
overtaken by the law or allowed to go off 
scot free. 

Had he a surly, quarrelsome 
nature, it perhaps, have gone 
hard with him ; but being particularly rol- 
licking, noisy and good-humored, his cre- 
ditors only considered that he had been 
too smart for them, and were rather 
amused than otherwise at the affair. His 
principal debts amounted to some five or 
six hundred dollars; but the only one for 
which an execution could be issued was 
less than thirty, which he might and would 
probably pay , and so ese ape pretty ches ap- 
ly, even if ove rtake n. 

Old Judge Guffey, however, had a plan 
of his own ; wats in seth rance of it, had 
dispatched a messenger after the de sputy 
sherifl—a man of noted coolness and deter- 
who would not hesitate a 
moment in the discharge of his duty, even 
if his own life were staked upon the issue. 

The attachment was drawn up, and we 
waited until near sundown for the messen- 
ger and sheriff. At length the former ap- 
peared without the latter. He had failed 
in overtaking his man. This was very 
unfortunate for the judge’s plan, as the 
only thing available in the form of a con- 
stable, was an old man who had sought 
the office for the honor of it, and who, 
from his universal good humor and cares 
less, obliging disposition, was entirely un- 
fitted for the performance of his duties. 
He was unanimously elected year after] 
year, because no one was willing to opposeg 
or vote against old Billy Perkins. 

He did admirably as far as the services 
of subpoenas and summonses was conj 
cerned ; but when the case was concludedjj 


been of 
would, 


|and an execution placed in his hands, if if 


document was 
*no property 


ever got out of them, the 
sure to appear endorsed 
found.” 


During his whole official career he hae 


inever been known to make a levy; buf 


having conducted the affair to a trial, he 
invé ariably washed his hands out of it, an¢ 


heinous nature, | left the litigants to settle it as they besj 


given him a terrible flogging, accompanied | could. 
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There was, however, no other resource, 


and so “ Uncle Billy” was mounted upon a| 


fast horse, armed witha rifle and an execu- 
tion, ordered to seize upon the wench and 
bring her back—refusing all offer of other 
settlement. 
the other creditors were to be satisfied, as 
soon as their suits had been hurried through 
the requisite forms; and to expedite mat- 
ters, Billy carried with him quite a num- 
ber of summonses to be served upon 
Lefe. 

Billy now called for a volunteer aid; 
and impelled by the fun of the thing, the 
desire to know how the old man would 
act in an emergency, and what trick the 
‘supple Lefe would resort to, I offered to 
accompany him; warning him, however r, 
that | would have nothing further to do 
with the affair than to see that he was not 
interfered with in the performance of his 
duties. 

As Lefe had taken his departure at about 
four in the morning, he might, had he 
followed the direct road, have arouse the 
county line and been out of danger ere 
this; but he had chosen an out-of-the-way 
trail through the woods, which he was 
forced to follow for five or six miles, and 
then turning off, to lose as many more, 
before the direct path could be regained. 
As this made his distance nearly forty 
miles, it was all but impossible that he 
could have accomplished it, incumbered 
as he was with his family, all his house- 
hold gods, and a Texas wagon, filled with 
what, in this case, was literally “ plunder,” 
drawn by those miserably slow oxen— 
beeves, as a Texan calls them—for which 
this part of the country is noted. 

We hurried on as fast as the bad trail 
and the darkness which now in would 
permit. We had to stop now and then 
to pick up our hats, which overhanging 
boughs would take a fancy to; then Uncle 
silly’s pipe required to be replenished 
and relit: then again we had to eall at a 
settler’s cabin upon the road, where we 
obtained some intelligence of the fugitives, 


set 


but were forced to remain until a cup of 


cottee was se rved—a piece of Texan hos- 
pitality offered to every visitor, stranger 
or not, and one that it is an unpardon: rble 
breach of etiquette to refuse. We had to 
swim muddy bayous—not a very pleasant 

operation at any time, but an especially | 
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‘undesirable recreation at night, to pro- 


ceed cautiously over marshy ground, 
and slowly with declining heads among 
the trees, and the “ wee short hourayont the 
twal’” hascome and gone, before the light 
of a smouldering fire by the road-side, at 
some distance before us, gave token that 
we were approaching a c: ump. 

“Thar they are,” said Uncle Billy, 
ultingly, “best look to our guns.” W hile 
we were taking the usual precaution of 
fresh priming our arms, the shooting up of 
a more brilliant light, and the rising of a 
cloud of sparks from the e amp fire, proved 
that not only was Lefe stirred up himself 
but that he had stirred up his fire to re 
ceive us, perhaps to treat us to a fire of a 
more unpleas: wnt nature. 

Approaching nearer, the figure of a man 
appeared in the centre of the road, gun in 
hand. 

* Hold on strangers,” he cried, “I ain’t 
fond of company this time of night—keep 
off, or I'll fotch ye.” 

“No ye don’t. Lefe,” said Uncle Billy, 
“drop yer shootin’ iron or ye "ll git mor 0 
send: thar’s two agin one, my sonny. 

“ Hoppee! why, Uncle Billy, is that 
you? Dog-on-my-cat, ef I ain’t glad to 
see you. Come, ride up, and light. Here, 
Sally! jump about, and make Uncle 
Billy and the stranger a cup of coffee 

We alighted from our horses, and poor 
Billy unfolded his business to the run- 
away. 

“Ww hy, bless yer old soul, I ain’t got 
nuthin. Ask Sally, there ; | ain't got but 
five dollars to take all on us clar to San An- 
tone; and ye wouldn’t take that, would 

; Uncle Billy ? 

“ No, Lefe, ye can keep — money. 
I’m consarned sorry for it ; but I must 
take that ar yaller gal back with me.” 

“ My yaller gal ? ? Why thar ain’t but 
one execution out agin me, and that’s for 
twenty dollars and costs. You can’t touch 
the gal for that.” 

Hie quite a scene ensued; 
crying, the girl absolutely yelling out her 
crief, the children bringing up the chorus, 
and at last Lefe himself set up a re ular 
bohoo. 

At last, Lefe took Billy one side, and, 
showing him a valuable horse that was 
staked out, offered, with a sigh, t to gi 
him up. For some time Billy refused 


a 


the wife 
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but at length Lefe’s arguments, touching 
the illegality of seizing the wench when 
proper security was offered him, worked 
upon his fears, and the dismal howl kept 
up by the feminine and juvenile portion 
of the assemblage touched his heart, and 
he*consented. 

The storm passed away, and all was 
bright again. Lefe forced us to take a 
cup of coffee, brought out the whiskey- 
bottle, and pressed us warmly to stay all 
night. We, however, thought it best to 
decline his solicitations ; and after shaking 
hands with us, as if we were his best 
friends, he bade us good-by, remarking as 
‘Next time I’m within a mile 
of the river, I reckon I'll cross over, and 
‘camp on t’ other side.” What a pleasant 
ride wefhad homeward, and how delight- 
ful an assistance to a journey is a led 
horse, it boots not now to describe. 

We arrived at Joe’s as the whole party 
had left there were taking breakfast. 


we rode off, 


we 


The judge, being defrauded of his fees, 


THE MAINE 


INTEMPERANCE is an evil; 
government to violate, for any cause, the 
plainest, most vital and fundamental 
principles of civil liberty, is also an evil, 
and one with which the first may not be 
at all compared, 

A majority of the people of Maine, not 
| to drink, have forbid- 
den the minority to do so. Our down- 
east frie nds have discovered, that the old 
theory of the fall of man, and the true 
plan of his redemption, was a gross error. 
According to them, the way of it was 
thus : when the first pair bit the first ap- 
ple, they sucked its juice, and thereby ac- 
quired a relish for cider, which, transmit- 
ted to their progeny, became a taste for 
wine, and fin: ally, in later times and colder 
climates, grew into a thirst for downright | 
ram. This, they say, 


Be 2 
liking, themselves, 
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swore mildly ; but the rest considered it 
a pretty good joke, as much as might be 
expected from Uncle Billy, who, upon the 
whole, was rather proud of his exploit. 

Ere our meal was finished, a “ halloo” 
called us to the door. It was the sub- 
sheriff. 

“T want to see Uncle Billy,” said he. 

“ Here’s Uncle Billy,” rep lied the gen- 
tleman. “ What is it, Dick 2” ? 

“I’ve a message for ye from Lefe 
Thomspon,” continued the sub-sheriff, “I 
called at his camp very early this morn- 
ing, and he sent his thanks to you for 
le: ading back his fathe ’s horse, that he had 
borrowed to ¢ arry his wife to the river, 
and wanted you to send him to the old 
man to-day, if possible.” 

‘ There,” said Judge Guffey ; .“ Uncle 
Billy, you are like your last night’s job, 
than profit.’ 

Uncle Billy resigned his office upon the 
spot. 


LIQUOR LAW. 


is, 
be 
nor 


esis. And the deduction they draw 
that the salvation of the race is to 
found neither in sacramental wine 
sprinkled water, but in stringent anti- 
liquor laws, and internal applications of 
the baptismal fluid ; a plan which, to their j 
minds, loses not a whit of its plausibility 
from having been never much as 
dreamed of by the leaders, prophets, and 
the Savior and his apos- 
bishops, priests, and deacons of 
all of whom came eating and 
and, of course, all signally 


SO 


tles, the 
the church, 
drinking— 
faile d. 
This new sect, pursuing their idea with 
to all such propagand- 
ists, and urging their measures through 
| thousands of affiliated organizations, 
whose special business it has been to dis- 
fallacies, which, however un- 


the zeal common 


seminate 


veritable, original article specified i in Gen-| sound, it has been no one’s particular vo- 
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cation to refute, and politic enough to 
scorn none of the tricks of the stump, 
none of the arts of lobbying, “log roll- 
ing,” and electioneering intrigue, ” have 
succeeded at length, in one state, to get 
their theory of morals and dietetics ac- 
tualized in the form of a statute law, 
which, though it does not honestly and 
boldly prohibit Buying or drinking, puts 
its penalty upon selling, or keeping to sell, 
“flogging the demon of intemperance” 
round the rum barrel, as it were, in the 
fashion of the most noted despot of the 
season, who, not venturing to prohibit the 
mere use of printing-presses, makes it pe- 
nal to sell them exeept for special uses, 
And now, flushed with this success, the 
same sort of means and meannesses are 
being put in play to extend this law into 
other states. 

We claim to be a free people, and are 
accustomed to find the sanction for the con- 
tinuance of our liberties, not in the chance 
good-will or unguided discretion of our 
rulers, but in those fundamental princi. 
ples which every commonwealth in the 
confederac y has" adopted, as well for the 
enlightenment of legislators as the protec- 
tion of the undelegated or unprescriptible 
rights of the citizen. But really such do- 
ings as this admonish us that those prin. 
c iple s are either not comprehe nsible, or else 
are a miserably insufficient shield against 
the strong arm of a rampant mi ujority, and 
render a short explanation of the meaning 
of free principles not at all imperti- 
nent. 

[It is to be hoped that the greater num- 
ber of our people will accuse us of utter- 
ing a selfevident proposition, when we 
say, that a free government is something 
more than a despotism administered by 
a _— ont de spot ; something more 
than a constitution under which the ma- 
jority an, for it may rule with a rod 
of iron; something more than an equal 
government, for there may be equality in 
slavery. A state can be called free only 
while the power of the rulers is restrained, 
and their judgment controlled, by certain 
well-understood, constantly referred to, 
and inviolably kept principles ; broad 
enough for all circumst: unces, and supe- 
rior to all expediency; guarantying to 
the citizen that freedom which, 
from any other source, is accidental and | 
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coming | 
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| precarious, and unworthy the acceptance 
of an intelligent people. 


And what is freedom? The only defi. 
nition which does not define away aij] 
meaning is, that it is the absence of re. 
straint. The right to make laws result 
solely from necessity. “ The best go 
vernment is that which governs least,’ 
And since even the most arbitrary rulers 
usually permit all such actions as they 
conceive to be right, we aver that the 
only criterion for knowing how far a go- 
vernment is free, is the extent to which 
bad actions are allowed, and that civil 
liberty may be termed the constitutional 
right to dow rong. What is the freedom 
of the press, but the power to publish 
wicked and pernicious doctrines ?—or free- 


dom of speech, but the power to speak 


them 2? What is religious freedom, but 
the power to follow a false worship—free- 
dom of locomotion, but the power to go 
to the wrong places—freedom of occupa- 
tion, but the power to choose the wrong 
trade? And yet the proposition remains 
true, that the right to do wrong in all 
these, and as many other respects as pos- 
sible, is the essential condition of all true 
development, real happiness, and healthful 
progress. 

Let it not, however, be thought impor- 
tant, that a very wide definition of civil 
liberty need laid down, in order to 
show the grossness of a Maine liquor law. 
There are few governments, even of those 
the most arbitrary in their constitution, 
which do not recognize principles, with 
which such legislation as this is utterly 
inconsistent. Narrow down the word 
“freedom” to its scantiest limit, and it 
still retains a meaning that forbids a thing 
like this, for it is the very centre and core 
of it that is now attacked : it is the liber- 
ty of the person that is here struck down, 
and the contents of its inward parts to 
which these notion-mongers apply their 
chemical test. 

It may not be easy precisely to define 
the limits of the law-making power. A 
wide range of human activity must ever 
remain guarded only by the best discre- 
tion of the legislature. But political phi- 
losophy has been able to set up, here and 
there, a few positive land-marks, and it 
must be true, that in the very nature and 
fitness of things, there does somewhere 


be 
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exists a sphere of right, quite apart and 
distinct from the limits of legislation, 
within which the individual may repose, 
unmolested by civil law. 


The power wielded in the passage of 


the law we are considering, is so tremen- 
dous, that it is difficult to conceive it. 
Legislation, so overwhe] ming upon private 
action, is startling to minds of the best 
balance, and the most favorably disposed 
towards the needed restraints of law. 

Nothing could be more cheering to the 
mind, than the prospect of society re- 
deemed from vice of every kind. But 
like children, brought up under the rod 

only, we shall find that prohibitory en- 
actments, acting upon ill-regulated charac- 
ter, only lead to evasion and deceit. The 
frightful relief of opium will be sought by 
many who see their external indepen- 
dence thus abruptly checked, while, not- 
withstanding, the fires of uncontrolled li 
cense are burning within. It is known 
that the effects of indulgence in this drug 
ire more debasing mentally and physi- 
vally, than even “those of drunkenness 
from liquor, revolting as they are. Un- 
happily, this experience begins to obtain 
even in respectable fam ilies, and—pale 
ink that writes it—among women, 
refined and cultivated ! 

We believe, then, that moral means, 
which have lately, we are sorry to say, 
come to be sneered at, will, in the end, as 
th j have progressively , heretofore, prove 
to be the true corrective. Itis unjust to the 
efforts of that respectable class of our citi- 
zens, who have been so Jong and so faith- 
fully presenting this subject to the moral 
consideration of mankind, to say that their 
efforts have had no effect. Every one 
who reflects, knows better. We not 
Wish to see the cause injured by substi- 
tuting physical force for moral influence, 
Without this immense reach of legislation, 
means more justifiable, more profitable, 
more wholesome, and really effective may 
be discovered and applied. 

We do not wish the community to 
stand still, or go back on this, any more 
than on any other great measure ; ‘but we 
desire to see it go forward well. We 
Want the step to be an advance, and nota 
retrogression, 
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With this in view, we say, then, that we 
‘condemn the principle involved in this 
measure, as regards its expediency. We 
have, moreover, no faith in its final moral 
success, and we are constrained to declare 


|unconstitutional the attempt thus to lay 
| the iron hand of a gigantic governmental 


oD 
conscience and habits of 


This last objection with 


control upon the 


us is final. 

On the policy of entire restraint, apart 
from other considerations, we will say 
that we are in favor of the use of light 
wines. The experience of Europe is fa- 
vorab'e as to the temperance of those 
nations, with whom wine is a daily be- 
verage. Our own country promises s most 
favorably for the cultivation of the vine, 
and we anticipate its success with hope 
ind pleasure ; believing that this itself 
will be a powerful auxiliary aid in the 
suppression of the gross taste for coarse 
and strong drink. We are opposed, how- 
ever, to the negative policy of all kinds; 
we admit also that when a scheme has 
been proposed for the accomplishment of 
a great good, those who oppose it should 
fee] themse Ives i in justice bound to suggest 
at least the elements of some substitute. 

We propose, then, that stringent laws 
be put into practical effect against drunk- 
enness. That it should be punished for a 
crime—as it is. 

A man found drunk upon the street 
should be regarded as having forfeited his 
personal libe ‘ty, in having invaded the 
safety of The police should be 
required to seize, fine, and imprison him, 

An habitual drunkard, having surren- 
dered his reason, may justly be deprived 
of the dignity of a citizen, and should not 
be allowed to vote. 

The e: wry ing of secret we apons is for- 
bidden by law—not the sale of them, 
however ; and this is a fair parallel. The 
public is against the carrying of 
private weapons, the law is against it, and 
they are seldom carried. We think the 
same good effect will result from public 
in the other especially 


socie ty. 


sense 


decision case, 


joined with stringent laws which will be 


in accordance with the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and will attack the evil in the right 
place. 
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NECESSITY OF PARTIES—AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 


Man’s dependence on his fellow and 
sympathy with his kind, must at once 
have led him into that aggregation which 
makes his association, in tribe or nation, 
the natural condition of the human race. 
Society being thus established, its pre- 
servation and maintenance would neces- 
sarily call into requisition, or lead to the 
institution of power in some form 
which could serve to settle the vari- 
ous questions likely to arise in the 
prea of the members composing it, and 

) provide means for diverting or resist- 
o dangers threatening it from without, 
and to lead and direct its forces when 
Waging war against an enemy. The 
origin ‘of gove mment is evidently natural, 
aud must have been almost ov-existent 
with that of man himself. While the 
proposition, that God must have destined 
man to live and act under human laws 
and government, appears true and incon- 
trovertible, yet it by no means follows, as 
a logical sequence, that every form of 
government of divine institution ; 
though we can see no criminality in any 
form of government which affords pro- 
tection, gives content and quiet, and ad- 
ministers equal justice to all its people. 
Now, as the powers of government have 
to be invested in man himself, the ques- 
tion naturally arises, is the authority, 
when thus vested, to regarded 
merely delegated to, or as inherent in, the 
ruler? The power of governors 


is 


be 


as 


seems 


to depend and rest upon the support of 


the governed, or on that of the organized 
physical force of the interests allied with. 
or dependent upon, their government, by 
which op position is overcome and sub- 
mission enforced. The right of governors, 
as far as our unaided rea enables 
to discover its source, is in the cheerful 
acquiescence of the governed and in their 
willingness to sustain their rulers in 
power. 

The first thinkers and writers of the 
old world, both im ancient and modern 


son 


us 


‘on the rights of man, have shown 


and 
them- 
selves unable to evolve the true principle 
of the sovereignty of the people, out of 
the labyrinth of mystery and confusion 
in which it had been hidden and engulfed, 
throughout the long history of the wrongs 
of the human race, in all climes and coun- 
tries, under the almost universal misrule 
of its many oppressors. It was not, 
deed, until the American mind, an em- 
bodiment of marked individuality and 
uncowering independence, caught the fact 
and set it forth in enduring letters of 
light, that the patriots and philosophers of 
the old world began to understand this 
vital principle of the rights of man. We 
conclude that the true origin of govern- 
ment to found in the wants and 
nature of man, and that sovereignty alone 
legally and properly rests and abides 
with the peop le—that it is their inalien- 
able and inherent right, and that while 
they delegate power at one time, they 
can always rightfully resume it at another. 
Let us now seek for some proper and fair 
mode for deciding on the legitimate ex- 
ponent for the expression of their will. 
We agrce that it must found ii 

of the majority, controlled 
checked, however, by certain fixed forms 
and limitations — otherwise individuals 
would have no freedom, and minorities 
would enjoy no rights, 

Liberty, however, is not the fruit of ever) 
climate, nor is it fitted to all ages of every 
people. The sub-chieftains and independent 
warriors of those northern hordes which 
overthrew the Roman Empire, and founded 
the modern states of Europe, accustomed 
to independence, and inured to arms, 
were more influenced in yielding me 
dience to the wishes of their leaders by 4 
recognized supe riority of skill in the field, 
and sagacity in the council, of those lead- 
ers, than from any tutore 1d deference paid 
to the places which they filled. In the 
feudal system of government, it seemed 


times, on the origin of government 
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to be as customary to convene the suoor- 
dinate chieftains in council, to advise with 
their sovereign upon important events, as 
to call them out, with their retainers, to 
follow him into the battle-field. At first, 
these councilors came exclusively in their 
own rig mo alone, and not as representa- 
tatives of individuals or classes; and it 
was not until the establishment of free 
towns and boroughs, which held in feudal 
tenure directly from the sovereign, that 
any of them had the character of a repre- 
sentative,—the burghers of a town, when 
called upon, deputing one of their own 
number to represent all. The elective 
princi iple seems to have been resorted to 
in the earlier times of all nations, in the 
choice of rulers and leaders ; but such 
choice was presumed to convey with it 
inherent and not merely delegated pow- 
ers, which would necessarily revert to, or 
could be resumed at any future time by 
those making the choice. 
such elections, in most cases, seems to 
have been, that the rulers assumed and 
exercised the right of establishing the law 
of succession to their powers on their de- 
mise, and to have generally made this 
succession hereditary in the line of their 
ee, : 

The enemies of the freedom of the peo- 
ple jae rejoiced over the presumed im- 
possibility of organizing, on democratical 
principles, a government adapted to the 
purposes and wants of a large state or na- 
ti it being assumed that the people 
could only exercise a direct influence ie 
control over their own government by 
meeting in mass to deliberate on their af.- 
fai rs, and to enact necessary laws. It was 
by such reasoning, that many minds, natu- 
ral y inclined to freedom, were reconciled 

he rule of monarchs and kings, as the 
only form of government capable of man- 
aging the affairs, and watching over the 
interests of large states, Even the sim- 
ple representative system of government, 
as applicable to a single or consolidated 
state, and not that complex form, which 
obtains with us, and serves so admirab ly 
for the union - government of many 
States, seems to have been but partially 
known, and never fairly appre ciated, nor 
fully comprehended, even to the present 
day, by E “uropean communities. The 
principle which we row so successfully 


LO f 


The result of 


and happily apply, has been of long 
growth and slow development. 
Representative government seems to 
have been totally unknown to the ancients, 
It is certainly of neither Greek nor Roman 
origin. We are inclined to the belief 
that we owe it to the feudal system, but 
springing rather from one of those seeds 
of antagonism unavoidably embodied in 
all such vicious and defective systems, 
than generated by its natural and har- 
monious deve lopme nt. The earliest mo- 
del we probably have of it connected with 
the feudal system, is to be found in the 
legislative council or assembly of the Sici- 
lies, established by Count Rogea, the Nor- 
man conqueror, and his successors of the 
Suabian dynasty, in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, and which lasted down 
to the commencement of the present cen- 
tury. This assembly consisted of three 
estates—clergy, nobles, and representa- 
tives of free towns, and somewhat in the 
proportion of one to eight of the vote of 
the third estate to the united vote of the 
two others, nobles and clergy. It is obvi- 
ous that such an assembly could only have 
served as a bulwark for the defence and 
protection of the most oppressive and 
odious privileges. The bold and wary 
usurper, Simon de Monfort, Earl of Lei- 
cester, with the feeble Henry, third of- 
his name, as prisoner, issued his writs on 
the 20th January, 1265—a month not 
noted for fatal anniversaries in the annals 
of the people—to the boroughs of En- 
gland, to send up their representatives 
to the parliament. This act dates the 
first record in the annals of the Anglo- 
Saxon family, of a clear acknowledgment 
on the part of the rulers of the land of the 
existence of the people as a power in . 
state, and of their right to be heard i 
laying and assessing taxes, “ is only baer 
this epoch that we can certainly date the 
origin of that principle of representative go- 
vernment, which has, through successive 
ages, been developed by the descendants 
of those contemned and low-born com- 
mons into a system of government, which 
promises to offer to the children of men 
all that freedom, protection and happiness 
which the institutions of man can afford to 
life on this earth. It is for such a system 
of government that the grateful heart of a 
son of the people will look up to the Most 
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High, and bless Him, while recognizing 
it as emanating, not from man’s own un- 
aided instincts and reason, but as coming 
| from Divine Providence through inspira- 
tions conveyed to man in its own inscru- 
table way. 

The people operating upon, and directing | 
and controlling their government through 
the working of ‘the representative principle, 
organization among them becomes unavoid- 

able, and shows itself to be as indispensa- 
ble in politics as it is found to be in war ; 
which necessity is not, however, confined 
to a free government, for it is evidently 
only through an organization of their fol- 
lowers and retainer s, that the privileged 
few, ruling the many, and striving to per- 
petuate their own power, can succeed in 
| securing the passive obedience of the inert 
| masses, or in overcoming the open, but 
unconcerted and ill-devised opposition of 
numbers in any state. Again, it is, as 
clearly, only through an organization of 
themselves, that a free populace, by their 
delegates and representatives, are enabled 
to meet together and deliberate upon their 
affairs, and to devise and concert such ac- 
tion as their welfare calls for. But, to 
what different ends does organization, in 
these cases, lead 2? One generates and fos- 
ters party, as indispensable to the healthy 
working of its system, while the other must 
ever be on the watch to quell its incipient 
indications, as something fatal to its exist- 
ence. Wherever all the powe rs of go- 
vernment are either autocratic, or invested 
in one body, unity in the state is not only 
essential, but absolut ‘ly necessary for its 
| present existence and its future continu- 

;ance. Party, assuredly, can have no legiti- 
mate place in any such government; for 
there it would ever become factious, and 
its success would always and inevitably 
result in revolution; and, therefore, 
should it appear, self-preservation would 
dictate the necessity of its speedy sup- 

pression, or entire eradication. It is, how- 

Hever, most different with a free people, 
‘who only delegate defined and limited 
powers to their government, and usually 
require discussion and deliberation on 
their affairs prior to decision and action. 
For in order to enable any portion of a 

people to have a single representative, it 

is necessary to agree upon some one as a 

common choice. Now this, certainly, can 
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only be effected by organization ; which 
organization ne cessarily becomes in such 
a case the basis of a party. But as ever y 
party has its correlative, there must at 
least be two parties instituted in the free 
people of every representative govern- 
ment. Discussion and deliberation also 
necessarily involve the idea of dualism in 


| the legislative body, or of the existence of 


o 
parties in that branch of the government. 


Party is, then, the spring, the very princi- 
ple of action in the working of any pure 
system of free government. The vigi- 
lance of party will always ensure an early 
warning to the people of any attempt on 
the part of their delegated government to 
overstep its limits, or to evade the re- 
strictions placed upon its powers. By 
free government, we may as well here say, 
that we understand one, which secures to 
all its citizens that democratic { 
over which no other controlling restraint 
is to be exercised than that imposed by 
the will of the majority of the people, pro- 
perly expressed, and without violating any 
organic guarantee of the rights of a citi- 
zen, or transcending any of the limitations 
placed by the people, in their constitu- 
tion, on the powers of their government, 
and which, in return, receives from all and 
every good citizen a voluntary and unre- 
served allegiance, a constant and untiring 
support, a ready and cheerful response to 
every call for aid or service in its pressing 
times of need, and, at all times from 
them, unhesitating obedience and chee rful 
submission to every law or decree pro- 
perly made and enacted. 

Man, from his nature, character, or ha- 
bits, is often inclined to view many things 
quite differently from his fellow, 
sometimes to modify or change his own 
views at different periods « of life. It is 
this natural difference and diversity in the 
opinions of men, which must, almost al- 
ways, prevent a unanimity in the choice 
of representatives ; and, again, must lead 
to the arraying of representatives them- 
selves on opposite sides of most questions 
which may come before them for discus- 
sion and deliberation. To be sure, many 
individuals will feel themselves swayed 
at diiferent times, first, to one opinion, 
and then to another, on affairs of state; 
but in the main we shall find the great 
mass of a people siding quite consistently 


fre e dom, 


and 
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with one or the other of the two great and | 
principal parties, into which all free states | 


tend to be divided. To render the rivalry | 
harmless, and to cause it to exercise only | 
a healthful influence on the state, these 
parties must harmonize and agree on the 
great fundamental truths of government ; 
they must each, and both, bear an honest 
allegiance to their own government, and 
never seek to subvert or overturn its con- | 
stitution. In short, the aim and end of 
both must always and ever be the good 
of the state, and their differences confined 
to the choice of measures for attaining 
such proper and legitimate ends. We 
discard entirely from our idea of the natu- 
ral and necessary division of the people of 
a free state into two political parties, all 
that bitter dualism which seeks the anni- 
hilation of the defeated. Such antago- 
nism turns party into faction, and must 
ever prove fatal to the wholesome work- 
ing of any representative system of goy- 
ernment. Instituting a representative 
government for a state where such divi- 
sions separate and imbitter its people 
towards one another, would be naturaliz- 
ing revolution. For a defeated party, 
under such a condition of things, would, 
probably refuse to turn over the offices of 
the government to their opponents, and 
would be most likely to anticipate the re- 
sult of the accession of these opponents to 
the powers of the government, by com- 
mencing themselves the internecine war. 
into which, otherwise, they would, very 
soon, inevitably be forced. Whe ‘n races 

when g: ographie ‘al sections, when re Higions. 
orevyen when opinions are so imbittered 
and antagonistic to one another, that the 
triumph of one is not satisfied short of the 
annihilation, or, at least, of the subjugation 
of the other, then a representative govern- 
ment, common to both 
religions or opinions, is no longer possible. 

Its functions, during the existence of such 
a state of affairs, could only | 
by the stronger: but m: Ly be extended to 
both whenever the removal of mutual 
prejudices, the cessation of criminations, 
the pacification of hostilities should give 
place t to and generate a spirit of tolerance 
and forbearance, and inspire the confidence 
arising from mutual re spect, and, in fine, 
should bring about that harmony of pur- 
pose which will enable them to act as one 


races, sections, 


ie exe;rc ise »d 
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people. A republic split by the feuds of 
faction, would in no respect afford a bet- 
ter government for all its people than 
would be found by the people i in a monat 
chy where rival dy nasties were struggling 
for the crown. We can readily conceive 
how the long dominion over a country of 
a government of privileges and monopo- 
lies might engender such a spirit in its 
| people as to render them for awhile, or 
even for some generations, totally unfitted 
for a free and re pre sentative gov ernment ; 
but we cannot pic ture to our minds the 
possibility of parties ever reaching that | 
antagonism in a government where all re 
ligions are tolerated and none exalted 
over others by an unnatural alliance with 
the state, where all sections are generally 
favored and none oppressed, and where 
the dominant race alone constitute the 
people of a state. For most certainly 
under these conditions, the dualism of 
party can only exercise a pure, healthful 
and proper action upon the affairs of a 
state. 

It is not alone sufficient to constitute @ 
party in a state, that men should be in- 
clined to entertain different views upon 
the questions arising in their affairs ; it is, 
indeed, further necessary that the same 
set of men should continue to take a com- 
mon side and act together on the principal J 
questions which may come up for their 4 
decision and action. Now this, in fact, 
appears to be the practical result in the | 
working of a representative government 5 
and it strikes us to be right and proper, as | 
well as natural, that it should be so. The ? 
measures of a ——, which most } 
affect the safety, independence or prospe- 
rity of a state—such as a great question ! 
of foreign policy, which arouses the atten- 
tion of every one, or a matter of great | 
internal interest by which all are affected 
—may be the practical and immediate 
causes of the first organization of parties § 
in a state, for they are likely to draw all 
men out and array them on sides so as] 
the more effectually to support or oppose 
such measures. An organization being i 
once formed on such important measures, 
the members of it will naturally look with 
favor and kindness upon secondary or logal 
measures advocated by other members of 
their own party, when not inconsistent with 
the main object of the organization, or ob- 
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jectionable in themselves. Thus, ques- 
tions which alone and in themselves are 
not of separate and distinct national im- 
portance, might obtain consideration 
through party relations, and, if possessing 
any intrinsic merit, might thereby 
enabled to meet with all the desired favor 
and support. Ifthe true origin of party 
is to be found in the natural tendency 
existing or arising in man, to diversity of 
opinion on questions calling for his reflec- 
tion and decision, its constitution and per- 
manent organization are to be traced to 
sentiments deeply implanted and ineradi- 
cably engraved the human breast. 
Men satisfied with their own condition, 
and not deeply moved nor stirrea by 
sympathy for others, dreading the 
and hazards of an uncertain future, cleave 
strongly and tenaciously to the examples 
and precepts of the last, as affording the 
only safe guides and true rules for the con- 
duct and action of their people or govern- 
ment. Others, not chilled and dishearten- 
ed by the many evidences of wrong and 
injustice inflicted on their race in the past, 
look with an abiding faith and enduring 
hope to progress in the future, under the 
conviction of its continuing to develop, in 
greater usefulness, the powers of man, to 
provide more ample means for his ever- 
growing wants, and to expand in clearer 
light, and to fix on a more irrevocable 

asis his just and natural rights. It is 
this faith in the future on the one side, 
and reliance in the past on the other, 
which fix the number and constitute the 
chief and principal elements of perpetuity 
in the parties which are most likely to 
divide the people of a free and represent- 
ative government of a growing and ex- 
panding country. While Progress and 
(Vonservatism are evidently the chief ele- 
ments in the division of parties among 
Buch a people, it does not follow that these 
ideas will at all times be constantly 
brought and continuously kept in bold and 
open antagonism with one another; for 
it may happen at different periods and 
even through long eras in the history 
such a people, that these ideas may give 
place to others of more present and excit- 
ing, but evanescent and temporary, char- 
acter. Moreover, when a people, who 
| have long attained the full stage of their 
maturity, are entering on that of their 


be 


on 


risks 


of 
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decline, which is to take them, 
tion, along the downward course 
destiny, the aim and struggle of the gene 
rous and devoted patriot would be to re 
tard and stop this fall, and, if possible, to 
turn his country back on its old and tried 
course of safety and prosperity. Again, 
we cannot help perceiving, that original 
and inherent weakness, ture 
defective organization, may be so 
oughly involved and so int imately 
ed with the fundamental institutions 
state, that it can have no health 
nor ever possess more than a sic 
feeble existence. Progress and conserva- 
tism, therefore, the two great 
and innate political sentiments prope rly 
belonging to times and governments, 
when and where change may give an on- 
ward career to the aflairs of a state. It 
must be clear, however, that all change 
cannot be unmitigated good, and also that 
an obstinate adherence to s tability would 
deprive a people of every chance or pos- 
sibility of advancement or improvement. 
It is the wholesome which thes 
two principles must ever exercise upon aa 
other, that renders the unavoidable insti. 
tution of parties so useful and valuable in 
a free and governnit nt. 
Wild and precipitate action is checked by 
the doubts and investigations « if prudence 
and caution. Indifference and apathy are 
aroused to exertion by the sanguine ener- 
gy of faith and hope. Although parties 
formed on these two pervading and 
during sentiments in the breast 
may alone have the true princiy 
permanency and perpetuity, thei 
offshoots continually springing from them 
which may start into existence third par- 
ties representing idual 
disappointment, of personal ambitiot 
of local dissatisfaction ; 
prove to be the embodiment of 
some of those morbid eee which 
run so mysteriously and strangely through 
large masses of men. Such parties will 
rarely exercise other than an injurious in- 
fluence upon a representative government 
and if they were to have more than a 
temporary existenc e, they might prove fa- 
tal to the state itself, in which the ‘y arise. 
Party being « natural growth and insti- 
tution of a government, its object 
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the good of its elementary units, whether | practical intents and purposes, become an 


individuals or aggregations of individuals, 
A country while young, growing and ex- 
panding, requires a government which can 


adapt itself to the purposes and wants of 


progress. The party representing the pro- 
gress in such a government, will, in the 
main, certainly be best fitted to conduct 
and manage its affairs. Any party to have 
vitality, must have devotion to some great 
cause or principle—a devotion, too, which 
must at the same time be both intuitive 
and unswerving. ‘Truth to its principles, 
and fidelity in its alliances, must 
tute ruling elements of action in the policy 
of any permanent party. For if such 
elements are discarded, there can be nei- 
ther force nor virtue in the eement which 
isto unite the men brought together ina 
party. Therefore, no durability in the 
shape of party for such an assembly or 
organization—which would thus prove it- 


consti- 


self to be a mere temporary coalition of 


discordant elements, and possibly but for 
the moment, of conflicting 
it would neither be moved by common 
nor guided by any acknowledged 

and fixed principles. Such a coalition 
will frequently arise in a representative 
government, and will, at times, draw sufhi- 
cient numbers intoits ranks to give it the 
G overthrow the dominant and 
ruling party. But the very 
such a coalition will ever prove to be its 
own defeat. or it 
itself into its original and discordant ele- 
ments, from the impossibility of harmon- 
izing conflicting interests and of conduct- 
ing a government by men entertaining 
opposing views on the prominent measures 
ate. In sucha case the party over- 
turned, in place of losing strength, seems 
only to have gained new life and vigor by 
its overthrow, and will re-appear at once 
as an organized and powerful opposition, 
ready on the return of the next election 
to resume its places in the seats of power. 
The powers of a government are proper- 
ly classed under thre e heads —legislative, 
executive, and judicial; but are not neces- 
sarily divided into separate and distinet 


interests—for 


objects, 


strensth to 


Success oj 


must at once disband 


ot St 


branches corr sponding to these heads. 
Should they, however, all be united in the 
same set of persons, it would be indiffe- 
rent whether these persons attained office 
by popular election or hereditary succes- 
slon; the government itself would, to all 


autocracy or oligarchy, subversible, to be 
sure, by a rising of the people, but cer- 
tainly neither restrained nor checked by 
any of its own elements. The complete 
separation of the judicial from the other 
powers is indispensable for securing equal 
and impartial justice in the administration 
of the laws. Without such equality and 


justice are secured, and without a faithful 


execution of the laws-is exacted, no go- 
vernment, certainly free and repre- 
sentative government, can be founded on 


no 


any permanent or enduring basis, as other- 
wise it would have no just claim upon the 
affection and support of the people. It is 
in the separation and demarkation of the 
powers, and in the independence of the 
different branches of a government, that 
those best of safeguards, mutual checks, 
brought into operation, so as to} 
that wholesome and eonservative 
influence in the working of the institutions 
of a government, which will best tend to 
preserve it in its purity and to restrain 
all exercise of its powers within constitu- 
tional and legitimate limits. Party and 
its affinities should never be allowed fo 
have or exert any influence over the di- 
charge of duties which are purely exect- 
tive or judicial. The dominant party ih 
a state, or in other words, the ruling pow- 
er of a state must, through popular elec- 
tion or the appointment by the executive 
of its own choice, be felt in the selection 
of judges, and will certainly to that ex4 
tent, render all those judicial officers, hold- 
ing under limited tenures and looking for- 
ward to re-appointment, aware of and 
alive to the fact, that their official acts 
will undergo a strict scrutiny from the 
people before they will consent to re-in 
vest them with authority. We cannot 
conceive how the integrity of honest men 
can be increased or strengthened by eX- 
emption from every’ responsibility ; andj 
no one certainly can be so mad as to 
desire to place the corrupt, where impunity; 
might encourage venality. A legislaturej 
without endangering the other institution 

of a state, might very well be intrusted 
with some executive power, especial] 

over the Treasury. And an executiv 

may safely be allowed to co-operate 
so far, with the legislature, as to hay 

the power of checking the passage o 

hasty, ill-advised, or unconstitutional laws 


can be 
produce 
prot 1c 
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Nor can a party properly and safely con- 
fine the exclusive power of enunciating its 
political faith or creed to such function- 
aries alone. It is their evident duty, 

while functionaries of the government, to 
conform to the creed, and sustain the fixed 
and avowed principles of the party which 
elected them, so far as the duties of their 
respective offices allow any discretion to 
be exercised in the manner of discharging 
them. But it is, at the same time, their 
privilege as citizens, and even duty as men, 
possessing the confidence of their party, to 
investigate fully and fairly all new or 
unsettled questions, to form honest and 
disinterested opinions on them, and then 
to throw all the weight of their several 
convictions in the balance, where it may 
count, through its influence on the minds 
of others, in giving that preponderance to 
one side or the other of a question, which 
will thereby enable a party to take a de- 
cided and positive course, and operate 
with directness and efficiency on all the 
great measures and affairs of government. 
It is not solely, however, by a comparison 
of the opinions of trusted and prominent 
men that a party will fix on its creed, 
or adopt its course of policy. A free and 
unrestricted press—the purest medium 
and truest vehicle of thought ever given 
to man—enables every order of intellect, 
whether in the quiet and obscurity of pri- 


vate life, or in the conspicuous seats of 


the halls of legislation, to communicate 
thoughts to unknown millions, to canvass 
and criticise opinions, and to elaborate 
) principles; until, finally, the people thus 
| intructed are ready, through their thou- 
sand primary assemblies, to promulgate 
| their decision. Whilst the press prints, 
)it is the rail-road and telegraph, however, 
which transmit and spread its work before 
the eyes of the pub lic. It is By these 
' wonderful discoveries of mode ‘ times in 
the sciences and mechanic arts, by which 
distance is annihilated, and by which the 
inhabitants of the remotest parts of an 
extensive continent are brought into close, 
m@ familiar and constant intercourse with one 
# another, as they are through the easy and 
p rapid facilities of traveling from one part 
Hof a country to all others, and through the 
scertain and speedy interchange of thought, 
un a moment of time, between persons 
mscattered over the entire face of a great 
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“events and circumstances of the day. 


(March, 


empire, that the people will eventually 
attain the power of exercising a much 
more direct and immediate control over 

all their affairs than they have ever yet 
‘reached. Most assuredly, the more di- 
rectly and clearly their v lows and opinions 
can be brought to bear upon public af- 
fairs, the purer and simpler will its go. 
vernment become; and when that time 
arrives, honest men, of plain sense, will 
be found fully equal to every station of a 
government. The creed and principles of 
a party cannot properly or safely be en. 
trusted or left to public functionaries to 
elaborate and develop, for their views 
would be liable to be swayed and warped 
by interests or measures affecting their 
own advancement or aggrandizement. 
The experience of the people of the Uni- 
ted States has ripened into a custom the 
practice of parties calling councils or con- 
ventions, separate and distinct from any 
established branch of their government, 
directly from the people, for the single 
and sole purposes of selecting and nomi- 
nating candidates for office, and announcing 
such new elements or points in the 
creed or principles of the party as may 
be brought on, or rendered necessary by 
For 
the purposes of nomination, these conven- 
tions have to be as numerous as, and cor- 
respond in grade with, the various electo- 
ral districts, running up from that of 
ward, borough, or township, to that of an 
entire state. But it would not suffice to 
limit this organization to single states in 
such a government as the United States, 
where all the people have periodically to 
elect a president and vic e-president, t the 
former officer being invested with the ex- 
ecutive powers of the government. The 
importance of this office, arising from the 
honor and prominence justly attached to 
it, from the high powers with which it is 
vested, from the influence it exercises on 
all national affairs, whe oe fore is n or in- 
ternal, from its having pra tically: ttained 
the initial in most objec ts of les vis: ition, 
from the vast patronage which it wie Ids 
and bestows, and, moreover, from the in- 
cumbent being usually and generally re- 
cognized as the head of the party which 
elevated him to the office, give a solem ni- 
ty and interest to the doings of a conven- 
tion which is empowered to make the se 
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lection of the person whom a party is 
cailed to rally upon, and to support with 
their votes, as their choice and preference, 
that certainly cannot be attached to those 
of one which meets for more local pur- 
oses. A convention, coming together 

for such an object, justly presupposes the 
existence of a national party. It is only 
through such a party, and the organization 
which started or created it, and which or- 
ganization it maintains and preserves by 
adap iting it to its own service, that those 
affinities are generated among ourpeople, 
nd that impulse and direction given to 

their action, which practically constitutes 
them one great nation, for all those pur- 
poses and all those occasions when it is 
necessary to exhibit union and indicate 
strength. Barren forms alone, without 
such impulse and concert, would never af- 
ford the requisite efficiency for an inde- 
pendent and self-sus staining government. 
This method and form has been resorted 
to by both the great political parties 
the United States for fixing on candidates 
for the offices of president and vice-presi- 
dent. But, heretofore, the democratic party 
alone has constituted their convention into 
a great areopagus, or ecumenical council, 
consisting of the fathers and sages of the 
party, called together from the remotest 
limits of our world of freedom, to advise 
and consult with one another on all points 
of great primary and original interest, to 
establish Rey principles, to 
political faith, to adopt a political creed, 
ante fix on a proper course of polic y to 


settle 


: followed on all the great que stions of 


» time, as the »y may arise and come up ; 
ut neither running off into unnecessary 
on questions of no present 
bearing, nor attempting to decide on the 
specific policy to be followed in every 
matter of ordinary interest. It is the 
party which convenes this convention, and 
party which this convention repre- 
sents,—that is, the great and powerful 
democratic party of the United States, 
Which we shall now atte mpt to analyze, 
DY po inting out its org ranization, its con- 
stitution, its avowed creed, its acknow- 
ledged principles, and its leading objects. 
The democratic party, like all creat 
machines, has to work on simple and na- 
tural principles ; and the simpler and 
ore natural the application of these prin- 


abstractions 


| ment. 


of 
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ciples is rendered, the more closely will 
be attained the great object of furnishing 
man with a perfect system of self-govern- 
A Federal Republic like the 
United States operates upon two units, 
the individual citizen, and the individual 
state; for while it is the aggregation of 
individuals which forms a state, it is the 
aggregation of which forms the 
Union. Should it so happen that the 
views or interests of many citizens were 
such as to draw them into co-operation 
with certain of their fellow-citizens on 
state affairs, and then again to array them 
in opposition to the same persons on ques- 
tions arising in federal affairs, it would be 
evident that the parties in a state on state 
affairs would be differently constituted 
from the parties in the same state on 
federal affairs. Now, this want of har- 
mony would undoubtedly destroy or 
weaken the organization either of the na- 
tional or state parties, ly, indeed, 
of both, A truly national party, and one 
which can have a perm anent footing in 
such a government as United States, 
must — all such antago nism among 
by discla iming for the fede- 
all control over the local 
nd disavowing for it all 
responsibility for the a citizens 
of the same state towards one another 
within their 1 states, further than 
may be necessary to maintain the consti- 
tution, and to execute the laws of the 
United States. Such a national party 
would have no difficulty in drawing into 
its co-operation the 
state parties. It is this independence, se- 
cured and gi the 1 
the democratic party in their 
state affairs, which eli 
ecordant and clashing 
proper constitution, 
unity and strength, and ever a common 
purpose. Such a party will always 
characterized by moderation and strength, 
liberality and by inde- 
pendence and patric Its component 
parts, in the free sta 
look to the greatest goo: 
number; and in the sl states to the 
truest and best interests of the dominant 
race. And the combined and entire party, 
through the federal government, would 
watch over the relations of the citizens of 


states 
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different states with one another, and fos- 
ter and protect all interests thus arising, 
and will even be more active in its care 
of the relations of the Union, and all 
American citizens w ith foreigh peop le and 
governments. The democratic party is, 


therefore, an integer in itself, and yet not 


made up of fractions, but composed 


whole numbers. How simply and na- 


turally does this follow, from the fact of 


the government of the United States be- 
ing one of limited and restricted powers, 
and that all those powers not specifically 
granted are retained by the people and 
the states respectively ; for the party clear- 
ly acknowledging these facts, and acting 
under principles fairly springing from 
them, embodies none of those discordant 
elements which might divide and separate 
its members on affairs of a state, and af- 
fairs of the Union, but actually generates 
and cultivates that catholic spirit which 
makes it work eas ‘ily and fairly in every 
section of the Union. The democratic 
party only desires to see the proper and 
legitimate powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment brought into exercise, and then only 
in a spirit of conciliation to the prejudices 
and opinions of all the members of an ex- 
tensive confederacy, though without ad- 


mitting or allowing that the people ot 


these states formed their Union for mere 
1egative purposes. American democracy 
would consequently aim to infuse activity 
and vigor into those functions properly 
pertaining to the Federal Government, 
though always willing and ready to mo- 
dify and change, as far as practicable, 
such parts of any legislative p licy as 
may be justly chargeable with a preju- 
cial bearing upon local or state interests. 
Whereas its early opponent, the federal 
party, not disc laiming any discretion over, 
or responsibility for, the local administra- 
tions of state affairs, but boldly and di- 
rectly aiming for the ¢ onsolidation of such 
powers in the Federal Government, could 
never have freed itself from the hostilities 


and jealousies which any assumption of 


the kind would clearly engender in the 
state governments. 


Every true democrat : ill ever acknow- | 


ledge and revere Mr. Jefferson as the 
founder of American democracy, and will 
at the same time look upon his great co- 
temporary and rival, General Hamilton, 


[March, 


as the clearest and most honest expounder 
of the opinions and doctrines of those re. 
publicans who appreciate personal free- 
dom, but doubt the permanency 
institutions supported on no other basis 
than the will of the people. A govern. 
ment sustained by intricate alliances of 
many favored interests, and using the ac 
tive support gained by the corruptions 


of free 


coming from, and pertaining to monopoly 
and privilege, which it sanctions and pro- 
tects, seemed to the clear and powerful, 
but cold and skeptical mind of the great 
leader of the federal party 
one which could furnish the modicum of 
freedom, which man, through the changes 


shila of 
“uble of se- 


as the only 


. 


and vicissitudes of time, is ca] 
curing to himself. Hamilton’s patriot. 
ism would have developed a system of 
government that might be approved of and 
sanctioned by the complacent slitnaode r, 
who does not dislike his race, but doubts 
their virtue and their capacity for 
government. But how diflerent was 
ferson ! He rather doubted the | 

and exalted, but trusted and relied upon 
the true instinets and natural sagacity of 
the mass of his fellow beings. Our po- 
litical world affords many illustrations to 
show that a little learning, with a fair 
portion of self-esteem, will constitute a 
follower of Hamilton; and the world at 
large, many more, to show that classes 
which foresee privilege and monopoly 
running to themselves, will, by as natural 
a law as that of gravitation, fall into the 
support of any policy directly leading t 
their own interests. Permanency in power 
is impossible to the party in the g vern- 
ment of this Union denying the sovet 
and reserved rights of the stat 

a party, to be sure, might be de 
for awhile in some, or even a majority ol 
the states, but never could attain the 
slightest foothold in those states w hich its 
policy was offending, and theref ore could 
in those state s by 


only carry out its policy i 
It is only the 


resorting to physical force. 
party which acknowledges the limitations, 
and practically confines the functions of 
the Federal Government within its con- 
stitutional limits, that can at all times, 
and under all circumstances, extend al id 
maintain its own organization in every 
state of the Union. [t might appear that 


conservatism in politics could not be ¢0- 
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eval with the origin of government; but 
when its identity with privilege and mo- 
nopoly is established, the proposition be- 


comes evident ( nough. ‘The establishm«e nt 


of monopoly and privilege is the birth of 


and the sentiments which 
would intuitively 
and therefore favor and support, the policy 
which is to furnish it with food. By con- 
servatism in politics, no one pretends to 
mean the of the rights of the 
w the preservation of the purity 

he laws, or a scrupulous adherence to 
restrictions and limits on power, but 
ally nothing more than a policy which 
Ss pi irt ic uli ir 


conservatism ; 


generate it discover, 


maintenance 


interests, and sustains 
ghts or exclusive privileges in 
Ss. Now let how con- 
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consolidation natu 


us see 
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yrially 
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‘implied, and 
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which a strict construction of the con- 
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the indispensable necessity of a constitu- | solely depends upon, and varies with its 


tional union of the states by means of a} 
common Federal Government, and avows 
as the first principle of its duty, to main- | 
tain and perpetuate the existing Union. 

And it regards as the most important ele- 

ment for preserving this government in 
its purity, and thereby most effectually | 
securing its perpetuation, to be the policy 
or doctrine which maintains the rights of 
the states, by opposing at every step all 
and every attempt to allow or induce the 
Federal Government to use or exercise 
any doubtful power whatever, by scrupu- 
lously considering and classing. all such 
powers as those reserved by the people 
to the states. It is against any assumed 
amp sification of the constitution, by which 
it might be attempted to consolidate 
questionable with the legitimate powers 
of the Federal Government, that Ameri- 
can democracy solely protests when de- 
nouncing the doctrine of political consoli- 
dation. It was by advocating it, that the 
federal party aimed to attain the power 
for creating and establishing monopolies 
and favored interests, and thereby indi- 
rectly to institute privileged classes in the 
government. It is, therefore, progress 
which looks, not to the fostering care or 
peculiar patronage of the Federal Govern- 
ment for its development, but which only 
seeks protection in an open and unrestrict- 
ed field for its natural expansion and 
healthy growth, that finds itself indissolu- 
bly allied to the great principle of state 
rights, and diametric ally opposed to the 
doctrine of consolidation in the United 
States. American democracy has given 
forth i its creed and doctrine on the ques- 
tions of state rights and consolidation, in 
the well-known Virginia and Kentucky re- 
solutions of 98 and 99. American de- 
mocracy, in its national functions and po- 
licy, looks alike on all parts of the coun- 
try ; conceding to no state, nor set of 
states, the estimation or character of a 
metropolis, and degrading none into the 
character of a province or dependent colo- 
nv, but regarding each and every one as 
a co-equal to any other, as possessing the 
same rights in the Union, and as having 
the same claims upon the Federal Go- 
vernment ; although at the same time 
clearly recognizing, that the relative power 
of any state in the Federal Government 


a. . 


‘allurements to conservatism, 


‘nels of international intercourse. 


population relatively to that of the aggre. 
‘gate population of all the states in the 
Union. The democratic party has always 
opposed the corrupting policy, so de. 
grading to the dignity and independence 
of the states, and especially incompatible 
with the equality of the new states to the 
old ones; which would draw from the 
new states the 
their industry, in the shape of sales of 
lands, for re-distribution among all the 
states. It regards it to be the duty of 
every state to sustain and maintain its 
own local government, and never to lose 
its independence, as a state, by becoming 
dependent on pensions or subsidies re 
ceived from the central government. A 
policy like that of the distribution of the 
sales of the public lands among all the 
states, presenting so many attractions and 
would as 
naturally be distrusted and denounced by 
the pure spirit of democracy, A rood 
system of land laws is a beneficent one to 
any community: the system adopte d by 
the Federal Government for the distribu- 
tion of its lands is, in the main, sucha 
one. Its chief defect is in not providing 
for the eventual severance of the Federal 
Government from any control over, or 
connection with, unsold lands which have 
been many years in the market. The de- 
mocratie party has never opposed, but 
has generally sanctioned, the making of 
liberal grants of limited tracts of lands to 
such works of internal improvements, 
passing through or near their lands, as 
would tend to enhance the value or facili- 
tate the sales of the remaining lands. The 
democratie party, while opposing the 
policy of the Federal Government enter- 
ing into any extensive or gener: al system 
of works of internal improveme nt, has al- 
ways been inclined to favor its un lertak- 
ing the i improveme nt of the navigation of 
our great rivers and inland seas, when- 


ever a proper and judicious system, within 
safe a practic al limits, can be de vised 


for the conduct of the necessary work, to 


free and secure these great natural chan- 
nels of navigation from the dangers a! nd 
obstructions now injuring and impeding 
their value and efficiency as great chan- 
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which are peculiar functions of the Fede- 
ral Government, have always been objects 
of solicitude and care to the democratic 
party. American democracy, in all its 
efforts to secure a free and unshackled de- 
velopment of commerce, has never been 
led to any hostility to the mechanic arts 
in their application to manufactures, nor 
has ever allowed its gratification at see- 
ing new industrial pursuits springing into 
existence, to sanction the adoption of any 
policy for their fostering su} port, which 
might depress other inte rests hav ing equal 
claims upon the protection of the Fe- 
deral Government. The American 
mocrat would, at all times, 
at seeing the blessings of liberty and free- 
dom extended to every people or nation 
on the face of the world. American 
democracy feels and knows that it can 
sustain itself on its own continent, and 
that if it is assailed in any of its rights or 
interests, it possesses the means and 
the necessary mobility and vigor to use 
them, to strike a destructive blow at its 
enemy, however powerful, remote or 
sheltered, When, through natural causes, 
our own blood and race, who, impelled 
by the undulations of civilization, are 
thrown in successive waves beyond the 
frontier into the wilderness, call back for 
law, the democrat is ever ready to 
extel id it over them, and to receive them 
in the fold as brethren, who shall, in due 
time, enjoy the right and privilege of en- 
tering the great family of States. De- 
mocracy is prepared to resist all interfer- 
ence on the part of Europe an powers in 
the affairs of this continent. When the 
proper time comes, it will not be back- 
ward in giving notice to quit to those Eu- 
ropean powers, 
lished over some parts of it by the right 
a bayonet. Democracy will not look 

ith an indifferent e ye to its maritime rival 
brtifying islands, and estab lishing naval 
depots, with a view of preparé ation to be- 
leaguer its coasts. The democratic party 
holds in anxious : Consider ation the ques- 
tion as to the best measures and means, 
within the constitutional powers of the 
Federal Government, for effecting such a 
connection between the Atlantic and Pa- 
tlie coasts of the country, as to enable our 
Wn citizens, in the avocations of com- 
merce and trade, to pass cheaply and 


de- 
rejoice 


the 


whose rule is now estab- 
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rapidly from one to the other, and also to 
enable the government, in time of need, to 
direct an ample military force wherever 
it may be wanted on either coast. 

The force and power of the party to do 
to serve the country and to effect 
the praiseworthy and proper objects which 
it is its aim to accomplish, will be com- 
pletely paralyzed if its organization is 
weakened by cliques for 
supremacy within it. The party possesses 
many able members competent to repre- 
sent it in any branch of the government. 
The competition within its own limits for 
the nomination of the candidate of the 
party for the presidency, rapidly narrows 
itself down to a few persons as the time 
for the meeting the convention 
powered to make this nomination ap- 
proaches. It is the duty and right of 
every member the party, however 
humble, to announce and sustain his own 
preferences, but never to do so by uncalled- 
for criminations of the preferences of 
others—it is a farther duty to yield his 
preferences and take up such others in 
their stead as will be most likely to 
mote the great objects for which ‘the party 
is establis he d, 


good, 


the conflicts of 


of em- 


of 


rO- 


and ther by the more eflec- 
tually to strengthen organization and 
maintain its integrity. The history of the 
human race oflers us a rare but still a 
marked number of instances in the critical 
hour of need and pe ril of a people, « 
gifted man presenting himself, who is in- 
dued with those intuitive percept ions by 
which he feels the throbs of the p alanis 
of the peop le, and by which he is enabled 
to devise and direct the action that will 
give form and shape to their will. Epochs 
may arrive, and at no time likely 
than that upon which we are now about en- 
tering, when new qi of great mo- 
ment and pressing urgency may suddenly 
arise, that call for prompt decision and 
speedy action. May not this action, un- 
avoidably, such a nature inevi- 
tably to give form and shape to the po- 
licy of the country for years to 2 
Most assuredly vacillation, weakness, or 
error in the head of the government at 
such times, would not only justly cause 
his own condemnation in the public mind, 
but might ruin a principle, or even de- 
stroy the organization of his party. The 
emergencies, although not such as to en- 
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danger the existence of the nation, may, 
indeed, be of such a character, that a 
steady hand, guided by an honest pur- 
pose, will not alone prove sufficient to 
enable an executive to steer the vessel 
of state safely through all the rocks and 
sands which beset its course. It will 
further call for clear sagacity, sound 


THE ISS 


number, we defined, 
under the heading, “Eighteen Fifty-two 
and the Presidency,” the “characte r of the 
man we considered suited to the emer- 
gency of the times, as candidate for the 
Preside ney for the Democratic Party, in 
the coming campaign. We decl: ured our- 
selves in favor of a fresh, modern man, 
who would “bring young blood, young 
ideas, and young hearts to the councils of 
the re publie. ” We called on the demo- 
eracy throughout the Union, to beware 
how they relied upon broken reeds, upon 
timidity, imbecility, in the 
coming crisis; and we presented the pic- 
ture of a man who, in the emergency, 
would guide us through the great ¢ onfliet 

before us with nerve, decision, and suc- 
CESS ; whose policy would extend our com- 
merce and influence into every land, and 
present a strong, bold, resolute front for 
the protection of our own, We endea- 
vored to infuse into the democratic party 
a consciousness of the exigencies of the 
times; and we repeat the appeal we made 
to them, to avoid as a fatal disease, inde- 


In our January 


feebleness, 


cision, sectionalism, nothingism, by which 
we have been defeated once, and shall be 
again if we try it. 

For this we have been denounced by a 
portion of the democratic party, on the 
Hl vor of Congress. We have been 
charged with 1 insolenee, bold- 
ness, and recklessness, in attempting to 

set aside the exp loded policy of the past, 
vet establish an enlarged policy adapted 
to the present. We have been unjus ot) 
accused of a base denial of the venerable 
fathers and grand- 
fathers; and have been warned that thi 
descendents of the heroes of the Revolu- 
tion cannot forget their sires. The coun-| 
try has had its destruction foretold, should | 
the “ Progressives” succeed in planting | 


ingratitude, 


superiority of our 


| outspread, overhanging, 


issue. [ March, 


judgment, and unwavering decision in 
the person placed at the helm of affairs, 

We believe that the Baltimore 
vention will present to the democratic 
party of the nation a presidential ticket 
that will mean something—that will have 
character—that will speak to the people, 


( x eo 


UE. 


their 
capitol. 
selves. 
fore the 
country, a 


insure success, 


banner within the walls of the 
We had no idea of this our. 
We only thought of 
whole democratic party of the 
course, whose energy would 
We were convinced that 
the sketch given of him in whose counsels 
we should confide, was but an exponent 
of the spirit belonging to every true de- 
mocrat. And itis so. There is 
democrat in the Union, unbiassed by per- 
sonal re untrammeled by Sec 
tional policy, free from the enervating 
influence of local alliances, of patronage 
and of place, who does not know that it 
isso. ‘The uncertainty of mystical epis- 
tles, capable of as many re illions as there 
can be varieties of light 
them, fitted to be read forward and back- 
wards and sideways, written for private 
purpose here, public there, is not the de- 
mand of these times—and our experi 
as a party teaches us that it never has 
been. We want no political acrostics. 
And any man who is unwilling or unable 
to stand boldly and fearlessly on pri ile 
ples covering this whole land, is not the 
man whom democrats of these day 
willing to follow. He is not a democrat. 
Now, is this stand unworthy of the 
party to which we belong? We leave it 
to the people to decide, where lies the 
embodiment of democratic pr inci] les. Is 
it in that man or that organization, 
only merit is the facility with which it 
winds its narrow way among the hills, 
and around all obstacles, whose merit is 
intangible, which, when touched, is not 
there,—or, is it that other decided, broad, 
triumphant ge nius 
who recognizes the demands and necess 
ties of this whole country? We can 
hardly believe it—and yet it is true that 4 
portion of the democratic party stands up 


laving he. 


shining upon 


whose 





The 
and dares to announce that the issue lies 
here. It istrue that a faction of the party 
have declared themselves ready to stand 
before the people, armed with doctrines 
which they themselves declare to be op- 
This is no new feature ; 
but we had thought that the intelligence 
of these times had removed such a defor- 
mity from the face of the party. This 
timid, conservative element has appeared 
from time to time, ever since the day 
when a band of pseudo-democrats deserted 
he stern old hero in his war upon the 
great MOney-monster, which bowed before 
he might of himself and his true friends ; 
nd the fate of those deserters might have 
been a warning to modern timidity, had 
the lesson been read aright. It is difficult 
to believe that this old enemy is to be 
met again in another form, at this time. 
And yet here itis. By the declaration 
{those who oppose us, who denounce our 
the issue stands be. 
crabbed age, and youth;” not be- 
tween a rich and ripe maturity, and the 
strength of unbroken vigor—not between 
the youthful wisdom which often 


osed to progress. 


loctrines of progress, 
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is 


rowned by gray hairs, and the inspiration | i 
hich sits upon a manly brow where the 
sts of age have not yet fallen, 


for these 
and will be, while 
t frozen, all heads cooled, 
eyes dimmed by age. It be 
s nility as an advocate of a narrow 
policy, of sectionalism, of a creed to which 
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course—it 
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ment of the former of th 
And here we meet them 

t them with all the confidence and de- 
ination which attend those engaged 
ithe cause cfright and truth. We meet 
“em with a sense of our democratic re- 
usibilities before our eyes. We meet 
that the hearts of the people 
And wethank them for the 


Sea 


tions 


lem, sure 


@ with us. 


attitude we stand before the 

recognizing their rights and inte- 
‘is, as states under the federal constitu- 
nm We stand before the West, re- 
tembering the constitutional claims she 
48 upon the care and protection of the 


this 


Tssue. 


inexhaustible resources. We stand be- 
fore the North with respect for her ener- 
gy, and with a recognition of the resolu- 
tion with which she has defended the eon- 
stitution and observed the laws. And we 
stand before thi unflinch- 
ing advocates of true republicanism, of 
individual nationality, of popular rights, 
offering our sympathy, our counsel, and 
our influence, to the struggling—eager to 
preserve our own institutions in all their 
for the nations, and to 
the incursion of 
as will make it 
longer an asylum for the oppressed. 
In doing this we shall for 
selves what is right, without fear or 
It not the fault of 
‘ erooked must be made sti ‘aight and the 
but rather the mis- 
fortune of the crooked and the rough. It 
to be brought’ to per- 
; and it only when a man 
renders himself prominent as the exponent 
of a principle, or is used by his friends as 
an embodiment of their faith, that his po- 
~_— destroys all consideration for his 
individualit In which has 
bs egun, we “find and ‘we 
shall di to remove tHem, It is 
too late for mere military ren 
antiquated respectabi ity, o aeeeee feeble 
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and Th, energy of 
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Conservatism 
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our great democratic nation. 

Now, we call upon the party to take 
the man who answers to the picture, and 
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this must be done. The sectional dis- 
tractions and the personal ambitions which 


have beset the party, should be set aside | 
as unworthy of its dignity, and fatal to its | 


prospects. The nominee of a clique may 
be sure of disappointing his friends and 
ruining himself. The exponent of a sin- 
gle doctrine can do better service to him- 
self and his circle than he can to his party 
or his country, by an advocacy of his one 
point alone, or by endeavoring to contract 
his party to his own narrow limits. 

country expansive, and will not 
trammeled. We have no time now for ex- 
plaining this position and that in the past, 
for the emergencies of the present and the 
hopes of the future are upon us. We 
have nothing to do with views “long 
since dead and passed away;” and we 
know that the party, north and south, will 
breathe freer when it finds itself relieved 
of the perplexing load which has rested 
upon it so long. We trust the democrats 


is be 


are ready to work for a democratic and 
not for whig victory. Our purpose is 
not to array one state or one section 
against anothe ry, We would see New- 
York, Massachusetts, Ohio, Pennsylva- 


nia, standing alongside of Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, South Carolina, and 
all embraced by those veteran democratic 
states which have rallied around the de- 
mocratic flag with a constancy, a firmness, 
and a faith, through all times and all tri- 
als. The we have already 
gained as preliminary to the general con- 
test, we are not disposed to thrust from 
us by any action which will discourage 
the party y which has fought so well. It is 
to victory that we invite our friends— 
not a forensic victory, in which all the 
weapons are flowers of rhetoric, whose in- 
fluence cannot go beyond the walls which 


victories 


echo them, and whose triumphs are per- | 


sonal, but a victory of our party and our 
principles. We submit the contest to the 
country as a progressive contest, and we 
offer its harmony and strength to the Bal- 
timore Convention its only salvation 
and safety. Let the young democracy 

make their broad and harmonious pl it 
form felt there. It is not too late for them | 


as 


The Issue. 


| the party. 


The | 


{March, 


to offer this, above the bickerings which 
they now leave to be conducted else- 
where. ‘The issue we have made be longs 
to this and all coming time. And we 
should be sorry to be ‘lieve that the objec- 
tion to this issue is, as we have been told, 
that there is but one man fitted to the ex- 
igeney, of all the distinguished individu- 
als who have proposed as candidates for 
This issue offers no new plat- 
form, but simply presents the natural de- 
velopment of old democratic principles 
according to the demands of the times, 
and requires that our reasons keep pace 
with them. 

The position we take is the result of 
our faith, based upon that noble‘and far. 
sighted creed, that result of the true de- 
mocratic spirit of the days of its birth— 
the Baltimore Platform. In presenting 
ourselves before the party, we take 
stand here, and call upon them to remem- 
ber that this i is the corner-stone of the edi- 
fice. We do not desert it; but we offer 
as its legitimate offspring the broad and 
comprehensive grounds we have taken, in 
contradistinction to any narrowing policy 
which violates its spirit, and destroys its 
true effect. We find nothing in its spirit 
or letter which requires us to adhere to a 
point already settled as a perpetual issue. 
And we warn the party against the di un- 
ger of confining its growing and expansive 
nature to any destruetive limits Te is 
this policy which violates that old Plat- 
form on which we base our — It 
was not made for this. And while we ad- 
vance as Progressives, we do it with a 
consistent regard for the faith which has 
brought us as democrats up to the pr 
time, and which calls on us not to stop 
here. 

If this disposition conflicts _ the de- 
ve leave 


our 


esent 


signs of any portion of the party, 
it to them to define their own sition, 
and to declare the foundation of their 
faith, and the democracy, in their Conven- 
tion, shall decide between us. It is for 
the present and the future that we act; 
and in establishing progress in the pre- 

sent, we do it as a heritage for the future, 

whie ‘h we have received from our fathers. 


We have been compelled, by press of political matter, to postpone till the ensuing month some histor'- 


eal and literary articles, 


and also our usual Miscellany and Notices of New Publications. 


In our April 


number our publishing friends will receive every attention —Ep, D. R. 
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